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In the middle of the fifth century a wild band of Orientals, the 
Huns, under the leadership of Attila, the Scourge of God, swept 
through Gaul and Italy, burning, slaying, and plundering. They 
depleted populations, overthrew governments, desolated provinces, 
reduced to utter confusion the wasted Empire. What an impression 
m history made by the destructive sweep of a barbarous horde 
through a civilized country! 

Just a thousand years later, in 1345 and the years following, a 
new disease swept across Europe, the bubonic plague, the “ Black 
Death”, as it has been called. It was more devastating than the 
armies of Attila. High and low, old and young, clergy and laity, fell 
before its onset, till in many regions it is estimated that within a year 
one-half the population died instead of a twentieth as in ordinary 
years. Great economic and social changes took place during these 
years. Serfdom passed rapidly away, monks and nuns in the mon- 
asteries and even the secular clergy deteriorated, one form of Gothic 
architecture was abandoned and gave place to another. Such wide 
and varied effects on the course of history have been attributed by 
historians to this the most fatal of recorded epidemics. 

As the war of the American Revolution progressed, disunion, 
disloyalty, incapacity appeared ; jealousy between colonies and between 
officers weakened the army; languor among the people, inaction by 
Congress, discouragement of the leaders, all made the days dark and 
the outcome doubtful. But there was one great unfailing element of 
strength, the personality of Washington. He stood firm, he coun- 
selled wisely, he led skillfully. The ultimate success of the Revolu- 
tion seems inseparably bound up with the character and the abilities 
of this one man. 

It is by this time quite sufficiently evident that I have been giving 
some almost chance examples of what are apparently great historical 
effects flowing from causes of a relatively simple, individual, casual 
character: a turn of the weather, an onset of ill-regulated royal pas- 
sion, a fortuitous invasion by a fierce army or a destructive epidemic, 
the appearance of a great man. A thousand such instances might 
readily be adduced. They have often been stated with high authority. 
An article in the American Historical Review some years ago was 
entitled “ Wednesday, August 19th, 1812, 6.30 p.m., the Birth of a 
World Power”; that date marking the defeat of the Guerriére by 
the Constitution. On this day and at this hour, according to Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, and as the result of a naval battle, the United 
States emerged into international recognition. Another former presi- 
dent of this Association, the master of us all in the field of English 
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alone would remain unchanged? <A breach with the medieval Church 
took place in all the northern countries of Europe. Would England 
have been an exception? I think it is safe to say that the Reforma- 
tion would have occurred in England at about the time it did and 
about in the form it did, if Henry VIII. had never seen Anne Boleyn, 
indeed, if Henry VIII. had never lived 

Much the same observations are true of the American Revolution. 
During our whole colonial period the forces that worked for diver- 
ence from the mother country were active. The habits of a people 
rowing up in a new country, three thousand miles in distance and 
several months in time from the ruling state, the diversity of religious 
pinion that had driven so many of them from home and that con- 
tinued to increase, the conflicting economic interests of England and 
her American colonies, were all permanent influences that tended to 
separation ndependence sooner or later was natural because of the 
difference of our institutions, possible because of our size and num- 
bers, inevitable because of the stolid and narrow-minded type of 
vernment of [England \merican independence as we look on it 
now was not the creation of Washington and the “ Fathers’, but a 
necessary result of the divergence of the two countries. 

So it 1s with the other instances. How little occasion the modern 
historian engaged in tracing the fall of the Roman Empire and the 
ransformation of Roman institutions in the fifth century finds for 
na mention of Attila! Every successive student of social and 
economic change in the fourteenth century gives less consideration to 
the “‘ Black Death” and more to that gradual, obscure, and almost 
imponderable disintegration of the early medieval type of society 
which gave its character to that period. As to August 19, 1812, the 
Lnited States would soon have emerged into world significance, if 
the battle between the Guerricre and the Constitution had gone the 
other way, just as the Western world would have been discovered by 
Cabral in 1500, if it had not been discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
Similarly as one traces the contemporaneous development of the 
House of Commons in England, the Estates-General in France, the 
Cortes in Spain, and the Reichstag in Germany in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, each subject to the influences of its own en- 
vironment, one has grave doubts whether Edward J. could have seri- 
ously influenced English parliamentary growth even if to his other 
abilities as a statesman should have been added prophetic insight into 
the future. 

These great changes seem to have come about with a certain in- 


evitableness ; there seems to have been an independent trend of events, 


some inexorable necessity controlling the progress 
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eloquence 
“those great social forces whicl 
h the tumult of our 

) \ 
have 1 t written 
Mevolutions have 


to those w have chronicled their details, but they have really been 
only ripples and eddies in the great stream. Powertul rulers and 
vifted leaders have seemed to choose their policies and to carrv them 


out, but their choice and the success with which they have been able 
to impose their will on their times have alike depended on conditions 
over which they have had little control. 
Why should a labored argument be required to prove that human 
affairs are subject to law? Man has a body, which is subject to 
physical and chemical and biological law. Heat and gravitation and 
metabolism act upon him exactly as they act on other organic sub- 
stances, and these forces act according to already formulated or 
about-to-be-formulated law. The processes of the minds of men, 
individually and in groups, are fast being explained by psychological 
and social laws. Man is simply a part of a law-controlled world. 


Do not say that daily experience is against the rule of law in 


history. Phe laws that gvovern the course of history may be no more 
apparent than the laws that govern the winds and the storms. “ The 


wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof but 


canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth.” Yet no one 


doubts the blowing of the wind is subject to the laws of physics. 
Che varietv and the wilfulness and the unaccountableness are in the 
complexity of the phenomena, not in the underlying fixity of the law 


If all this is true; if history, like everything else in the rational 
universe, has been subject to law, or laws, can these be found What 
are these laws like \re they like objective statutes, or like the sub- 
sactive laws of mathematics and logic. or fike physical laws. or bi 
ective laws ot mathematics and logic, or like physical law Oo! 1 
logical laws, or economic or moral laws? There is but one way to 


find out—to do as others in their various fields have done before, t 


consider the phenomena, to make a more or less happy guess at some 
large principle, then test it by a wider comparison with the facts; if 
so be that a generalization can be found which we can fairly call a 


law of history. When we have ‘found it we shall know what it is 


[To call the six statements I am about to make a tentative formu- 
lation of historical law would be an extreme exaggeration of my 
aims and even of my hopes. No assertion of humility is too strong, 
no conviction of uncertainty too assured, no realization of incompe- 
tence too profound to describe the state of mind of a serious student 


of historv who sets about the task of reducing its vast multifarious- 


ness to simplicity, or who undertakes to find the law or laws which 
underlie its apparent lawlessness. Yet laws of history there must be, 


and mv guesses at some of them are these. 
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abolish the kingship and the House of Lords and found a republic; 


d not prevent the government of England drifting back 
through the Protectorate and the Restoration to a monarchy but little 
changed from its old form and powers. The French revolutionists 
might attempt to make all things new; but little by little they were 
forced to submit to the law of continuity and restore the Church, the 
monarchy, the nobilitv, and much of the social system as they had 


existed before 1789. And now poor Russia, perhaps poor Germany, 
I 


is finding how incapable a nation is of making any great break im 


1 


historical development Institutions have been modified, not de- 


stroved: races have been subjugated or absorbed, not exterminated; 
beliefs have altered, not ceased; human history has been an unbroken 
narrative 

Secondly, looking over the field of history, there seems to 
law of impermanence, of mutability. The fall of empires is one of 
the most familiar of historic phenomena. It would be too trite to 
enumerate Assyria and Babylon and Egypt and Persia, Greece and 
Rome, Spain and Germany, the Lydians, the Medes, the Tartars, the 
Moguls, the Turks. We should have to add to them the unknown 


peoples and cultures that have left behind them only the mysterious 


ruins of Yucatan and Mashonaland and Mongolia—nations happy 


presumably, since they certainly have no annals, the men who erected 


the gigantic figures on Easter Island, the builders of Stonehenge and 
Carnac and the Druid circles and the long lines of standing stones 
on the bare hills that fringe the western coast of Europe Even then 
we should have named only the most conspicuous instances. So pr 
sistent and infinitely repeated has been this disappearance of succes- 
sive organizations of men and types of civilization that it gives evet 
indication of being the result 1. law rather than of mere su 
ce n f ch ces 


analogy Biologists have long observed that organic species highl 

ead ame le of e ‘ » tend 
specialized and suited to one environment or mode Ot existence tend 
to become ext t [They have not been adaptable, and have there- 


fore died out, while the ever active causes of evolution have produced 
new species from older and simpler stocks to take their places. 
Palaeont ey, the study of life in the geologic past, is largely occu- 
pied with species specially adapted to one set of circumstances and 
therefore unable to survive in another. 


sncerned here with the origin or the survival of man 


We are n 
as an animal species. His physical and mental conformation seem to 


have become established in an earlv interglacial or even preglacial 


[he clue to such a law may possibly be found in a biological 
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period and not to have changed materially since His mental powers 
have enabled him in a considerable degree to control his environment; 
he seems to have powers of adaptation and therefor 

vival unrivalled by any other species. But s 

organized bodies, his fate has been a much more unstable o1 It is 
with man in this capacity that we are occupied in this search for law; 
with his life in groups during the few thousand vears of 1 rade 
history whose phenomena we are trying to reduce to some kind of 
order. Groups of men have, like animal and vegetable specie 
tended to run out. Apparently peoples, races, nations, | 

their pace’; they have become differentiated from other pe 


characterized by their own physical, mental, and cultural differenc 


which, though of a minor character compared with the d 
species, have given them a dangerous fixity of tvp 
ceased to be adaptable; politically and socially they are no longer 
capable of change or of conformity to a changing world. Populations 
insufficiently responsive to the requirements of subsistence the 
pressure of competing nations, to new inventions or new ideas, have 
stolidly awaited conquest or absorption or transformation he law 
of mutability, of decay of nations, is a measure of man’s incapacity 
to change his habits. Unless nations can change as the times change 
they must 

Conservatism, therefore, with a curious inversion of its intention, 
brings about the destruction of the group of fixed institutions it 


wishes to preserve. One hundred per cent. Americanism is more 


dangerous to the perpetuity of American institutions than a less per 
centage would be. Established rmulas, t i ept 
fixed legal principles, dominating ideals, are the mark f a hig! 
specialized, unadaptable, unchanging community, and, however el 
vated or admirable, are forces tending, under t storic law, t 
ultimate destructio1 fundamentalis estruct 

letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive.” It has only been the at 
ment and the stretching t the ¢ stitutior t thie nited St 
that have enabled us to survive polit under it It | 
the abandonment of the old imperial ideas that has kept the Brit 
[:mpire in existence. Elasticity, adaptiveness t 

change, are the requisites for survival of a race, of a nation, « 


type of civilization. The absence of these brought about tl 
fall. Perhaps an America scornful of a League of Nations, w 
to isolation, struggling to keep her life sey 
world that has been made essentially one by economi 
changes, may not be able to survive Chus the law ot mut 
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Thirdly, looking over the field of history there seems to be a law 


f interdependence—interdependence of individuals, of classes, of 


tribes, of nations. The human race seems to be essentially an organ- 
ism, a unit. As Paul said, we are “every one members, one of an- 


other. No part of the human race in history has really progressed 


by the injury of another. We have all risen or fallen together. 


Conquests of one people by another have always demoralized the 
conquerors. Success in war has generally introduced lower stand- 
irds, less individual freedom, less tolerance, less elevation of spirit. 


rhe Persians after their conquests in Asia, Athens when she domi- 
nated the Delian League, Rome when she was mistress of the world, 


Catholic Church when its alliance with the temporal 


the Rom 
power had given it supremacy, Britain when she ruled over a group 
of forcibly annexed dependencies, the Allies after the downfall of 


Napoleon, Germany aiter 1871, were, according to the judgment of 


many of their own contemporary and national historians,” defeated 
morally ; and who shall say that France and Italy, England and the 
United States, are freer and better countries since the Great War 
than before? The fruits of victory in war have often proved to be 
apples of Sodom, turning to dust in the mouth. 

So it has been with divided races and classes. Dependent races 
have been the curse of the ruling race. The Helots of Sparta, the 
Allies of Rome, Ireland under England, have been constant sources 
weakness to their masters. Slaveholding classes have been forced 
into cruelty, shaken by vague fears of servile revolt, weakened by 
exemption from wholesome labor. Slaves and dependents, on the 
other hand, have been cowardly, deceitful, unenterprising, incapable 
of progress. The division into two classes has been demoralizing to 
both. The abolition of slavery and the freeing of dependents has 
been a condition precedent to any considerable economic or political 
or moral advancement for either class. 

Landholding and employing classes without sense of responsibility 
to their tenants or employees have often been so blinded by class 
interest as to be a danger to the well-being of the whole community ; 
and the same is true of irresponsible tenant and employed classes. 
No class can safely rule over or be ruled by another class. 

Nations also are interdependent. Years ago at a meeting of the 
Historical Association similar to this a prominent and high-minded 
\merican diplomat remarked that he had attended the Algeciras Con- 
ference with the single preoccupation of using his influence for the 
sole benefit of the United States. I believed then and believe now 
that in so doing and at the same time expecting that the best results 
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would follow for the United States he was neg 
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is even now watching to see whether one nation ca \ 
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in the process. Can Germany be depressed while Fra 
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sense of responsibility for the uses to which government may be put. 
Printing, steam and electrical transmission, radiation, popular educa- 
tion, increased wages, the progress of thought, leisure, all tend to 
extend democracy. These are practically irresistible forms of ad- 


vance and the resultant advance of democracy therefore cannot be 
prevented. Our own generation has seen the introduction in all 
progressive countries of an additional half of the population into the 
political sphere, and the dikes set up against the spread of popular 


sovernment have been overflowed in all directions. Moreover de- 


mocracy has on the whole justified its existence and made probable 
its permanence by more wise legislation and administration than any 
other form of government has given This is perhaps a hard saying, 


but a careful historical comparison of the works of autocracy, aris- 


acy, so-called representative government, and democracy will 
Vv, greater justice, and 


creater enlightenment in the service of the last than of either of the 


\gain, democracy is being extended to other interests of mankind 
than those traditionally considered as political. The absolute control 
of economic life by the possessors of capital has long been recognized 

be disadvantageous to society and has been limited in various wavs 
(f recent decades, in various countries, under the leadership for the 
most part of enlightened employers, something approaching industrial 


introduced in its place. The control of trade 
interests has been placed in the hands of all those connected with the 
trade, instead of being left in the hands of one class. In other cases 
the modern democratic state has drawn industry more or less with 
its own sphere. It would seem that the law of democracy 1s subject 
ing this group of men’s interests also to its sway. 

If the arguments for the existence of this historical law seem to 
be drawn from the phenomena of a more recent period than for the 
other laws it may perhaps be attributed to its overwhelming interest 
in the immediate past and in the present. A world war to which the 
genius of one American President gave dignity and unity by describ- 
g itas a war t make the world safe for democracy, just as a former 


II 


President had at Gettvsburg declared the war he was waging to be 


for the preservation of democracy in the United States, has neverthe- 
less placed in power in almost every country a dictator or a majority 
whose belief in democracy is hesitant and incomplete. If a law of 
democracy exists, this condition can only be temporary; the law will 


soon again work with compelling force. If there is no such law, 


we are adrift on a sea whose winds and tides and shores are all un- 


wn. Who would not trust, if he may, the instincts 
ions of the mass of the people in the passage perilous the 
w vears, rather than the vagaries of a Mussolini, the o! 
Poincaré, the pedantry of a Lenin, or the narrow visio1 t 
interests of any one class of the people 

Fifthly, looking over the field of history I am convinced tl 

law of necessity for free consent. Human beings er 

their relations to other human beings; they cannot pe 
mmpelled Not only should all government be by the « ‘ 
governed but all government has been the consent the gove 
\Vhen men have not been willing to Give their consent the Ve 
numberless ways to avoid acceptance Thev have protested 

ve refused to acknowledge authority, they have refrained 
iction, the have resisted, they have rebelled; as a last res 
ave allowed themselves to be put to death. It 1s consent t 

it has on the whole held society together, that has supported g 
ments, that has procured services The consent has often be 
uctant, it has never been actually forced. When torced it | 
een consent, but mere vielding to violence, and violence | 
ttle fruit of achievement or permanen 

It has lately been said in excuse for his action | rk 

European dictators that freedom has ed and force is the 
remedy. Making a wider survey of history I should say rathe 
force has failed and freedom is the only remedy Nothing 
been really settled till the willing consent of all concerned | 
obtained. Bismarck’s “ blood and iron ”, as a means of settlen 
the internal affairs of Germany, has already proved itself not a 
ment. It could and did bring about a temporary cessation ot « 
but that was hardly a settlement which lasted less than half a c 
\ settlement, if this is a true historic law, requires a genu 
quiescence, however reluctant, in the arrangements being made 
peace of 1871 was evidently vitiated from the beginning by tl 
man seizure against French protest of Alsace-Lorraine. W1 
German representative and one of the most enlightened re] 
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tives of the Allies affixed their signatures to the peace of 


a similar protest, they were simply giving notice of what soon 


evident, that consent to the Treaty of Versailles had not been o 


The poor wreckage of peace that now en 
testimony to the working of the law in this case. The 
consent has doubtless been disregarded more than it ha 
but it is none the less a law, violation of which hi 


failure to obtain the advantages that confo 
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consent of Cure 
tively prosperous 
force in hist h 
t accepta ¢ ] 
Stanti 


p at Versailles to which the 


v had been obtained, the world might now be rela 


and free from dread of the future Che effects 


ave been temporary and partial and illusory; volun 


ne has een permanent and adequate and su 


Sixthly, and lastly, so far as this groping search extends, ther 


~ 


seems to be a law of moral progress. Obscurely and slowly, vet 
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VISIDIV and measul 
stronger and more 


[he desire fot 


historian. If oth 


order, revenge ora 
plunder or a claim 


eval wars In late 


ably, moral influences in human affairs have becon 


widely extended than material influences 

the wealth or the territory or the enslavable popu 
gion was considered suthcient excuse for attack by 
sufficient explanation for the attack by an ancient 


r than material causes are offered as explanations 


by Herodotus or Xenophon or Polybius or Livy they are of a low 


mbition, perhaps, instead of acquisitiveness. Mere 


of feudal superiority was the basis of most medi- 


‘r times better reasons have been offered, have it 


deed existed National independence or security, local liberties, r 


than those + the Ww 


and unreason Of wa 
at 
of soldiers and sail 
diminution of persé 

ver women, of tl 


plovers over empk 


pearance 


le greater advantages granted by the law to em 


4 
rvees and to landlords over tenants, the spread of 


nerican industrial leaders is reported to have a 


lately, after calculating that the raw materials pro 


sympathy, protection of the oppressed, the defens« 
rrofessed motives for which modern governments 
ne to war—belong to a higher group of incentives 


ars of antiquitv or the Middle Ages. Camouflage 


be. The First Vice-President of this Association 


recent great war arose pri- 


tact remains 


r, it will be readily believed that they have asserted 


ll more ray 


of slavery, of serfdom, of the whipping 


Irs, criminals, apprentices, and school chilk 


| ren, the 


mal oppression, of man’s physical and legal powe: 


of helptulness, are just so many proofs of the 


rai progress. 


greed 
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entailed. It a peace had been drawn up i. - 
lation of another re 

an early ruler and 

ligious or political 

of an 1deal—the 

and nations have ¢g 

these may party 
may be correct in his statement that the = 
marily from economic causes; but the EE that many higher 

; 
causes were involved the people, alwavs more moral than thei 
rulers, would not at any time within the last four centuries hav 
supported their governments in wars merely of plunder, aggression, 
or revenge 
It moral ideals have become increasingly predominant in the heat 
= idly increasing force in the realm oft 
existence of a law of nO xx 
+] 1, 


luced in the world are not sut 
take all requisite steps, by « 
necessary, to secure for the U 
materials. It is to be noted that 
public action, has been made, if 
acknowledgment in 


if such projects tl 


] ad 1] 
incipies graduall\ 


and now in 


S Was 
present mterns 
humanity has 
luties, and yet how sure 1s tts 
is a progress governed by law. 
Such are the six g 
coverable by a search among 
continuity ; second, a law ot 
of unity of the race, of 
fourth, a law of democracy 
moral progress. 
May I repeat that I do n 


1 


principles which it would be wel 


we may hope to attain; but as natural laws, which we must 


whether we want to or not, whose workings we cannot obviat 
ever much we may thwart them to our own failure and di 
laws to be accepted and reckoned with as much as the 
tation, or of chemical affinity, or ot 
psychology. 
\n urgent question concerning 
thoughtful mind. How much opj 
torical law leave for the free choice ¢ free action 


may perhaps be answered by asking how much opj 
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nt tor the needs ot all t nations 
lomacy, by seizure, or if 
States an adequate s 
this acreement. though i1 
made at all, secretly, without « 
en discussion It is evident that 
these projects, re al are a \ 
progress ihe work las gone evond then | 
ire no longer such as can be used in argument or widespread aj 
1 men who hold them are behind the times; then jects can o1 
e reached, it reached at all, deceitiul and netarious means 
Not onlv intensively but extensively mot forces have tet 1 
come predominant Chere w 1 time when fidelity to contract 
ustice, mercy, applied only within the tamil Che validit f these 
I extended rol lal the tribe 
nation, NEN «these later ages from the nation to international 
elations | victis Was, ith o srennus the Gau u 
ent defense for his peace with the Romans; t Ir. Walson ar 
vd Geors nustaken though the mav have been. the Treatv of 
tice In moments ot depressiot I 
Hons it ma e a solace 
| 
Liat i¢ Liz Lit ‘ | i¢ i 
progress toward that realization, for it 
laws have ventured to state as d 
phenomena irst, a law 
mpermanence nations; thit 
dependence among all its members; 
tn, aw OT treedom; SIXtn, aw Ot! 
t ¢ ceive Ot these generalizations as 
l tor us to accept, or as ideals which 
accept 
e, how 
I 


1vsical law leave to the builder, the engineer, 
\s much freedom as he is able to utilize, appar 
ipportunity do the laws of chemistry leave tl 
| dves or explosives, the synthetic chemist 
» work what seem miracles to us laymen 
much freedom in thinking do the laws of psychology leave t 
ntist, the philosopher, the historian? Law in these fields does 


not bind thought or make man powerless, it only lays down the cond: 


tions under which he must think and act. The same is doubtless tru 


the laws I have used as analogies 
whereas historv involves the element of 

man will, nav be asked just how far anv one of us is free and 
how far 1 » restricted in his individual actions? A man can live 
only in % ‘tain period, neither in any earlier or later time. Ordi 
narily he can live only in one particular country and in the midst of 
one set of ial and political conditions. He can possess only his 
own heredit fis physical and mental nature are drawn entirel 
from his ancestors. He has no capacities or proclivities that have 
not come to him through his inheritance. He is controlled at every 
turn by the natural laws of the world in which he dwells. And vet 

feel free to act much as we choose. If our action is not entirely 

it simulates freedom. We are so used to our limitations that it 
is only exceptionally we feel them. Individually we find a wide field 
of activity ithin the limits that condition and to a grea 
control our action. We are free to act, subject to irresistible 
the background » have only a margin of freedom, but that 

rt, self-sacrifice, heroism; 
s and strength. 
he same position as men 

htly to one side « 


been abl oO de flect Sig 
d course of even He has been able to giv 
nts. If hi ae 


hnovemen fas 


* when he has worked along with 


effective 
he has influenced constructively the course of 
lated historic law the results have beet 
to reversal. Men have always 
actions will depend on 
these actions to historic law. 
o call attention to the great value the discov 


attainment ot human happine 55. 


can really be discovered and 
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shape to general mable t 
aw it has been ereat 
forces of histot ents; 
when his action 1 de 
structive, momel been 
and are free t 1 the 
conformiut 

Finally, I wis rv ot 
laws that control human history iii formu 
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( the e \ 
the e characteristics Ww is 
the present d will act 11 e futu s it 
kind sad] eeds a guide 1 t ( t 
knowledge ( h ( ( 
teaches is formula t {te eal 
n gets little satisfact f t \ { 
een made to teach whatever is wis! ( 
sm, militarism and cifist rchy and repu 
u sm ind mass actio1 h ta ( ee t I 
d tand d, 1] ppe wit il 
history \s nattet tre ure 
that all kinds of precedents can be drawn from it It i ] 
that cannot find some historical just t 
dustrious advocate can always in histor ument W . 
But so can his opponent: arguments 1 t ( 
except to those who are alread ! ced here is 
commol igreement on what fist es 
cause we have been able t ( ! | 
the analogy is never perfect; the historical example is never pre 
like the present problen History never repeats itself exact] Som 
factors are the same, others are different History teaching by « 
ample is a poor teacher 
It is true that the study of history is peculiarly enlightenit It 
teaches its votaries wisdom, if it does not teach speci 
\loderation, sanitv, insight into the 
doubtless come to the historiat he studies the d c 
the past He mav be, probablv is, more likely to be right than other 
men in his judgments on current events But wisdom is not t1 
Tel ible nd the histor 1 ittle le ( W 
men Phe role of Cassandra is at best an unp t ( 
We sometimes claim that history interprets the present Phat 
true; it is the only clue to the present. But it is a cold comfort 


The present is so momentat While we are speaku while we are 


thinking, the present slips back into the past, and the futur 
down upon us For practi uses, 11 historv is to have 
use, What we need 1s a ciue fT uture Sa Kil 


laws of history might give us. If we knew the laws of history we 
might reason and act with the same intelligence and precisi 
anticipation of success with which the engineer acts in confort 
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, or the astronomer with the laws of 
breeder with the Mendelian law of inheritance 
look forward to some future 

he search for the laws of history 


become the principal part of its 


ns of such a meeting will be devo 


OrK Of Making cie 


proximate causes 


the President 
1 commend or chide his 


iplications of his subject. 


on the programme will be assigned t 


) 


istorical thinker who, quite properly disregarding 
will propound and 


and crude efforts of his predecessors, 
all his colleagues some new and far 


f history. Other sessions will be devoted to 
ipplying to some of the political and social and economic problems of 
the day well-known and by that time universally accepted historical 
laws. Then indeed will the leaves of the tree the historians have 
planted be for the healing of the nations. 
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with the known laws of F 
astronomy, or the cattle 

So great 1s this h 
meeting of this Associa 
and their application will haj pI 
cedure. Many of the sessio ted, a 
now, to the difficult, interesting, and fruitful WEB sth: 
events of history and their = and effects; other s¢ 
sions will doubtless be given to the perennial task of discussing how 
and why history should be taught in ‘ iit will 
no doubt recapitulate recent progress ¢ col 
leagues or speculate on the larger in Bu: 
some gifted voung h 
the earl, 
explain to 


r tradition alone, bi 
ests. The place occupied 
complex was radically difi 
trv cher 
twenty 


reflectio 


lous 
ment toward our earl 
heightened wheneve1 

government in favo 


n then, a clo 


ublic senti 


39 | 
ve to the news of 
\ndrew Jackson in 182 


rudely into power, sweepin 
ot pri 


ready sympathy. 

erally in an exuberant deligh 
did more credit t 
superficiality of 

tributed solely to our 


a note of early European lil 


plete satisfaction with the Englan 


Mr. Rives, the American minister 
account of the July days, which he t 
ful revolutions which have ever oc 


I have not heard « 


L\MERICAN OPINION © HE FRENCH NINETEENTI 
CENTURY REVOLUTIONS 
IN war-time the political groupings of the moment m pern 
nently valid Yet 1 fact 1s more certain than t mut t t 
national friendships These are not based on 1 nit nt 
nana 1 lity na ter 
it hanging litical and 
by England in the Americat tio! 
erent in 1759, 1776, and 1917 | cout 
lings toward Ifrance in 1778 and another 
realization need not nduce 1 V1 
ns, but rather to a broader tolerance: it uld 
rom dead hatreds and toward international-mindednes 
lor Irance, it 1s true, American sympathy ha een peculiarly 
always been an emotional quality in our sent 
and latest ally. This feelings en 
Trance Cast a relative S] lorm 
ot tied re ] ey lee art 
Yet eve ser scrutiny of American opinion in 1820, 1848 
and 1870 reveals illuminating contrasts, which it is the purpose of 
his paper to analyze. 
ment in_ the nited State \\ peculiar] 
I foreign revolutions With t election 
o, western pioneel emoct! \ id roKel 
| evit the 7 ‘ iu ker 1: at +] hi ] 
rew impatient with old w and eaget 
- n 9 ] +1 1 ‘ 
lor change When change 3 ime abt 1, thie were ected W 
t when the news came, an optimism that 
ts than t ur head iti mparative 
omment in this period must not be at 
f worldly wisdom; over-confidence was 
of the Reform Bill 
at faris ( nome a eulos 
rmed “ one of the 1 t wonder 
rred in the histor, It the worid 
, {fs Single outrage perpetrated the peopl 
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this agitating crisis " Mr. Van Buren, secretary of state, 
in sending the minister's letters of credence, September 27, urged him 


to “explicitly state that the known sympathies of the people of the 


nited States are universally and enthusiastically in favor of 
] ] ] re 2 
that change, and of the principle upon which it was effected 
President Jackson in his message to Congress, December 7, re 
] ] 
erred in glowing terms to the late revolution 
( thre ment etfected if SO 
cou eople France, atford a ppy pre 
J turally eli ted from the } ndred 
eeling this that spontaneous and universal burst of applause 
I ou icipated. In congratulating you, my _ tello 
I up t s iuspicious t dearest interests ot inkind 
» me ‘ pond to the voice ot vy country yithout tra 
t p test degree that utary maxim of the illustrious 
Washingt ‘ ns al ibstinence trom all interference with the 
ter! ( nations 


long before this message set the seal of official approval on the 
| lemonstrations in many cities had attested its popu 
larity Banquets, processions, orations, sometimes public holidays, 
marked these occasions. The President and department heads took 
part in the Washington celebration, while at New York, November 26, 
thirty thousand came from adjoining cities to see what was called the 
biggest fete ever held in the country.’ 

Newspaper comment, while generally reflecting the widespread 
popular enthusiasm, bears also the impress of differing political and 
economic views [he Jacksonian press was wildly extravagant. So, 

] 


for example, the New York Morning Courier and Enquirer in its 


issue of September 4. 


vs from France bursts upon us like the commencement of a 

new age—the opening of a new era—the unfolding of another roll 1 

histo ( uture ages As we read over the accounts of the brave, 

e great, the icts of Frenchmen, in their efforts to preserve the 

iberty of the press, the rights of man and of human nature, the blood 
ils within every soul—it courses the veins with redoubled velocity- 


and the verv heart beats, as if it had received its agitations from tumults 


from the Palais Re itself 
1 Rives-Van Buret espatches, 1 7, July 30, 1830, Congressional Debates, 
PI 64, 265 
Var ren-] es] es, 1 pp. 219, 22 Cf. no. 19, p. 221 
R I] stic allusion to Lafayette, racter 
S e time r s mes f s’ Register, Sept. 4, 18, Oct. 2, 9 
Balt re Sen 
4 New York Morning Couricr and Enquirer, Nov. 29. Cf. Baltimore American 
Sept. 7, 1 13, 1¢ let. 1, 2 27; Charleston Courier, Sept. 24; Niles’ Register, 
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feared no 
would “ reign 


ut the continent ’, whose nations 


and in South America committ 
tude toward popular uprisings, 
But they represented the m 
society ; they inherited some of t 
Jacobinism; they were instincti\ 
Hence their 
fication 
The New York 
point of view. On September 8 it gave an analysis 
leading up to the revolution, too long to summarize her« 


ing sentences show its tempet1 


ntelligence f1 
have even 

make a running commentary 
portance, even though the 


imagine it will, with the 


fi 
attentive consideration Not 


the first 1m] wi 
W 1ci¢ extel 


inprejudiced 


Advertiser held that in the main France had been well 
for a monarchy, that though arles had been obstinate, 
ignorant, his subjects had come close to trespass 
charter rights and that the future was uncertain.‘ 
Che Democrats were k to 
Whig lukewarmness. The revolution was not enthusiastically re 
ceived by 
those who put 
trollers public op! 
upon the price of 
but who 1 
upon the 


on the unch 


Upiion of j 25! 
The /:nquire ew Reign of Te elieved 
e revolution we the lal iu u 
Dn were destined presently to become 
“a cluster of happy, heroic and glorious republ 
Che Democratic press, then, was enthusiastic over t ition 
foretold its triumph and its far-reaching influence lhe Whigs were 
more cautious. Clav’s championship of the revolutions in Greece 
e element 
without qua 
Lhe pen 
m rrance Was oO! uk il istoul I 
Still it possesses that high degree of i 
st burst of its furv, as to demand the most 
should the glow of generous enthu 1 
ich all good republicans must feel at the 
those facts have been develope 
anceable rights of ma Had the revolution in France: 
5 Cf. New York Courier a Sept. 4 ( rlestor “ric? 
Oct. 6: S nnah Ref m. Sept . 
6 Ne York ( wip sept I 


ve should have seen the whole aristocracy of money 


( Vie each ¢ 
Cie 
t evo producer set 
( t Wey j 
Che views of a few leading Americans may be briefly summarized. 
Calhoun, already becoming estranged from Jackson, was cautious. 


1 a letter written in October, 1830, he remarked that the revolution 


continued to advance “ with the same admirable skill and promptness, 
which characterised its first movements’. He feared that it would 
rouse the rulers of Europe to madness and despair. Clav. writing 
rouse the ruler I Jul e tO maane and despair. ay, Writing 


December, was more optimistic, though he too felt that the situ 
ation was not without danger, as a Bourbon had been placed on the 


new throne and the former ministers had not been adequately pun 


shed John Ou confided his hopes and fears to his 
diary, December 23, 1830. [Expecting still further changes, he re- | 
iced, but refused to be dazzled by visions of glory that might never | 


be realized. ‘“ Cheering approbation of the past may be coupled with 
ardent hope for the future without extending applause to that which 
is questionable in principle, or prematurely censuring that which must 
ultimately be revised.” Monroe, the last of the Jeffersonians, now 
in the final year of his life, retained his old ardor for revolutionary 


France. He wrote to Adams, January 25, 1831, that a new epoch 


had been opened for France and for the world. He wrote to Tam- 


many Hall accepting its invitation to a meeting to “ celebrate the late 


lorious revolution ... in favor of liberty’ and expressing the 


opinion that the leaders’ moderation “ affords an additional strong 


ground on which to confide 1n their success’! Garrison, intereste 
in the negroes rather than the French, referred caustically to “‘ the 
late dinners, and illuminations, and ovations, and shoutings, at the 


Benton 


made only a rhetorical allusion to it in connection with his fig! 


it on 
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South, over the downfall of the French tvrant, Charles the Tenth ”, 
and the bitterness they must have excited in the slaves. | 
the Bank 

New \ rk ( 7 iit N 

t f Joh» ( Cali I 274 

* Henrv \ rik New rk 1904 I\ 201 

10 J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, VIII. 253. 

11 Monroe, Ii ritings, VII. 216, 22 

therator, vol. I., 6 (1831 cited in Lloyd Garrison, The 
his Lit I 221 

r4 j Vea v, I. 261 r later expressions opinio 

cf. J es 1 nat hostile ttitude to the Orleanist monar y in 18 ly’ 


the ] 


predicted a revolution,’* but said 


interested rather in the romantic 


1 with himself that he chanced to be 
historical moment. He hastened 
impressed 


and was favorably i1 


the opening of a new era 


immensely enthusiasti 


to Boston, in order to express 
was astonished and grieved a 
but retained his own confidence 


in Europe. “ With many 


to me, than anvbody 


th .dmeri 


article in the .Vort/ 


pect of Reform in Europe ”’ 


i¢ 


Everett, showed a remarkab ot 
writer felt that a movement had commenced 
rand t 


by great vicissitudes, to prospet 


the object of anxiety, admiration, fez 
rapture, to be misrepresented, to be vilified; but destined to go on, 
and unfold a mighty train of the most momentous, firmly 


trust, the most auspicious consequences’. He felt that 

French monarchy marked only a transition stage toward an inevitable 
Samuel G. Howe, already a veteran of the Greek revo 
Paris during the July days and threw himself into the 


Lafayette 


republic.*? 
lution, was in 
movement with characteristic ardor, being restrained by 


personally from exposing himself to further danger. To him it was 


“ that wonderful event, the pride of France, the admiration of Europe 
Cooper, then at the height of his fame, was also 


and the world ”.** 
in Paris. He became intimate with Lafayette, but distrusted the new 


7); Caleb Cushing’s unshaken < 


of the Late R 


17 Everett's sympathy 
pronounced Sept 


on Lafayette 


I. 461, 517 
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iterary men, ( YIChow, WI 1g 
nothine ahout it wher } 
Deen nothing abou when it can g 

vexes Im ndaot na na sea 
a gre to the coronation of Lou 
Philiy He telt new life stirring 
ning was and hurried back from | tion 

ie chilly attitude of busi nterest 
In Krance and her role ershiy 
es. any fears, | have more hopes, it see 
wrote in September 
Review for Jul 831, on “ The Ps 
Vritten probably by the editor, ( 
e world situatior 
~ to be marked 1 ubt 
etarded: to be alternate 
France (Review n, Boston, 18 I] +4 and Sewar 
narrative of Lafayette’s part in the struggle ar subsequent break th |] 

Philippe, based on personal conversations Oration on Lafayette, 1834 Vor 
III 41) 

39-41 
14H. W. Longfellow, Life, I. 101 
Washington Irving, Life and tte? Ne York, 1862 II. 434 
H. Cl inning, Vemotr fil Cnanning tor 1s II] 
the revolution is further evidenced by hi ku 
6, 1834, and included in I rations and Sp ' 


sovernment, preferring a revised form of legitimism.' Brvant, his 
e friend, was more hopeful \s editor and owner of the / 

he signed and supported calls for public meetings in behalf of 

the European revolutionists. To him Garnier-Pageés wrote for infor 


mation as to the American system of government, which “ furnishes 
us the model that we wish to imitate ” 

Thus, while the statesmen were generally cautious, the men of 
v enthusiastic. In this they represented the bulk 


of popular feeling, in North and South alike, though the Democrats 


were more ardent than the Whigs and the moneyed classes stood 
aloot live vears later the situation had changed radically; Presi 


dent Jackson had brought us to the verge of war with France over 
the claims controversy; it was Clay and Calhoun who, urging mod- 
eration, seemed more pro-French than he. but the contrast 1s less 


significant when one recalls how different were revolutionary and 


erica had made notable strides along the lines already 


suggested in 1830 lhe interest in the new West had become a pas 
sion lhe desire for expansion combined with economic and patri 
otic motives to produce war with Mexico over Texas and serious 
disagreement with [England over Oregon These were now at an end 
and a certain complacency over the results and future prospects 
tinged the mental attitude of the day. “ Peace, plenty, and content 
ment reign throughout our borders’, wrote President Polk in his 
fourth message, December 5, 1848, “and our beloved country pre 
sents a sublime moral spectacle to the world.” Jacksonian crudeness 
had been softened a little, but not much, though the figure of the 
slaveholder was looming larger than the frontiersman and exuberant 
democracy had yielded to a naive materialism. The Abolitionist 
movement was important and there were various social experiments, 
but the mass were far more interested in the nation’s rapid strides 
toward wealth and power than in radicalism. With these qualifica 
tions, however, the country still kept so much of its early simplicity 
and its traditional enthusiasm for a republic per se, that the American 
attitude toward France in the first months of 1848 differed only 


slightly from that in 1830. 


( ) ( ne of (Ne Yor! 19 ) 
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For a more extended treatment of the general subject, see I N. Curtis, 


et l'Opinion Publique en Amérique”, in La Révolution 
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emancipating the slaves of their 
feated, 28-1 Calhoun wanted to lay 

as premature, but his motion 

Democrats voting for it 

stephen A 

expressing general American sentiment 
\pril 2, declared that “ the wi 


esting or sublime spectacle tl 


people, resolved to secure for themsel 


assert, in the majesty of their str 
enlightened age man is 
recognition “meets my\ 
request for immediate considerati 
vote, nineteen Democrats 
Democrats and sixteen Whigs opp 
with a slight change in phraseolog 
being immediately made unanimous 
in the House, where two antislaver) 
and bitter wrangle on that sub} 
din, 
An attempt to reconsider, the 
the latter being Whigs. 
\braham Lincoln 


lay: 
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Ir. Rush, the American 1 \ 1 fu 
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were greatly impressed by what they con- 
sidered the unprecedented action of Congress, and the National As- 


sembly by rising vote offered the American people the thanks of the 


\s in 1830, public meetings and parades were held in the chief 


\merican cities, though the celebrations seem to have been less 


1 
Che early expressions of newspaper opinion were generally favor 
able, irrespective of part Thus the New York Daily Globe (anti 


slavery Democrat) declared on March 21: “ From one end of the 


er, our people will sympathize with the people of 
France in their efforts to rid themselves of a miserable and expensive 
monarchy "’; and on the twenty-second: “ The more we reflect upon 


the astounding news from France, the more certain we are that great 


country and her millions of people have seen her last monarch.” The 
\lbany Argus (Democrat) rejoiced on the twenty-eighth that the 


republic had at last become “a reality, a certainty, a fixed fact” 
The New Orleans Picayune (Democrat) would have been filled with 
exultation, could it have been certain that the new government would 
follow a wise policy. However, “this revolution has been consum 
mated so easily, that we have an abiding faith that it will lead to 
great results The Charleston Courier (Democrat) had “ every 
confidence in the people who have thus carried out a comparatively 
bloodless revolution *’.* The Savannah Republican (now a Whig 
paper) assured its readers on the twenty-seventh that the unhappy 
sequel of the first revolution would not be repeated. ‘‘ We hope and 
predict a more auspicious termination to the present one, and as 
France, in the darkest hour of our great struggle for freedom, 
stretched out a cordial hand—cheered us with her sympathy, and lent 
us a Lafayette, gratitude, if no stronger feeling, should prompt us 
heartily to join our voices to the loud acclaim which sounds over the 
sea, and to foreign lands the tidings at last FrANcE 1s Free.”” The 
New York Tribune (Whig) grew lyrical over “ the great revolution ” 
which “so immeasurably transcends in importance and in promise 
any other event of the last ten vears that it must be idle for some 
time to seek to win public attention to anything else ” 
There was one notable exception to this chorus of praise. The 
Washington National Intelligencer, formerly the official Whig paper, 
was hostile from the start. “‘ The sympathies of disinterested auditors 
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as a party and thought it quite pos 

ble that many ved its position.*® 
It is well known that among the earliest decrees of the provisional 
overnment were those establishing national workshops and abolishing 


When this news reached America, th« 
instantaneous. At once a split took 
s, but between radicals and conser\ 
broader question of ec 
previously sympathetic, 
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ir great triumph, and the respect of toreign nations, by the adoj 


tion of measures at once so visionary and so fatal in their consequences 


if April 15, a hostile account of French radicalism was 
quoted at length from the English ]1ilmer and Simith’s Times, warn 
ing American merchants to consign no property to French ports at 
present and asserting that the revolution had annihilated the foreign 
trade of France. from this time on, the Republican loses interest in 
French affairs, though on the twenty-fourth it warned its readers 
against the exaggerations of English papers and reiterated that, in 
spite of the early follies and absurdities of the new government, as 
long as Lamartine and his friends remained at the helm it would not 
despair of the republic. The Charleston Courier of April 7 printed 

from its Paris correspondent in which the decree on labor 
was called one “impossible to realize, and which ought not to be 
realized if it could be”, while that on slavery, it was said, dictated 
by the impulse of the moment, would be considered by philanthro 
pists, no less than by politicians, “more generous than wise”. In 
its issue of the seventeenth, its Washington correspondent wrote that 
many persons had two sets of opinions on the revolution; while they 
would express no doubt in public as to the capacity of the French for 
self-government, they informed their confidential friends that France 
would hardly adhere long to any constitution, being too easily led 
into war. The New Orleans Picayune, while scoffing at the exag 
gerations of Willmer and Smith’s Times, on April 19, came out the 


following day with a frightened editorial headed ‘“ Ledru-Rollin 
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pro-Southern Democratic paper, which did 


Van Buren, into the Free Soil camp, merely remarked 


nificant fact that Hale’s antislaver 


of congratulation received just one vote, h 
ike the 


Meanwhile radical or antislavery 
supported the French move 


Tribune or Democratic like the Globe, 
ment with added fervor. The Tribune on April 12 asserted 
mocracy in France proclaims the absolute incompatibility oi 
ciples with the toleration of Human Slavery, and decrees 

overthrow of that shameful scourge. Party Democracy here 1 
avowed and boasted ally of Slavery, and is even now battlin 
plant and extend Slavery in territory hitherto Free.” Both vigorously 
attacked their opponents, even though belonging to the same party 
Chus the Whig 7ribune sarcastically remarked on April 5 that the 
New York Courier and Enquirer and the Express (both conservative 
Whig papers in 1848) found little consolation in the existing state 
of affairs. ‘“‘ We regret, for the sake of our Wall st. neighbor, if not 
f the Provisional Government of France, that we must take the 
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confidence which the former retains in the latter down a peg still 
Lamartine had declared against Communism, it was true, but by n 
means against Fourierism, a very different thing.** In like manner 
the New York Globe of A 


His idea of Democracy did not make it incompatible with slaver 


pril 6 fiercely attacked Calhoun’s position 
Che new French decree could not of course meet his approval. “ Thi 
fact alone will be likely to induce the Slaveocracy of the United 
States to regret the Revolution in France.” And on April 7: “O 
casionally, an editor of a Federal paper expresses doubts a 
wisdom of the French Revolutionizers. A few slave-holders are not 
vet ready to congratulate the French people, because they are deter 
mined to abolish slavery in their colonies. . . . The Argus, Mr. Cal 
houn and other advocates of the slave power, may endeavor to dis 
hearten the friends of liberty, but we tell them there is no fear of 
monarchy in France.” 

furning to individual opinions, it 1s clear that President Polk was 
as enthusiastic as his predecessor had been in 1830. It is equall 


obvious that Calhoun, now as then, was distrustful. His views are 
fully set forth in a dozen letters written between March and July 
It is rather surprising that in these nothing appears in regard to thx 
l‘rench decrees concerning slavery or labor. France was not pre 
pared for a republic, he felt. She had here much sympathy, but littl 
confidence among the thinking. The 1848 revolutions showed that 
Europe had not advanced beyond Dorrism, or the right of a majority 
to overturn a constitution at its pleasure. The chance of a stabl 
situation developing in Germany was more hopeful, due to her fed 
eral system. France was trying to go back to the liberty of the stat 
f nature, betore the formation of society. Abolitionism in this 
country was based on a similar error. Should the French republic 
he saw no alternative but an imperial government. With great 


relief he hailed the defeat of Chartism as the turning-point in Euro 


pean affairs. Webster was equally skeptical. In a letter dated July 
It et ri re ced in Cavaigr s victor 
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American Opinion of French Revolt 
2, he makes his only contemporary reterence to the 
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The young Free Soilers were of course more enthusiastic tl 
statesmen. Typical of these were Tilden and Sumner lhe 

former, in his address to the Democratic members of the New York 
legislature, April 12, 1848, known as “ the first gun free soil” 
asked his hearers what American heart did not expand with pride 
and gratitude when a praver for institutions like ours was the first 
voice that arose from regenerated France; to him the new republic 
was Clearly justified in breaking down the obstacles which had so long 
kept labor from receiving its due rewards.** Charles Sumner, in a 
series of letters to his brother George during April and May, made 
it clear that he regarded the revolution as the greatest even 
accomplished in so short a time. American sympathy was 


in favor of it, but 


the rich and the commercial classes feel that property is rendered 
secure, and with many of these the pocket is the chief sensorium. M1 
Webster, I am told, condemns this revolution, saying it is a movement 
37 Webster, Writings and Speech on, 1903), ‘ ivate Correspondence 
Cf. also XIV. 6 23, a despz to the American minister 
Webster as secretary of *, on é 10 Louis Napoleon 
1851. He there reviewed the c: *s of the yublic’s failure 
Americans were in no hurry to recognize the new régime, but directed 
in line with American diplomati adition, a as the French 
taken place 
38 Clay, Works (New York, 1904 
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Of the intellectuals, Whittier was naturally enthusiastic, especially 
the antislaverv decree,'' Lowell was moved to song,'? [Emers 


was rather skeptical, chiefly on the Socialist issue,** Bryant was hope- 


il Ul Mole 
. 


ful, though he had some apprehensions,** Horace Greeley was confi 
uller gratitied by Rush’s promptness,‘® Howe wrot 
Liberté, E-qalité, Fraternité under the entry of his son’s birth in the 
family Bible,*?7 George ‘Vicknor was definitely hostile.“* Among 
Southern writers, J. P. Kennedy, a Whig, and W. G. Simms, a slavery 


man, disliked the French in general and the revolution in particular 


t 


lhe former had unpleasant visions of “ that gentlest of sucking doves 


the mob of Paris, sacking the Tuilleries ’’, while wages went up one 
| 

hundred per cent. and rents came down fifty per cent. ; the latter 

could not regard as the focus of civilization a land in which occurred 


“ revolutions that are never natural or gradual—never harmless and 
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Thus in 1848 as in 1830, the official attitude of the government 
ind the feeling of the people in general were friendly to the revolu 


tion, while the wealthy and conservative were critical, if not openly 


hostile. The Democrats remained on the whole more favorably dis 
posed than the Whigs, but the line of cleavage ran rather ross than 


iignment regarding negro slavery As the Irench repul n its 


decrees on this subject and its earlier tendency toward lalistu 
experiment touched more controversial issues than in 1830, the ton 


§ American comment on the negative side was distinctly more 
embittered. 

Che revolution of 1870 like that of 1830 turned, in the view of 
} 


\merica, on the personality of an individual \s the earlier move 


ment gained favor from the popularity of L 


us its leader, so the later was judged in terms of Napoleon III., 
whom it overthrew. American opinion of Napoleon III. was deter 
mined largely by three circumstances, his up d'ctat, his attitude 


during the American Civil War, and his Mexican expedition 

lhe coup d'état was generally unpopular in this country Phe 
Second Republic had already thrown off its Socialist associations and 
had settled down to a bourgeois conservatism, soothing to the fears 


»f its American critics [ts violent replacement by an empire seemed 


needless and ran counter to our traditional svmpathy for the repul 
can torm ot government 
I 1 
lar more importat howeve was Nap 1 e1 
ness for the South during the Civil War S ‘ ! . g 
imalvsis of his attitude and its reasons Som he tactors wert 
doubtless the instinctive svmpathy of B mapartism tor ristocrat 
society, imbued as Was supposed with military e me ce 
strong, hostile United States adjacent to his Mexican empire, tl 


old connection with Louisiana, antipathy to the blockade for economi 


reasons, and perhaps the fact that the Orleanist princes and_ the 


French republicans favored the North 


Phe Mexican expedition, begun for dynastic reasons, had as one 

of its objects to prevent the expansion of the United States over the 
For tl per the I 

f an Active Life, I. 512, 52 the French rey I. 385, 1] 
er a peria ) 

account of Napoleon's attitude, see II. 252 ar passin L. M 
Confederate Diplomat at the Court of Napoleon III it m. Hist 
255-281, and a despatch by Slidell to 1 
Confederate Nat pp. 135-138 
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whole continent lhe plan of setting up a European monarchy in 
Mexico under a Spanish, French, or Austrian prince was proposed 
by a member of the French legation in Mexico, in a book published 
during 1844. The right of French intervention to protect “ the inde 
pendence of states and the equilibrium of the great political forces in 
America ” was asserted by Guizot, as foreign minister, in the Cham 
ber ot Deputies the following year. But all this had been for 
gotten, if it was ever generally known, and the odium of setting up 
a foreign monarchy in our sister state attached itself to Napoleon 
personally rather than to French policy in general. Feeling on our 
side rose so high that war was regarded as a possibility.°* A revo 
lution in France was freely predicted in Bigelow’s letters to the Stat 
Department as early as 1863. 

When war broke out between France and Prussia, American sym 
pathy in the North was naturally on the side of Prussia, in the South 
on the side of France. lhe Republican press was practically a unit, 
though even in the North Democratic papers tended to champion the 


cause of Napoleon. His fall and the proclamation of the Third 
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It should not be forgotten that while the percentage of foreign-born in the 


population of the North Atlantic division of states was 20.5 in 1870, it was only .8 
in the South Atlantic division Jencks and Lauck, The Immigration Problem (New 
York, 1912), p. 467. Of these, the Germans vastly exceeded the French, there 
being, for example, 151,203 of the former in New York, 50.746 in Philadelphia, 
49,446 in Bostor gainst 8240, 2471, and 615 of the latter in the same cities Even 
in the South, the Germans greatly outnumbered the French (1621 to 144 in Rich- 


mond, 1826 to 97 in Charleston, 1768 to 207 in Memphis, 787 to 99 in Savannah), 


but were not sufficiently numerous to influence public opinion. Statistics of Popu- 
lation, Ninth Census, pp. 388 ff 

The New York Tribus July 25, 1870, asserts that nearly all the leading 
journals of the country oppose Napoleon. The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin 


of July 28 declares that the Washington administration is leaning distinctly toward 


Prussia and that partizan Republican papers in the North are falsely that 


he American masses are pro-Germat Phe Richmond Whig of July 


admits that 


re 
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No fraud so gigantic ever before perished so swiftly and so utter 
rhe tall of the first Napoleon seems august by comparison. . . . The last 


Napoleon is a bad copy of his supposed uncle with the heart anc 


left out. . . . Louis Bonaparte still lives; but Caesarism, whereof he was 


chief priest and prophet, is dead forever. It has debauched and weakened 
his country; it has repaid her neither with glory nor with splendor; let 


i 


its putrid remains be speedily buried, and let Republican France receive 


the generous sympathy invoked by the disasters she has inherited and 
he perils by which she is environed. Hitherto, the Germans, so wantonly 
sailed, have had our best wishes: now. we fervently trust that thei: 
ers v be meclined to peace on terms which France can accept 
hout ¢ 1 t t being patient to efface its ( in 


On the ninth he expressed his beliet that the new government was 


already as firmly established as the empire ever was, “ and with hopes 
h for France and for civilization, we say, God save 
he French Republic! "°° From then on, the 7ribune pressed for an 
rly and moderate peace, threatening Germany with a loss of sym 


pathy if she crushed the republic. A tone of slightly pro-German 
neutrality marked the subsequent course of the paper. 
It was inevitable that Southern editors should hold the opposite 


T 


point of view. The Charleston Courier printed eulogistic reviews of 
Napoleon's career on September 3 and 7. He had governed the 


country with consummate wisdom, step by step increasing its liberty 
and diminishing his own despotic power. A French republic meant 
confusion, blood, and eventually the despotism of a single man. The 
empire was preferable to either of the royalist lines. On the fifteenth 
it gave its opinion that the new republic had a doubtful future. The 
Mobile Datly Register in a ferocious leader (September 13) dwelt on 
“the present abject condition of France—if those bloody relics over 
which Red Republicanism is now fighting in search of plunder, may 


vet be called France ’.“° The Savannah Republican on September 8 


8 A similar position was maintained in even sharper terms by the New York 

) hich warned Bismarck that a war directed against a Bonaparte could n 

be er war ag re] \ ut throwing away the moral strength 
f the Ger the s ithy with which it had been previously regarded ; 
e New Yor! ld, which could not expect our German fellow-citizens to un- 
lerstand the «¢ s1 e Americans felt toward French republic; by the New 
York Sun hich regarded the situation as transformed, our sympathies being again 
th France, our prayers and good wishes all for her complete success. See ex- 
r f these papers in the Baltimore Sun of Sept. 8. This journal also 
favored the republic with increasing ardor (cf. the issue of Sept. 21), though its 
mtemporary, the Baltimore dmerican, was in some doubt as to the real feeling of 
the Fre people rican, Sept. 9, 14). The Sun’s faith in the new republic 
S severe shaken by the events of the Commune, but survived the ordeal; Sun 

M 7 

[his has no reference to the Commune, which did not begin until March 
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was ready to admit that the empire was temporarily extinct, but 
whether it was to be permanently extinct was another questio1 \s 

r the so-called republic, that was impossibl lhe Richmond 
hig was somewhat more friendly The announcement of the new 
republic had not excited the enthusiasm among our people whicl 
such an event usually engenders Che new republic might be 


ived, but had now become the byect 
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Galveston Tri-IVeekly News (moderate Democrat) was al nendly 


and was interested to see how completely the whole Republican pres 
the North had changed its tone; naturally the Republican Raleig] 


andara and \tlanta Lra tolowed their t i€ 


Following the precedent set in 1830 and 1848, Mr. W 


the American minister, was the first member ot the dipl 


to recognize the intant republi This he did on September 7 in 
obedience to cabled orders from Washingtor \n extremely cordial 


orrespondence with jules TOMOWRC, aNd TOT Gavs n 


front of the legation was filled with cheering crowds, while deleg 


tions of French citizens presented addresses of thanks to the minister 
} ] } 
for his prompt support Che Avenue de I’ Impeératrice was changed 
to Avenue des Etats-Unis."* 
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President Grant, in his message to Congress on December 5, re- 
ported the minister’s action, taken under his direction, with the fol 
lowing comment: 

The reestablishment in France of a system of government discon- 


nected with the dynastic traditions of Europe, appeared to be a proper 


subject for the felicitations of Americans. Should the present struggl 
result in attaching the hearts ot the French to our simpler forms of 
representative government, it will be a subject of still further satisfaction 
to our people. While we make no effort to impose our institutions upon 
the inhabitants of other countries, and while we adhere to our traditional 
neutrality in civil contests everywhere, we can not be indifferent to the 
spread of American political ideas in a great and highly civilized country 
like France. 
The republic, he added, had asked us to use our good offices in the 
interest of peace, but we had been compelled to decline on ascertain- 
ing that the Germans were unwilling to entertain such a proposition.** 
Congress was much more cautious than during the earlier French 
crises. A resolution “ commending the suffering poor of France to 
the American people” and another providing for the use of a naval 
vessel to forward supplies were both passed unanimously (on Feb- 


ruary I and 4, 1871, respectively), but only after both had been 
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amended by striking out the preamble, which 
France, and by including Germany in the scope « 
ther amendment by Senator John Sherman ot 
profound sympathy to the French and instructing 
lend them “every aid, assistance, encouragement, and 

sistent with the laws of nations and our treaties with otl 

in establishing upon a firm basis a republican gover 

forth a sharp debate on the relative help given 

France and Germany and never came to a vot 

Other manifestations of 
public demonstrations appear to 
ences can be found in letters and menx 
Charles lot Norton, September 
no more, let there be war no mo 
IEemerson sings, ‘God said, I am tired of kings ’.” 
letters expressed little faith in the new government, 

Thiers was a Bonapartist at heart and that a more comp! 

with the past was necessary. For a time he had a curwwt 
something might come out of the Commune, though he had 

pathy with radicalism.** Carl Schurz was pessimistic, but the wi 
was not vet over and his judgment could hardly have been impartial.®* 
Seward *° and Sumner” visited Paris within the next two years anc 
returned with strong hopes for the republic’s stability. Lowell, 
tensely opposed to the empire, experienced conversion to the 
Republic somewhere between April and June, 1873 

One concludes that American public opinion was 
favorable to democratic changes in other lands, and particularly in 
France. The masses were enthusiastic, especially in 1830 and 1848 
To this general statement two qualifications must be added as a result 
of the foregoing study. 

In the first place, the approval was not unanimous, being affected 
by political, economic, and social considerations. The conservative 
elements in American society expressed distrust, if not active dislike, 
in the first two periods. The South and pro-Southern sympathizers 
in the North formed the opposition in the last two periods. Mem 


ories of the Reign of Terror, coupled with the menace to trade 
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implicit in every revolution, were the causes of alarm in 1830; the 
socialistic threat to property rights and the emancipation decree in 
1848 seemed to many still more ominous; the respective attitudes of 
French imperialists and republicans toward this country during the 
Civil War were the determining factors in our feeling toward them 
a decade later. ‘The note of fear for the future, in so far as the 
change concerned us, gives place to the note of anger or enthusiasm 
based on the recollection of the recent past. Further, the vicissitudes 
of American politics brought it about that the Democratic party, 
which had championed the new French governments in 1830 and 


1 


1848, found itself on the opposite side in 1870. 

In the second place, the three revolutions were received here with 
a diminishing rate of public interest. This may be traced partly to 
the successive failures of 1830 and 1848 trom the standpoint of 
liberalism and permanence; French revolutions were becoming a twice 
told tale and creating increasing skepticism. Partly it was due no 
doubt to the growing wealth and sophistication of American society 
far removed in 1870 from Jacksonian Democracy with its somewhat 
naive enthusiasms ; partly again to a world-wide decline of confidence 


in constitutional panaceas and to the growing democracy of mon- 


archies. It was more apparent in 1870 than in 1830 that a monarchy 


like Denmark or Holland was at least as satisfactory as a republic 
like Guatemala or [laiti 

And yet the romance between the two countries, as |. Clemenceau 

} 


calls it, was not shattered. It is not only true that most Americans 


sympathized with the successive efforts of the French for greater 
freedom. The softening of Civil War memories and the rise of a 
new generation restored that sympathy to practical unanimity in 1914 
IQ1g, raised to new emotional intenseness by the world-menace of 
German imperialism. There is little doubt that it will survive the 
disappointments of the past decade. For it is a singularly tenacious 
romance and, when all is said, this materialistic America is at heart 


a people full of sentiment. 
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IACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


WHATEVER may have been the political transformations in other 
sections of the United States, New England has been looked upon 
as a conservative stronghold in which a party of opposition was negli 
gible, if one existed at all lhis has been especially the accepted view 
of Massachusetts in the generation between 1824 and 1848, from the 


dav when the issues of the War of 1812 had become so dulled that 


old Federalists and Jeffersonian Republicans could no longer maintain 
their separate identity to the day when the Mexican War had brought 


the issue of slavery and the extension of slave territory before the 
American people so violently that national parties began to disinte 
grate once more and section defied section in ominous foreboding of 
civil war. This quarter-century, the period of Daniel Webster's 
leadership, has come down to us in legend and history as a time in 
which Massachusetts adhered to the conservative tradition, even 
though other states acclaimed the frontiersman, Andrew Jackson of 
Tennessee, and placed him in the White House at Washington to put 
in practice the theories of Western democracy. 

At the beginning of this period Massachusetts was approaching 
great economic development. At the end it had been practicall 
transformed from an agricultural and seataring community into 
manufacturing state. Cotton-muills which had been established in the 
early ‘twenties had expanded into corporations with millions of 1 
vested capital controlled in the financial circles of Boston. Banking 
institutions of the city had grown in proportiot By 1848 railroad 
lines radiated from Boston into all parts of the state, and connections 
had been made over the Berkshires with Albany and the West. In 
place of the free-trade principles of the old merchant families, these 
new urban conservatives, manufacturers and railroad builders, had 
fixed upon Massachusetis the principle of protectior To meet the 
changing sentiment of his constituency, Daniel Webster had 
doned free-trade opinions. Conservative ideas, however, were stil 
predominant in business and in social life, and most often successful 
at the polls 

Looking back from his old age to the days of his father, Edward 
Everett Hale could say readily enough that the Jacksonian party in 
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Massachusetts was “ hardly more than a coterie of a few people of 


whom it was said . . . that they kept the party conveniently small 
so that there might be enough Federal offices to go around”. But 


a party which for ten years was able to win more than thirty-five per 
cent. of the total vote is not to be dismissed so easily.® 

There were many people in Massachusetts who rejected the con- 
servative leadership of Abbott Lawrence in business and Daniel Web- 
ster in politics. ‘There were many who did not hold the sectional 
point of view which had produced the Hartford convention of 1814 
and had approached very near to secession from the Union. Al- 
though there was a small group of office-seekers who scrambled for 
places at the disposal of the Democratic administrations in Washing- 
ton, Democracy in Massachusetts was a large party of protest against 
the “aristocracy ’’, against the leaders in fashionable society, capi- 
talists, religious “ liberals’, and political conservatives. The votes 
for Democratic candidates came from country folk, fishermen, and 
poorer classes in general who sought a change in the established order 
of society. Between 1824 and 1848 Jacksonian Democracy was essen- 
tially a rural party in rebellion against the domination of urban wealth 
and social position. 

That old radical elements should go into the new Democratic party 
was natural. Those country folk, whose fathers in Antifederalist 
days had opposed the adoption of the Constitution, those old Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans who had objected to Federalist domination over 
a “‘ consolidated * government, found that their convictions led them 
into Jacksonian Democracy. Jeffersonian prejudice against the “ well 
born ”’ coincided with Jacksonian suspicion of “ aristocrats. With 
such traditional opinions were joined those of the younger generation 
whose fancies were caught by the glamour of theoretical democracy. 
Among them George Bancroft was the outstanding figure. Although 
his friends, George Ticknor and Edward Everett, returned from 
their studies in European universities without loss of conservative 
opinions, the influence of German metaphysics upon Bancroft seems 
to have been great, for he came back to resume his friendships in 
conservative social circles with a democratic idealism which not only 
pervaded his historical writing but determined his political course.® 
\ll three gave to American thought a contact with German ideas 

2M. A. DeW. Howe, Life and Letters of George Bancroft (1908), I. 214n. 
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that stimulated the Transcendentalism of their friends, William Ellery 
Channing and Ralph Waldo Emerson.' 

This radical Unitarianism asserted the “ inalienable worth of man’ 
and, accordingly, became active in the cause of antislavery and 
reforms which aimed to better the lot of humanity Emerson decried 
the long hours and small pay of the Irish laborer on the railroad near 
Concord. He pointed a finger of scorn at the religion of his aristo 
cratic friends: “ Boston or Brattle Street Christianity is a compound 


of force, or the best Diagonal line that can be drawn between Jesus 


Christ and Abbott Lawrence.” Lawrence was “ fully possessed with 
that hatred of labor, which is the principle of progress in the human 
race ’’, and so, like his Southern acquaintances, he bought slaves, the 
Irishmen who worked in his growing cotton-mills.* But Emerson 
and Channing were bound to the conservative order by too many ties 
of culture and family ever to abandon their associates and join the 
Democrats. ‘Transcendentalists of lesser note, however, participated 
openly in Democratic activities. Transcendentalism gave immeasur 
able assistance as an assailant of conservatism. It was a movement 
independent of Democracy working to the same end 

Religious training had much to do with determination of political 
conviction. Conservatism in politics found a counterpart in_ the 
Unitarianism which Emerson scorned. Its advocates were not en 


thusiastic for suppositions; they tried to look upon things as they 


were Their faith was essentially cautious They had turned away 
from acceptance of the Trinitarian concept of God in search 

rational basis for belief. Maintaini trongly a fundamental adhe1 
ence to belief in God, they tried to arrive at that belief througl 


testing the evidence without resort to taith. Application of this 


method to Biblical evidence for the divinity of Christ had not satis 


fed them that the incorporation of Greek philosophical concepts of 
the Trinity into Christian theology was warranted [hey strove t 
be realists. Their historian declared that theirs was “ the religion 


unadorned good-sense’’. He admitted that they were inflt 
politics by Webster, Lawrence, and their commercial interests but 
asserted that they were “ staunch Whigs, hated the very name of 
Jefferson, dreaded Democracy, abhorred what they called Ja 

which seemed to them allied with ‘ infidelity’, and were strenuou 


upholders of Union and peace’’.© With such an attitude toward 
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religious truth, cautiousness in things material and social, in politics, 
was naturallv related. The conservative Unitarians of Massachusetts 
from whom the radical Unitarians, or Transcendentalists, drew apart 
were the backbone of the successive conservative parties, Federalist, 
National Republican, and Whig 
In contrast, the Trinitarian sects, orthodox Congregationalists, 
and dissenting Baptists, Quakers, and Methodists, were as essentially 
evangelical in character and missionary in spirit. They were enthusi- 
astic in acceptance of their belief. They strove to correct the moral 
errors of the world. It was but natural for them, therefore, to 
ppreciate political protests against the established social and eco 
nomic order. For that reason, there is added significance in the fact 
that most of the Democratic leaders were associated with the orthodox 
Congregational, Baptist, or Methodist churches and that they were 
educated at Brown University rather than at Harvard. ‘This cir- 
cumstance of course should not be taken to mean that Brown was 
peculiarly controlled by Democratic influence nor that Unitarians and 
conservatives were excluded from its halls. It means rather that 


Massachusetts families of evangelical faith distrusted the Unitarian 


atmosphere of Harvard as “ atheistic’ and, since Yale College in 
Connecticut was too far removed from their homes, often sent their 
sons to Brown in Rhode Island nearby. That their sons became 


leaders in the Democratic party of Massachusetts would seem to 
indicate the close sympathy of orthodoxy and Democratic political 
principles.® 

Although traditions, political theories, and religious predilections 
have much weight in determining party preferences, the character of 
parties nevertheless depends largely upon economic interest and social 
position. In Massachusetts the National Republican party, and its 
successor, the Whig party, drew support from the propertied classes 
and those who were dependent upon them. Financiers, ship-owners, 
merchants, and manufacturers dominated both National Republican 
and Whig organizations. Shopkeepers and native laborers, and other 
urban elements, followed the lead of their wealthier neighbors, bank- 
ers, and employers. In country districts and small towns, the con- 
servative parties were recruited from the squirearchy, or the well-to- 
do farming class, and their dependents. 

Shut off from such resources, Democracy found active leaders 
among the small merchants and bankers who were not included in 
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the larger industrial project For its following. the Democratic 


organization had to look to the rural elements which were not domi 
nated by the squires, to the seafaring folk who had no capital to 


invest in merchantmen and whalers, and to the newcomers 
lhe largest group in the Democratic party was the small farming 
class of the western and southert unties, which, because of inferi 
il or loss of markets or envy of t 


classes, was discontented with its lot and hostile to the partv in power 


\n examination of the phvsiography of Massachusetts will reveal the 
fact that Berkshire and Hampden counties, lving in the western part 
of the state, have less river-bottom land than other sectior hese 


two localities usually went Democrati Such a relationship is 


highly suggestive that inferio: il created discontent and that dis 
mtent was likely to develop into Democratic conviction. but it cannot 
he claimed of course that the process was invariable or that Dem 
cratic opinion was developed from no other source he e of the 
Middlesex region near Boston alone may be cited in contradictio1 
No othe r county in the state, perhay . had better soil than t t which 


made up its farms, but t surprising degree Democrat pinion 


was prevalent \ntagonism toward the city of Boston | exister 
from colonial times, but as manufacturing developed and the wealt] 


of such financiers as the Lawrences and Appletons increased. hostility 


hetween country and city was heightened. As these capitalists 
quired commanding positions in the conservative party, rural elements 
which were irked by such accumulations of wealth gathered in the 
opposition and protested against “ corporations ” and “ exclusive privi 
leges”’. In this case, rural hostility toward the urban societv of 
neighboring Boston and skillful leadership of that feeling had more 
to do with creating a Democratic party in Middlese> 

The loss of markets to which they were accustomed to send their 
produce went far to explain the growth of Democratic sentiment in 
those rural districts of Worcester County through which the Western 
Railroad passed to connect Boston with New York, 
region of the Great Lakes. Cheaper food-stuffs poured int 
metropolis, and the farmers of Massachusetts were unable to compete 
with Western producers. In addition, Whig administrations e» 
tended the credit of the state to aid the private owners of the rail 
road. Although deriving little benefit, the farmers were called upon 
for taxes to pay interest upon the state bonds. During e early 
‘forties Democratic newspapers made capital of this situation and 
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with considerable success, for in that period Democracy reached its 
greatest strength. 

Besides the country people there were two other elements in the 
Democratic party. The fisherman of Gloucester, Marblehead, or 
Cape Cod held himself aloof from the wealthy merchant whose ships 
sailed past his small boat to the markets of the world, and his envy 
found vent in the rival political party. As early as 1828 the new 
comers from Ireland were gathered under Democratic leadership and 
throughout the Jacksonian period they were an increasing factor in 
Democracy. That they should choose to affiliate with Democrats 
rather than with the dominant group in Massachusetts can be ex- 
plained to some extent from the conditions which urged them to leave 
their native land. Feeling that they had been oppressed by an estab- 
lished order of wealth and social position in which they did not share, 
they were easily led to believe, under clever Democratic persuasion, 
that the “ aristocracy ” of merchants and manufacturers was as hostile 
as their former landlords in Ireland.'! Furthermore, they came to 
Massachusetts in poverty and soon filled the poorhouses, jails, and 
asylums out of all proportion to their number.'* A party which de- 
clared itself as the champion of the poorer classes, and contended for 
their welfare, and assailed the privileges of the rich, made an espe- 
cially strong appeal to these newcomers from Ireland. In brief, the 
mental attitude of the Irish immigrant prepared him to understand 
and accept the philosophy of Jacksonian Democracy. His interests 
as a laborer found nothing discordant in the principles of Democracy. 
Rather, his presence soon aroused the enmity of native Whig laborers 
He could not associate comfortably with them in the same political 
party, if he wished, and there is no evidence that he so desired. 

In these years from 1824 to 1848 some readjustments of party 
strength were noticeable. There were well-defined areas in which the 
Democratic leaders marshalled regular majorities; in other localities 
they had varying success, and in some, they never threatened con- 
servative dominance. In the Cape Ann region and Essex County, 
lying to the north of Boston, once a solid conservative area upon 
which the “ Essex Junto” of Federalist merchants were accustomed 
to depend, there appeared a Democratic vote sufficient to carry 


Gloucester, Marblehead, Lynn, and neighboring towns at nearly every 


\ Democrat politician who appealed to the early Irish immigrants was 
Andrew Dunlap, of Scotch-Irish parentage. His papers are preserved in the Essex 
Institute at Salem, Mass 
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election. Along with its compact conservatism, Essex also lost that 
leadership which had characterized it in the Federalist period. The 


absorption of its merchants into the larger urban society of Bostor 
perhaps explains the disappearance of Essex as a distinct political 
area, but Lynn and its neighbors came into Democratic ranks by way 
of Antimasonic opposition to conservatism—a force at work quite 
apart from the emigration of the wealthier merchants The excite 
ment following the disappearance of William Morgan in New York 


state during 1826 spread into New England There, as in New 


York, Antimasonry quickly expressed much more than horror over 
the fate of Morgan. By 1831 it had developed into an independent 
political party revolting against the alliance of conservatism and 


\T 


Masonry. The Antimasons of Massachusetts saw too many Masons 
in public office and concluded that the secret order had contrived t 
put them there in collusion with the wealthy urban classes 

There was increasing Democratic strength in Middlesex, to t 
northwest of the city of Boston. It was forecast in the free-bridge 
demonstration of 1827 against the wealthy. Farmers in Middlesex 
disliked to pay tolls on their produce for the benefit of the private 
owners of the Charles River bridge. In opposition to the liquor law 
of 1838, which forbade sales of less than fifteen gallons, Democratic 
feeling in Middlesex reached its height. Clearly it was a measure 

] 


which discriminated against common people, and when the law was 


sponsored by the Whig governor, Middlesex gave a large vote to the 
Democratic candidate and assured his election 

The Old Colony—Plymouth, Fall River, and the Cape Cod 
region—displayed a growing susceptibility to Democracy \t the 
beginning of the period, the Democratic candidate was not well sup- 
ported, even though he himself lived in this community. Anti 
masonry, however, broke down conservative lines in the Old Colony, 
as it had in Essex, and again the Democratic party was the gainet 

While in the three areas just surveyed there had been some change 
of political expression since the days of Jeffersonian Democracy, 
other sections remained much the same in the Jacksonian era. In 
3oston and its suburban towns of Suffolk County and the northern 
part of Norfolk, the conservative attitude still prevailed, and, in fact, 
remained supreme until long after 1848. To the west of the metro 
politan area, the middle farming district, or Worcester County, was 
predominantly conservative, although some towns chiefly in the south 
ern tier became regularly Democratic. 

J. Q. Adams, “ Address to the Voters of Massachusetts ’ 
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In the Connecticut Valley, Antimasonry deeply stirred Hampshire 
and Franklin counties but did not lead them into the Democrati 
party after the manner of the Old Colony. With scarcely an excep 
tion, towns in Hampshire returned to Whig affiliations. Franklin 
exhibited the same general character; but there conservatism had to 
yield more votes to Democracy. In the same years another inde 
pendent political movement—the Workingmen’s party—won support 
among the farm-hands in Hampshire and Franklin. Since it was an 
agrarian movement, whose principles nearly coincided with those of 
Jacksonian Democracy, the Workingmen’s party soon lost its sepa 
rate identity; its followers augmented the radical wing of Democ 
racy.-* 

Lying to the south and west of Hampshire and Franklin were the 
two Democratic strongholds—Hampden and berkshire counties 
Both were radical in politics. While the town of Springfield con 
stantly went conservative, National Republican, or Whig, the rest of 
Hampden as constantly gave preference to the Democratic cause. 
Berkshire had many conservative towns, but as a whole during the 
Jacksonian period it usually gave its vote to Democracy just as it had 
in the days of Jefferson. 

\ host of issues crowded one upon the other in the time when 
Daniel Webster was considered the spokesman for New England, 
and Massachusetts did not give unanimous assent to the conservative 
solutions tor its problems (he Democratic organization throve 


upon its protests against the opinions of the conservatives, gathered 


increasing strength to itself, and finally won control of the state 
government before its power was shattered by the issue of slavery 
When the controversy over a new bridge between Charlestown 
and Boston came in 1827 to the point where the advantage of proy 
erty-holders seemed to be preferred to the welfare of the community, 
there was formed a radical party in Boston and Middlesex to support 
the principle of free bridges. So intense was local feeling that the 
leaders of the new faction were virtually deprived of any hope oi 
returning to old party associations. Isolated as radicals, they made 
the most of an opportunity offered from another quarter and became 
leaders in the formation of the new Jackson party. The Free Bridge 
organization readily became the Jackson party machine in Boston, and, 


when its leader, David Henshaw, a Boston druggist and _ banker, 
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Superseding Antimasonry in importance, came the question of the 
United States Bank. It offered a fair target as an institution of the 
established order, in the control of a small wealthy class. Although 
most conservatives upheld the Bank against the attacks of Jackson 
and the Democrats, many had no confidence in its president, Nicholas 
} 


Biddle, and preferred to use state banks associated under the Suffolk 


svstem.*° For similar reasons of interest in state banks, conservative 
Democrats assailed the Bank of the United States. Supported by a 
considerable group of Boston financiers, both Whigs and Democrats, 
Henshaw opposed the recharter of the old Bank and offered to estab 
lish another national bank in its place. A close, technical examination 
of his proposal might reveal that greater safeguards for the national 
government and its interests were provided, but it seems likely that 
he had in mind an institution which would protect the interest of the 
several states and, above all, give opportunity for investment of the 
capital of the “ middling classes”. In short, he proposed a Demo- 
cratic bank to take the place of the old aristocratic institution. Radi- 
cal Democrats of the country districts attacked the Bank of the 
United States, but they urged the elimination of banks and demanded 
a currency of hard money. With them soon joined the Workingmen, 
who denounced the Bank as the “ giant monopoly ”, the worst of the 
many corporations against all of which they were bitter.*! 

When Henshaw’s influence in the Democratic party was curtailed 
by the failure in 1838 of his Commonwealth Bank, one of Jackson’s 
“pet banks”, the radical Democrats, now increased by Antimasons 
and Workingmen, captured the party organization. The “ country ” 
came fully into power. The conservatives accordingly charged the 
Democratic party with Locofocoism, that is to say, ultra-radicalism, 
for which there could be only ridicule. There was, however, a 
marked difference of opinion between the Locofocos of New York 
and radical Democrats in Massachusetts. Locofocos demanded the 
abolition of paper currency, whether issued by state or national bank, 
and called for the exclusive use of gold and silver coin. Radical 
Democracy in Massachusetts veered off from “no bank” ideas to- 
ward governmental control of currency and finance. It came to 
desire the use of United States Treasury notes as paper currency and 


20 For the Suffolk system, see 


Bank; R. C. Winthrop, Memoir of Nathan Appleton (1862); N. Appleton, Currency 


contemporary pamphlets issued by the Suffolk 


and Banking (1841) 

21 Henshaw’s memorial to Congress, Senate Docs., 22 Cong., I sess., no. 37; 
Jancroft’s article on the Bank in the North American Review, XXXII. 22-64. For 
ultra-radical Democratic opinion of the Bank, see letter of J. B. Eldredge to George 
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the establishment of an “ Independent Treasury ” t 
tional revenues. Sooner or later practically all Democrat 
chusetts, both conservative and radical, supported Van B 
treasury system. In demands, however, for equal rights, 
ditions for workingmen, abandonment of exclusiv: 
monopolies—whatever those catch-phrases may have 
Locofocos and Massachusetts radicals were in accot 

The Democrats of Massachusetts were antag 
ciple ot protection for manufactures. Che reason 
they had little capital to invest in manufacturing 
even if they possessed some wealth, they were mor 
invested in mercantile enterprises. They had mot 
with the old merchant families than with the new conservati 
moters of industry. Rural Democrats opposed protective 
much the same reason as their fellow partizans in the South 
chusetts farmers felt the pinch of high prices on manufactures 
perhaps as much as Southern planters. It may be suggested, 
over, that leading Democrats appreciated the situation in whicl 
houn found his section of the country and for reasons of 
policy chose to support the Southern contention against high 
Certain it is that there was a strong Calhoun faction amon; 
Massachusetts Democrats from 1824 to 1848, and, although it was 
in retirement during the administrations of Jackson and Van Bur 
it came to the fore as soon as Tyler’s break with the Whigs 
and 1842 gave Calhoun an opportunity to dominate national aff 

On that phase of the tariff controversy which involved nullifi 
tion and Jackson’s coercion of South Carolina, the Democrats v 
not so unanimous. In public they applauded Jackson's insist 
that the Union must be preserved, but in private they revea 
flicting opinions. The conservative group which had cr 
Jackson machine and received control of the national 


the state discreetly held in abeyance their devotion to Southern 


ciples and retained the federal offices. Henshaw’s reticence 


volumes for his real understanding with Calhoun 
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Democracy sympathized to some extent with the cause of South 
Carolina. ‘The letters of Marcus Morton, who was the annual Demo- 
cratic candidate for the governorship and a leader of the rural faction, 
showed to Calhoun, however, that Morton's sympathy with minorities 
did not extend to small “ aristocracies ” and that his dislike of any 
aristocracy was intensified by his antipathy toward the slave system. 
He could not accept nullification 1f it was to protect those two insti- 
tutions. He therefore broke from Calhoun’s following and gave his 
support to Van Buren.** 

The reformers who advocated the cause of temperance were sup 
ported by some leaders in the radical wing of Democracy. Those 
Democrats who had been reared in rural communities where orthodox 
religious faith was predominant were prone to be in sympathy with 
a moral crusade which was distinctly orthodox and evangelical 
Many went further and actually participated in the campaign for 
abolition of intoxicating liquors. On the other hand, conservative 
Democrats like Henshaw and his friends in Boston opposed the propa- 
ganda against the use of wines and beers and endeavored to keep the 
issue out of politics. The zealots were not to be stopped, however, 
until on April 19, 1838, they had secured the passage of a law which 
prevented the sale of liquors in quantities less than fifteen gallons. 
No longer could the poor man buy his drinks over the bar of a saloon, 
while the rich man could still maintain his private stock. Overlooking 
the political dynamite packed into such a law, the Whig governor, 
Edward Everett, signed the bill and committed the Whig party to its 
defense on the ground that it was a general measure for the public 
good. The Whigs had taken up with a cause urged by Democrats, 
but they had not stolen Democratic thunder. The fifteen-gallon law 
was clearly undemocratic. A popular reaction set in. By this pecu- 
liar twist of circumstances, the Democratic candidate, once president 
of the temperance society, was elected governor in 1839 to abolish 
the temperance law 

Immigrants from Ireland had come by 1827 in numbers sufficient 
to form a distinct laboring class, occupying a separate district around 
Broad Street in Boston. As they were almost all Roman Catholics, 
the jealousy of native labor was embittered by religious animosity. 

24 For Democrat opinion on nullification see Boston Statesman, Mar. 2« 
183 Der! Political Reminiscences, pp. 115-117; Morton, Letter-book, I. 195 
for his break with Calhoun 

25 Woolley and Johnson, Temperance Progress of the Century; A. F. Fehlandt 
Century of Drink Reform . . C. C. Baldwin, Diary, pp. 182-347; Boston States- 
man, 1831; Boston Morning Post, 1838; Niles’ Regtster, LV. 196, LVII. 197, 256 
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\t first the Whigs scorned and then, under pressurt 
ing constituency, sharply opposed the Irish 
saw an opportunity to in 
they all championed the cause o 
Henshaw, the Democr: 

an Irishman, and in the campaig 

the menage of Broad-street; and holding 

the poor against the rich, they 

tenants of poor-houses and penitentiaries ° 
Irish were confirmed in thei 

the violence of their rivals 

vent school in 1834 and the rio 

both due to the animosity of nati, 

Native American movement in the ‘forties was a 
hostility Both leaders and n the 
from Whig sources.** As the influx from Irel 
the Civil War, it we “la great change in 
and industrial population, but the compl 

into a Democratic area hardly came until n 

Civil War, the country was democratic and the ci 

After the Workingmen’s party had joined with radical Demox 

in 1835, the Democratic party manifested a greater interest in 
living conditions of the common people \lthough its leaders had to 
repudiate the demand of the 

private property and for reversion of inhet 

organization supported the ten-ho 

of sympathy with the needs of 
eheritances was not “ democratic ”’ 

much exercise of authority by the 

Jacksonian Democracy desired fulle 

and a minimum of government 

ever, vielded on the question of 

their acceptance of such collectivism with the ; 


day would result in greater development ot 
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But they were by no means ready to accept the idea of collective 
bargaining by trade-unions. 

The cardinal purpose of Democracy was protection of the humbler 
and weaker members of society. It was therefore consistent for the 
party to initiate electoral reforms. Secrecy of the ballot, printed 
voting blanks, and longer voting hours were all first urged by the 
Democrats. On the matter of representation in the legislature, De- 
mocracy was not unanimous in desire for change. Since the rapid 
growth of urban communities had caused inequalities of representa- 
tion, it would have been in line with democratic ideals to rearrange 
the system of representation so as to make it proportionate to popula 
tion, but the small towns were unwilling to relinquish their advantage 
Opinion on this issue, consequently, was divided not between parties 
but between city and country. In spite of several attempts to readjust 
the matter, the opposition of Democratic rural communities, in alliance 
with Whig, was so persistent that the democratic principle of assign- 
ing seats in the legislature according to population was rejected until 
after 1853. 

Democrats were uncertain in their enthusiasm for railroad build 
ing. Henshaw was among the pioneers who saw the possibilities otf 
a railroad from Boston over the Berkshire hills to Albany. Together 
with Whig financiers he took a very active part in promoting and 
developing the Western Railroad which linked Boston with the West 
All Democratic politicians, however, were not so ardent. When in 
1838 the rural faction finally ousted Henshaw from control of the 
Democratic organization, it was of course sensitive to the hardships 
of the farmers through whose lands the Western Railroad carried 
western products to eastern markets. The Democratic party, accord 
ingly, objected to the Whig policy of granting state aid to the capi- 
talists who were promoting railroads. Not only were Democratic 
farmers suffering from Western competition, but rural landowners 
were obliged to pay taxes which seemed to be benefiting only the 
“aristocracy ’’ of railroad owners. Retrenchment of state finance 
and restriction of railroad building, therefore, became the chiet aims 
of the two Democratic administrations of 1840 and 1843."! 
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The controversy in Rhode Island over extensiot 
to poorer classes culminated in the “ Dorr War” of 
nificant was the issue and so widespread its effect that tl 
state of Massachusetts was drawn into the struggle. It was unavoid 
able that a conservative government in Massachusetts should express 
Ry 


sympathy with the cause of conservatism in Rhode Island, but it 


appears that the Whig administration of 1842 went further 
military aid. Democrats seized the opportunity to 
people in behalf of free suffrage. [Enough feeling was 
overthrow the Whig government, to return the Democrat, 
second time as governor, and to put Democrats in contt 
legislature of 1843. 


During the ‘thirties and ‘forties opinion in Massachusetts hostile 


to slavery developed to such proportions that it fi became more 


than a social and moral problem. It demanded the attention of 
political parties. As early as 1831 a rift had appeared among the 
Democrats. While Morton had abandoned political association with 
Calhoun, largely, it seems, because of irreconcilable differences ove 
slavery, Henshaw’s newspaper, the Boston Statesman, had assured 
the Southern slaveholder that Massachusetts Democrats did not ap- 
prove of abolitionism.** Neither Whig nor Democratic organizations 
would sponsor Garrison and his programme of non-resistance and 
vituperation. The <Abolitionists of Middlesex County, many of 
whom normally were Whigs, preferred in 1839 to give their votes to 
an out-and-out Democrat rather than to help elect a conservative 
whose opinion on the subject of antislavery did not altogether meet 
with their demands. It was apparent that the Whig party was not 
united in support of the Massachusetts cotton-manufacturer and 
Southern cotton-planter. By 1840 the abolitionists who repudiated 
Garrison's non-resistance had left their old political associations and 
formed the Liberty party.** The issue had become subversive of 
party discipline. When a few years later annexation of Texas and 
the extension of slave territory became pressing questions, both Whig 
and Democratic politicians found that many more were beginning to 
abandon their parties. Social, religious, and economic prejudices 
prevented old conservatives from converging into a new party. No 
such traditions, however, were strong enough to prevent a union of 

82 A. M. Mowry, The Dorr War 
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“Young Whigs” and radical Democrats, or “ Barnburners ’’, in the 
new ree Soil movement \lthough forced to set aside the abolition 
ism ot the Libertv men, antislaverv had broken partv lines and com 


pelled the nation to recognize the slave as a political problem. 


In this survey of political actions from 1824 to 1848, general 


tendencies may be discerned he National Republicans, their suc 
cessors the Whigs, and those descendants of the Whigs, the Native 
\mericans, all displayed themselves as conservatives and, at times, 
reactionaries hey all stood for the established order and invariably 


were to be found on the opposing side of any issue which seemed to 
involve a change In the Antimasonic, Liberty, and Free Soil parties 
there were elements from both conservative and democratic sources 
\ll three at the beginning appeared to draw more support from 
National Republican or Whig elements, but these accessions came 
chiefly from rural conservative sources, or, if the term may be 
applied, from the liberal element in the Whig party. It is especially 
noteworthy that a greater number of Antimasons went back to Demo- 
cratic than to conservative or Whig affiliations. 

There were visible two distinct factions in the Democratic party, 
the conservative urban and the radical country groups. ‘The latter 
was much more in sympathy with the farmers who made up the bulk 
of the Workingmen’s party than with their fellow Democrats in the 
city \fter the Workingmen and radical Antimasons had joined 
with rural Democracy, it rose to a position of domination over the 


} 


l 


ole party, and raised its candidate to the governorship in 1840 and 
1843, triumphant over Whig “ aristocracy ”’ 

The urban society of Boston and its suburban towns of Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, Brighton, and Brookline apparently had interests 
counter to those of the country folk. In most cases this difference 
of feeling coincided remarkably with that between Whig and Demo 
cratic opinion, so much so that, notwithstanding the large conserva 
tive rural element in the Whig party, one might almost call the Whig 
party urban and the Democratic rural. In the course of twenty-five 
years this rivalry took many forms. It was vital in the controversy 
of 1827 between the property-holders of Boston and the farmers of 
Middlesex, in the Workingmen’s movement of 1833 and 1834 against 
the “accumulators ” in Boston society. It appeared in the war on 


] 


the Bank of the United States, in which the country folk assailed the 


exclusive privileges of the wealthy who controlled banks and other 
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corporations ; it appeared again in the protests of tarme! nst the 
urban capitalists who owned the railroads, although the | been 
wilt largely on public credit The same }¢ usyv mad poss 
throughout the twenty-five vears any readjustment representatio! 
in the legislature For once, the country taction w reactionat 
Che feeling cropped out finally in the struggl er slave t th 
partv conventions of 1847 Po the untry Whigs, Chat 
ippealed against the war wit lexi and the extensi01 ve 
territo! The country delegate o the Det rati nvention de 
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ese rural elements, Whig and Democratic, it in 1848 creat t 
Free Soil party and pointed the way for the Republican party wl 
was soon to express the sectional interest f the Northern stat 
defend them against the South in the Civil War. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Tue Merz INTerview or May 9, 187 


THE publication of the official documents of the German Foreign 
Office ' has among other things brought to light the details of a curious 
episode in diplomatic history which is not without significance in any 
consideration of the history of the Third Republic. This episode 
concerns the interview between Kaiser Wilhelm I. and M. de Gontaut- 
Biron, the French ambassador to Germany, at Metz, one week prior 
to the Seize-Mai and the so-called attempt at personal government 
on the part of the French Clericals under the ministry of the Duc de 
Broglie. It illustrates the manner in which the Duc Decazes, the 
French foreign secretary, exploited the difference of opinion that 
existed between the Kaiser and Bismarck upon the policy to be pur- 
sued toward France and the way in which he took advantage of the 
excitement prevailing in diplomatic circles over the English reply to 
Russia of May 6, a reply which seemed to threaten an intervention 
in the Russo-Turkish war on the side of the Turk. It also suggests 
almost irresistibly that MacMahon and the Clericals would never 
have dared to make their attempt at personal government, an attempt 
that was obviously the forerunner of a monarchical restoration in 
France, Bismarck’s bete noire,’ had they not had the assurances of 
the emperor that such a move would be acceptable to him. This 
view is vigorously contested by Dreux, Gontaut’s biographer,* but his 
protests lack weight when compared with the record revealed by the 
Memoirs ef Hohenlohe and Ballhausen and by the official German 
documents. 

Paris had been in a ferment since the fourth of May over the 
internal political situation, and on every side talk of a coup d’état 
was to be heard. Gontaut, who was closely attached to the Clerical 
party, arrived in Paris the morning of the seventh and was sent that 
same evening by MacMahon and Decazes to “ saluer I’Empereur a 


1 Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922, 


6 ) 
2 Hohenlohe, Memoirs (New York, 1906), II. 109 
Dreux, Derniéres Années de lAmbassade en Allemagne de M. de Gontaut- 
Biron, 1874-1877 (Paris, 1907), pp. 328-331, passim. See also London Times, Jan. 
23, 1878. 


4 Coubertin, Evolution of France under the Third Republic (New York, 1897), 
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Metz ”, where the latter was on a tour of inspection prelin 


the proposed strengthening of the German garrisons in 
raine. Hohenlohe, informed to this effect by Decazes 


at once reported the fact to Bulow at the Wilhelmst: 


1 


him that Gontaut was doubtless instructed to commit the Kai 


assurance of peaceful intentions that could be exploite 
Bulow received this letter on the ninth and immediate] 
Wilhelm warning him that the interview was liable to mis 
and hence should be limited so far as possible. 

However on the ninth the Kaiser received Gontaut, w1 
to Paris as soon as the interview was at an end No ac 
meeting appeared in the French, English, or German pape 
fourteenth, a somewhat surprising fact, although it must 
bered that the attention of Europe was concentrated on 
Russo-Turkish situation. The account published on the 
consisted of an obviously inspired article in several of 
journals and described the conversation as having been 


discussion of the proposed strengthening of the Alsatian 


a statement which was based on the emperor’s assurances 


on his return from Metz.® But Wilhelm did not tell 
whole story. 


In speaking of the English reply to Russia of May 


talk of diplomatic Europe, he had been guilty of a decided 


tion. By his own account of May 15'° he had in sub 
that it was a “ reponse que nous autres éviterons de faire 


bien a nous de chercher de maintenir |’ Angleterre dans 


quelle aussi a proclamée”. This unfortunate remark was 


itilized by Decazes to throw dust in the eves of the « 


ing the final preparations for the Clerical coup of May 1 


Wimpffen, the Austro-Hungarian ambassador at Paris, 


Kaiser had said, “ Je suis tres mécontent de la réponse 
j'espere que la France ne donnera pas dans ces intrigues 


This version reached Minster, the German ambassador 


who telegraphed it to Bulow the fourteenth...) On_ the 


Bulow received this alarming report and at once informed 


} 1 T 


who was at Friedrichsruhe, of this indiscretion of the Kats 


5 Die Grosse Politik, 1. 31¢ 
6 Jbid., p. 316n. 
7 Dreux, op. cit., p. 320. 


8 Quoted in Journal des Débats, May 16, 1877 


® Bilow to Hohenlohe, May 14, 1877, Die Grosse Politik, I I7- 


10 Die Grosse Politik, 1. 320, Randmerkung 
11 [bid., pp. 318—319n. 
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ime he inquired of the latter as to whether he had actually 


used this exceedingly undiplomatic language and asked for an inter- 


view Che emperor replied by endorsement giving the account 
quoted above,’* and although, as Bulow noted, the dangerous word 
Intrigen had not been used, vet Wilhelm’s remarks had been such as 


to lend themselves only too readily to misconstruction. 


Bismarck had written in reply to Bulow’s report on the Munster 


telegram, directing him to tell the Kaiser that he ( Bismarck) would 
resign if foreign policy was not to be wholly under his control,'® and 
1 this Bulow went on May 16 to remonstrate with the 
Kaiser on his use of dangerous and unconsidered expressions. The 
interview was not a pleasant one, and a full account of it is given in 
Bulow’s report to Bismarck written May 17 

But while the Wilhelmstrasse was pursuing this red herring which 


Ing 
iad drawn across the trail and was vainly trving to discover 
what the emperor had really said to Gontaut, the answer was alread) 
iven in Paris. On Mav 16 the French Clericals, confident in 
the assurances which Gontaut had brought back from Metz, took over 
the government of France and began their attempt at personal gov 
ernment. This was accomplished by MacMahon’s brusque letter of 
May 16 dismissing the Simon ministry, by the appointment of a new 
cabinet under the Duc de Broghe (who was most unpopular with the 
republican Chamber of Deputies), and by the prorogation two days 
later of that body.’*  Decazes continued as foreign secretary under 
the new government, and Gontaut remained as ambassador to Ger 
many. 

Political feeling in Paris ran high, and the meeting of Gontaut 
and the Kaiser of a week previous, hitherto unnoticed in the press, 
was recalled. The natural deduction was made from the close con- 
junction Of the two events, and, as it appears, the correct one 
Rumors went about and even crept into some of the French journals, 
in spite of the strict censorship exercised by the new government. 
(uite naturally every effort was made by all concerned to banish the 
idea that the Kaiser's remarks to Gontaut at Metz had any connection 
with the internal crisis in France. Gontaut, who had remained in 

Polit I. 218 
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18 It was finally dissolved on June 26 with the consent of the Senate, which 


was monarchist clerical in its sympathies. Hanotaux, Histoire de la France 
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Paris,-° assured Hohenlohe that there was nothing in the rw 
denial was published in Le S he Part ( ent t] 
London 7imes, who got his intormation vernt 


Uso published a démenti on May 19 

But if it was easy to hide the truth from the French and 
publics, it was not so easy to deceive Bismarcl lhe quest 
emperor's utterances at Metz was fresh on his 1 
that the disquieting rumors as to their purport came originally f1 
Decazes, whom he knew of old,’ and it seet that he had alread 
received reports from the Rothschilds in Paris predicting the Seize 


Mai.2* On the twentieth he proceeded to Berlin and on the follow 


ng day had interviews with the Kaiser and with the crown prince 

who was an intimate of Gontaut here is no record ot either con 
ersation, but from his ensuing actions and later statements it is 1 
be gathered that he then discovered the whole truth about the Met 


interview. 


It was as he teared Lhe Iwatser had been more than merel 
indiscreet in his remarks to Gontaut, he had actually reversed Bi 


marck’s anti-clerical, pro-republican Irench policy, as may be seen 
from subsequent disclosures. .\ccording to Ballhausen, Bismarck 


told him on June 29, 1877 


Gontaut is still tryin t nto making uncon 
ered remarks as he did at Met lt the Kaise ivs to him what he 
has written to me, then we shall see a ntrigue uite to the rh 
\Mlac Mahon and to the disadvantage ot the Repul | a ‘ lerical if 
iétat]. The Kaiser has told him that “ comme vieux monarqut did 


not sympathize with the Republic. 


} 


\ second bit of evidence as to the nature of the emperor’s utterances 
at Metz is found in the report of a conversation between Wilhelm 
and General d’Abzac, MacMahon’s aide-de-camp, which probably 
took place in Berlin on August 31, the day atter d’Abzac’s arrival 


there on a special mission from the marshal Che WKaiser said thet 


20 Dreux, Derniéres Années, Pp. 273 

21 Die Grosse Politik, 1. 32: 

22 London Times, May i9, 1877 

23 Compare Decazes’s disclosure ot tl rman threats in 1875 See also Di 
svosse Politik, I. 311, 319 

24 Hohenlohe, II. 204. 

25 Kohl, Bismarck-Regesten, p. 144 


26 Ballhausen, Bismarck-Erinnerungen, p. 111 


I 
27 This conversation quoted by Dreux, p. 28 s undated. But the sj 
sion is mentioned in a letter from Decazes to Gontaut, Aug. 26, 1877 Le Mar 


envoie le général d’Abzac en Allemagne avec ordre de voir le plus de monde po 


sible, de beaucoup écouter et de beaucoup expliquer Dreux, pp. 275-276) L’Uns 
vers of Sept. 2, 1877, carries an item dated Aug. 31 reporting that the Kaiser 


that day accorded d’Abzac a private inter 
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Dites bien au maréchal de Mac-Mahon que j’ai compris et approuvé 
ue j'ai la certitude que j’aurai toujours avec lui les relations 
a tait touché du tact exquis qu'il a su 
ut me complimenter a Metz, mission trés 


delicate, dont nul autre que son ambassadeur auprés de moi ne pouvait 


i 
etre charge Donnez-lui, de ma part, les assurances les plus pacifiques 
et dites-lur que quel que soit le résultat des élections, il faut qu'il rest 
a son poste Nous n’avons qu'un ennemi qui doit nous étre commun: Ie 
radicalisme ; nous avons le méme intérét a le combattre. Qu‘il n‘ait null 


inquietude au sujet de l’envoi de troupes en Alsace-Lorraine; ce mouve- 


ment se borne a l’envoi a Metz du régiment d’infanterie actuel 


ationne a Wisse ourg, ¢ plus tard a lTenvoi d'une brigade de 
Cavalt 


From the above it would seem that the Kaiser and the chancellor wer 
not yet one on French policy. <A final and conclusive statement 1s 
found in Hohenlohe’s diary tor September 6, 1877, which brings out 


in sharp detail both the nature of the Metz interview and Bismarck 


differences with the emperor 


The emperor [Bismarck told Hohenlohe] made the prosecution oi 
our French policy difficult because he always let himself be persuade 


by Gontaut to lay weight on the “ solidarity of conservative interests ’ 


the old Arnim policy, instead of aiming at keeping France disunited a 

ncanahle Niances Gontaut’s iourne Metz had been brought 
incapable oO tlllances. . . Gontauts journey to Metz had been brought 
about by the empress and . . . the emperor was in a measure responsible 


for May 16, because he had spoken to Gontaut to the above-mentioned 
effect.*® 


In view of the foregoing it is difficult to doubt that the Kaiser told 
Gontaut on May g that he would welcome a monarchist and Clerical 
restoration in France. 

Informed of this blow to his French policy, Bismarck spent 
busy three days in the Wilhelmstrasse from May 21 to 24,°° doing 
what was possible to minimize its consequences. On the twenty 
fourth he took his departure for Kissingen.*' On the twenty-sixth 
the German Foreign Office issued a circular addressed to all the 
German embassies in Europe, informing them of the rumors current 
in France to the effect that the Seize-Mai had been actuated by the 
Kaiser's assurances to Gontaut at Metz. This was to be denied 
Hohenlohe had been instructed to have an emphatic denial published 
in one of the more influential journals of the French capital, which 
was to represent the official German view. This démenti, sweeping 
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in character, came out in the Journal des Débats otf May 27,°* and 
there the matter rested 

There 1s no space here to consider Bismarck’s attempts throughout 
the summer to dislodge the new French Cabinet \ press campaign 
was initiated in Germany attacking the Clerical regime in France, 
and the border garrisons were ostentatiously strengthened \n ut 
successful attempt was made to have Gontaut recalled,** and on at 
least two occasions Bismarck publicly exhibited his distaste for the 
Broglie government.*® Moreover Hohenlohe was instructed to 1 
all means at his disposal in France to undermine the monarchist 
Clerical ascendancy. 

But although the incident of the Metz interview has remained a 
closed matter ever since, although it has been hushed up and fo 
gotten in the sweep of greater events, it still remains as a curious 
reminder of the differences of opinion between Kaiser Wilhelm | 
and Bismarck, as an example of the diplomatic methods of Gontaut 
and Decazes, and as an element not to be overlooked in any account 


of French political history during the ‘seventies 


THE RIFLE IN THE AMERICAN REVO 


THE attention of the student of the American Revolutionary Wat 


is constantly drawn to the rifle as a military arm In fact, one 


the first acts of the Continental Congress, in 1775, was to call fe 
companies of “expert riflemen’, and these companies were the be 


ginning of the Continental Army 

The American rifleman was picturesque in his round hat and 
hunting shirt, and his marksmanship compelled British officers a1 
sergeants to lay aside their spontoons and halberds while on American 
service *-—just as later, in South Africa, British officers al 
their swords, and for the same reason That he made excellent uss 
of his weapon we are assured in many contemporaneous sources 
One German officer characterized the rifleman as “ terrible ™ \t 
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thy W te ft tl \y erican riflemen 19 
\ ! wind, hit ! s head at 200 vards and his b 
) eT d that his wl the ne the 
bOst n exhibition, in which a cot 
44 
quick a e, placed then ts in seven-inch targets at 250 vards 
Some ve iccurate shooting is described 1m the rau ( 
September Q 75 Riflen oul r Boston, gave at . 
‘ ] ] ] { 
ti 1 eld tween knees a board five inches 
7 
eve ng, with a paper bull’s-eve the size of a dollar 


The rifle had been introduced into America about 1700, whet 
there was considerable immigration into Pennsylvania from Switzer 
land and that vicinitv, the only part of the world at that time wher: 
it Was in use It was then short, heavy, clumsy, and little mor 
accurate than the musket But in America the gunsmiths made re 
markable improvements, and by 1750 it had evolved into a lon 
slender, small-bore gun, with a calibre about .50 and taking balls 
about 36 to the pound—a weapon of accuracy.’ It was little know: 
in New England, and it mav be said to have been confined to Penn 


ly to the western or borde1 


svivania and the colonies south, particular 


The standard military firearm of the period was the flint-lock 


musket, weighing about eleven pounds and measuring four feet nin 
hes without bayonet. Its calibre was about .75, or eleven gauge 
that is, it would take a lead ball of eleven to the pound. Whet 


red horizontally from the shoulder it had a range of about 125 


vards \t 100 yards, a good marksman might make 40 per cent. « 
hits on a target the size of a man standing 


Che question naturally arises, why did the musket continue to be 


.e standard firearm when the rifle was available Whv was a 
weapon that had not sufficient accuracy to give a reasonable numbet 
ing at 100 yards preferred to one that could 


at that range deliver a high percentage of hits on a target the size 
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rifleman at sixt rds, without a rest, put eight bullets in successio1 
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regions 
\ of a man’s head? 
10 S102 
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Che rifle was much slower t the musket it thi t ! 
This was due to its laborious | oy es t 
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i loosely fitting ball or balls \1 er important fference wv that 
the musket, being a standard militar rm, W fitted wit net 
attachment 
The musket and rifle were thus quite distinct w 1 
the target was not an indi 
closed thi ivonet was for u rear! Wel 
to the weather: after lot fe 
and iack ta bavonet was It t t | ‘ 
of the rifle, fire must be opened at nger ra nd it 
utilized in aiming at indi u t uld not be u vit! 
Qt in the line of battle, tort e then p1 nt rifl 
man from seeing his target, thus nullifving tl rincipal 
f 
ot the weapon 
Its slow loading and net 1 e rifle we 
the advance ot a determined enemy, this weapon w t adapt 
to the light troops, which acted outside of 1 11k ttle hari 
trom positions in wor ] and n ronol rot | 
ne ha ¢ ] 1 
line Of the the V ¢ u retre 1 ( ¢ t 
{ hand engagemen ihe quatitr + f ni 34) 
such that they could not be used togethe! ut the cou 1 the 
hands ot separate bodies, be combined t t r mutu nine 
ri 7 4 
his idea was expressed by a \merican milit write! . 
who said that “‘ where the musket ends, the rifi 1 
+ } 
noted that a rifle corps 1s distinct trot ! thes eCit ; 
1 1 } 
and useless in close combat 
\t +} } ] ] 
C tre eginnins I 1 I 1 Hel 
1 1 
and so called tor J 11 r Germat ntingent ' 
trained riflemen, recruited trom hunters at mek 
wore a distinctive green uniltorm, al their orders 1 
given on t e hunting horn, inst lof the ween 
4 
\mong the Brunswickers rvil wit 
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Riedesel, there was a battalion of Jdaer, over 650 strong Che 
Hessians had one Jager company with the contingent that arrived 


with de Heister in August, 1776, and another arrived with Knyp 
hausen in Octobe [hese two companies proved so useful that more 
were called for, and the Landgrave furnished five companies, one of 


them mounted, about a thousand rifles in all. Other companies cam 


Che Jager rifle was by no means the equal of the American. It 
was short-barrelled, and took a ball of nineteen to the pound. The 
xed sights were set for 100 yards. With its large ball and a small 
powder charge, this rifle was of low velocity, high trajectory, strong 
accurate range, and slow fire. It was the same gun 

that had been introduced into America in 1700. It had no bayonet. 
In 1776 Captain Patrick Ferguson, of the British 7oth Foot, 


invented a breech-loading rifle, which could fire four aimed shots pet 


minute In 1777 he was sent to America with one hundred officers 
and men, armed with the new rifle and uniformed in the rifleman’s 


green With him came special instructions, authorizing him to 
select men from the various regiments. General Howe was at this 
time the chief authority on light infantry, and this request seems to 
have annoyed him. But the corps was formed, and went into action 
for the first time at Eik Head, August 25, 1777; and it covered the 
advance of Knyphausen’s division at the battle of Brandywine, where 
the value of the breech-loader was proved in a striking manner. 
Ferguson operated alongside the Queen’s Rangers, a Loyalist light 
corps; but his men did not have to expose themselves in loading, and 
so lost only two men, while the Rangers lost seventeen. Ferguson’s 
corps soon disappeared, being incorporated into the light companies 
of the various battalions. Ferguson was promoted to major in 1779, 
and, with the temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel, was put in com 
mand of the “ American Volunteers ”’, a corps of Loyalists from New 
York and New Jersey, armed with the Ferguson rifle. This corps 
iccompanied Clinton to Charleston and took part in the 
ere Ferguson met his end. 


King’s Mountain, wl 
Che best known corps raised by the British among the Loyalists, 
such as Tarleton’s Legion and Simcoe’s Queen's Rangers, were not 
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armed with the rifle. Simcoe, in hi 
in Virginia under Lafayette had no 
opponents to take liberties with 

Probably the most 
service was Morgan’s regiment, 
men of the entire army. ‘This regiment ser\ 
when it was disbanded. Corps like those of 
Pickens were probably armed with the 1 
suited to partizan warfare. The F 
America. 

It seems that, while the American riflema 
soldier individually, and while rifle corps were 
nevertheless the characteristics of their 
to a secondary place. 


1770 


On October 20, 17; 

the Committee of Public Sait 

ing a rifle company. He 

serviceable if armed with muskets, as ‘ 

riflemen in the army. Were it 

muskets, they would speedily reduce 

them with the former, as they are 

fired oftener, and have the advantage of bz 
In 1777 General Wayne wrote to 


determined to have all his old 


bayonets, as experience had taught that 


the field ; he wished to keep only a few r 
lt 


1 1778 he wrote again: 


44 


men, 


I don’t like rifles—I would almost 
Musket and Bayonet without amu 
Bayonet; for altho’ there a1 
I am Confident that one 
knowing the Defenseless 

hro’ the Other Trooy 
‘nt to a retiring Corps—this Would 
had bayonets—but it would 


were put into the hands of 


For my own part, I never wish 
In 1808 General Graham of Not 


ern campaigns of the Revolutionary War, said 


ack 
she Cantinental 
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hat there w kind of militia there than rifleme He 
quoted Daniel Morgan, the great rifleman, as having said to him 


would have been of little service if they had not alwavs had a line o 
[usquet and B lette men to support us; it is this that gives them 
confidence they know, if the enemy charges them they have a 
place to retreat t nd are not beat clear off 
On .August 17, 1777, Henry Laurens wrote to Colonel William 


hompson, commenting favorably upon the latter’s request for au 
thority to replace half his rifles with muskets and bayonets. It 
seems to have been the colonel’s intention to have rifle companies in 
the regiment which he could use for skirmishing, thus combining in 
one regiment the two species of troops—light (rifles) and line 
(musketmen ).** General Stephen, on October 17, 1776, thought it 
would be decidedly for the good of the service to replace the rifles 
of the 4th Virginia with muskets and bayonets;*° and Colonel M¢ 
Intosh, while organizing the 1st Continental Battalion of Georgia in 
February, 1776, reported apologetically that he had been compelled 
to arm one of the eight companies with rifles because muskets were 
not available. 

General Peter Muhlenberg shows us that for general service- 
ability the rifle was inferior to the musket. He wrote to Washington 
from Winchester, February 23, as follows: “I must trouble 
vour [xcellency with another petition in behalf of my regiment 
lhe whole regiment consists at present of riflemen; and the campaign 
we have made to the southward last summer fully convinced me that 
on a march, where soldiers are without tents, and their arms con- 
tinually exposed to the weather, rifles are of little use. I would 
therefore request your Excellency to convert my regiment into mus 
ketry.” Finally, the opinion of the commander-in-chief is expressed 
in his reply to Muhlenberg, in which the staff officer writing in the 
name of Washington says: “ His Excellency, satisfied with the justice 
of your observation about rifles, has determined to have as few used 
as possible. He will put muskets into the hands of all those bat- 


talions that are not very well acquainted with rifles.” *? 


Che inherent weakness of the rifle appears from the above quota- 
tions. Too slow in loading, and without a bayonet, the rifleman 
23 A Gr s Paper (Rale I I 135 
j ( tal ¢ Was gton 
For h ser., IL. 1 
fourt ‘29 
H. A. M Muhl Philadelphia, 1849 
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se who have laid emphasis on the need of information 
this field, this inquiry offers an opportunity which should be 
used. An inquiry into the status of history in the schools must 
necessarily consider, to some extent at least, the status of the othe: 
social studies as well. If there are teachers or school administrators 
who wish to know what is being done in this field, now is the time 
to send in their requests for definite information in order that it ma 
be secured and supplied to them. While the fullest discussion of th 
inquiry is solicited, those who are too busy to do more than send t 


the above address a brief statement of the lines along which invest 


gation should be made are urged to do that at the earliest possibl 
moment 

What facts are needed by those who must answer any of th 
following questions : Is American history required of most high school 
graduates? Do most graduates of the schools understand something 
of the development of our constitution? Do most of them undet 
stand the development of our present social problems? How many 
of them have studied enough of European history to appreciate thi 
relation of European affairs to our own? Is it possible, in the opinior 
of experienced school men, to accomplish useful results in this dire 
tion through a one-year survey of general history? Are the colleg 
entrance requirements in history working to the detriment of the 
general education of those who do not go to college? Is too much 
time being given to current events? Is the history of those parts of 
America Iving outside of the United States given enough attention by 
history teachers? Are the objectives or purposes of history teaching 
clear enough in the minds of those who are teaching it? Is the mere 
memorizing of dates and names still a fault of history teaching in 
many places? What are the leading tendencies in the development 
of history curricula? 

[i these or similar questions are confronting teachers or adminis 
trators of the social studies, an opportunity is at hand to procure 
answers to them, but some of the problems are likely to be overlooked 


in the search for facts unless those who are confronted by the prob 
lems will lay them early before those conducting the inquiry. It 1s 
hoped that those who are interested will act promptly. 
EpGar Dawson, 
125 West 123d Street, New York City 
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war. Religion and patriotism alike commanded me 1 tt ! na 
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inter russische Patronanz versohnt und als Folge 


e1mes 

gen die Monarchie gerichteten beglticklichen Eroberungskrieges, Maze- 
nien an Bulgarien zusichert, wurde den uns umgehenden eisernen Ring 
dem Russlar 1 selbstbewusst arbeitet, fertigschmieden und 
‘+r Entente auf dem Kontinent verwirk- 
\loment gekommen, wo 

iit Aussicht auf Erfolg anfachen und 
iften angreifen konnten. 


Russland 


venen 
Nachbarn werden die militarischen Vorbe 
len Krieg jedoch so lange nicht anfangen, 


Gruppierung der Balkanvolker 


einem Angriff von drei Seiten aussetzt und 
unserer Ost 


Poli t also auch vom 


es ist ebensogut ein d I 


“itech 
LCULSCTICS 


und Si 


1dgrenze 
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Siegel ti t s tive Urte ebensosenr, wie die rbitterung 
des Besiegte Spe unsere Monarchie kann aut in 
tzung ihres Wertes und auf eine entsprechende er 
Interessen und ihres Rates seitens der Balkanstaaten so lange nicht 
rechnen, bis der Rausch nicht verg 
Oberhand gewonnen hat | wit 
sturzen ut 1 eine Fntwu 
nur das Ergebni er Zeit und di 
ruhigen Haltung und geduldigen ab 
Ferne ist von mir einer Politik 
passiven Abwartens das Wort zu 1 
Ziele klat ke unentweegt a 
ruhig und sorgfaltig vorbereiten 
blickende politique ad ngue main, welche Hl bnet, die 
Hu ler? ce 1 er \\ ra echattt me hme (sruppirie 
SS¢ au vy Cee ( all u L ul i 
der Kratte in Sudost net 
fu diesem Zwecke 
Absichten. sondert uch m 
\ufgabe ist an und fur sic 
Rede sein, wenn wir nicht 
verstanden, gewurdigt und 
einsenen, dass aet ba Kan 
Deutsche Reich von entscheid 
Di Xussiands 1 
Zugiicne Zu zerstorel te 
auese 
Wahnsinnige 
in diese ver 
velteite Lage vebra dass es von 
en Klammern det 
umtasst, und von der 
] ] + 
Russlands werfen muss, \ 
Ruckhalt zu geber 
1; 
D 
Deutschlands 
haben, welche di ynarchie 
ley erosstel unseret 
bindet. Der Schwerpunkt der europdischen ys 
deutschen Standpunkt auf dem Balkan, und os 


sichern und die Getahr rt 
In den ersten Monaten des \ 
vartungen getauscht gesehen und 


Stiche 


aer aigemel 


Der Kamn 


Ceberzeugung, 
gunsten Bulgari 
notwendig 

cann uberhaupt nur dann Raun 

ler deutschen Diplomatie mi 
gegebenen Momente mit Nachdruck 

“s ist dies die einzige Moglichkei 

Gravitationsspl 


lare zu erhalten ‘ur Bul 


.ann es dies im Bunde 


Mazedonien eine Lebensfrage 
| 


erreichen, wird es sich unbedingt 


die gegen uns gerichtete Eroberungsy 

Der Dreibund konnte keinen ver} 

Bulgarien von sich zu stossen. Der 

teressen sollte Deutschland bewegen, 
garophilen Politik zu unterstitzen 

Die erste Autgabe dieses hartgepriiften | 

zu sammeln, und die eigenen Wunden 

eine Arbeit mehrerer Jahren, wahrend dessen eit 


frevelhafter Leichtsinn ware. Einstweilen ka 
matie keinen andern Zweck vertolgen, 
erhalten und mit unserer und hl 

mit Rumanien einzuleiten. Diese 

nisse in Konstantinopel gestort werden 


diese Gefahr von Bulgarien und vom 


womodglich gute, intime Beziehungen 
auf friedlicher Basis zuwege 

Sollte die Turkei versuchen, 
Konflikt mit Griechenlan 
standigung zwischen Athen 
gemeinsamer Verteidigung geg 
sere Auseinandersetzung mit 
Bulgarien die Folge haben, da 
Bulgarien gegenuber 
unterstttzt, einer _Kombination 
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wie ein osterreichisch-ungarisches Lebensinteresse, det ussten uw 
auf Frankreich gestutzten Balkanpolitik eine ebe1 ewusste 
ische, deutsch-Osterreichisch-ungarische Politik entgegenzustellet 

Es ware hochste Zeit, unsere A ten Ku nie Bulk cle 
urkei und Griechenland gegenuber, mit denjenigen Deutschlan n 

Einklang zu bringer Nur unser testes Zu eng 
land kann unsere Beziehungen zu Rw el let festig Fur 
dieses Land bleibt die Eroberung Siebenburget tets der 1 te Nodet 
ein Gross-Rumanien bis zur Theiss der schonste raum rut 
Chauvinistet Es gehoért Selbstbehert uns 
I rteilskt itt la u d eset }?} intaste vreb le 7u ent el 1 
Bundniss mit uns den jetzigen Besitzstand und die wahre Unabhangigkeit 
en dortigen Meinung gegen unsern Willen ertocht rfolg 
Mee), wuchs ihnen gross: ihr Unwille ausserte si kecl Lie 
russische Intrigue schien freie Bahn bekommen zu haber 
tuernden Friedet1 
1 greifen, wenn d e vol 
Sorgtalt vorbereitet und im 
n wird 
ilgarien dauernd in unseret 
rien ist eine Ausdehnung it 
Te mit uns nicht 
Russland in die Arme werten und 
leren kel eT i her al 
inn fur die eigenen Ir 
u heilen. Es ist dies 
nn die pdulgariscne LJIp 
den Frieden autrecht zu 
lilfe bessere Beziehuneect 
1 jedoch durch die Ereis 
1-,} head lie elt 
cur opiischen Frieden abzuwender 
zwischen Sofia und Konstant el 
u reissen, SO mussten wir eine Ver- 
turkischen Angriff verbit 
itschland ein freundlicl Vorg 
lhe ternere Z1 + 


eressen ¢ 


eigenen 


1 
vorbereiten. 


linarbeiten, wobet 


Kosten Serbiens 


1 Hand mit 


1 von jedem europaischen Abenteuer 
hen Besitz zu sichern trachtet 


Purkei gewiss in an 


mT T) rT 
ir part coc 
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Wege ebnet, laut elchet nem gegebenen Moment, jedentalls abe 
einer relat rnen Zukunft, Bulgarien sich in Mazedonien entschadigen 
konne, oh \ Rumanien angegritfen zu werden, und schliesslich 
n Konstantinopel und in Athen seinen Einfluss einsetzt, um zu verhiiten, 
Folgen fur Bulgarien en konne 
vereinten Akt mit Deutschland. Wir mussen aber diese B 5; zu 
net heit en Aktion finden, wenn wir dem planmassigen Vorgehen 
ler Ententemachte gegenuber einer ganz sicheren Niederlage entgehen 
olle Ware Deut land nicht zu bewegen, eine Bulgarien freundliche 
Politik in diesen be eidenen Bahnen mitzumachen, so ware dies aller 
lings aucl m Standpunkt der deutschen Fehler Wirt 
issten damit abftinden, und eine Verbindung mit Rumanien 
und Griechenland gegen Serbien und eventuell Bulgarien ins Auge 
fasser ks e dann die Loslosung Rumaniens und Griechenland von 
Serbien die esentliche Autgabe, und es musste sich Deutschland mit 
eanzem Nachdruck in diesem Sinne einsetzen 

Was Griechenland betrifft, so haben wir jeden Grund auch unsrer- 
seits eine freundliche Stellung diesem Lande gegenuber einzunehmen 
Es tiele uns leicht unsere Haltung in Athen in Einklang mit der Haltung 
Deutschlands zu bringen. Es musste nur auf eine allmahliche Loésung 
der griechisch-serbischen Beziehungen mit vereinter Kraft hingearbeitet 
verden. 

Wir mussen demnach vor allem die mam Kraite sammeln und 
durch selbstbewusstes, ruhiges Verhalten und Vertrauen 
einflossen 

\m Balkan mussen wir vorerst den Frieden wahren und eine uns 
genehme Entwickelung Ziele unserer Balkanpolitik 
mussen wir vereint mit Deutschland festsetzen und auf eine uns genehme 
Gruppirung der Balkanstaaten 1B cine Loslosung Ru 
maniens und Griechenlands von Serbien die erste Aufgabe bilden wurde 
und auf eine Versohnung jener zwei Staaten mit Bulgarien, auf Basis 
ner naturlichen Vergrosserung Bulgariens aut Hi hinzu- 
irbeiten ware 

Dieses Vorgehen musste Hand 1/7 SOPolitik in Kon- 
stantinopel gehen, welche die Tur] 
| iger Zu I det ell 

t keine Zeit zu verlieret Alle, die fur die Orientirung det 
osterreic] h-ungarischen oder der deutschen Politik mitzutragen haben, 
laden dite rste \Verantwortung aut uns. wenn wir ein planma siges 
zielbewusstes, einmutiges Vorgehen nicht rechtzeitig in Angriff nehmen 

Gr. STEFAN TISZA 

BuDAI 5 Marz 19 } 

Masolt iT id. an 
RANSLATIO ) 
| 1 FOREIGN SI1 ATION 
he great ev ts ot the last vear have created a Situatio1 on oul 


j? hrwe ~ - 
fapers ¢ ( ‘ i 
er hand. th eneral exhaustiot 
Ant nisms and passiot1 to 
idgment of our own and of toreigi te t 
neration of tf] cor uered Ou monarcl part u 
til frenzv has passed and cool reason has gait ' ” ; 
] } ] 1 } } + 
uld be a bad mistake to wish to hurry te i itu 
levelopment that can only be the result ot t ind the ence 
f our self-confident but cal: ehavior patient it 
ra Is ( oO a ipa 
| ve Waiting Qn the contrary ve must ade t 1 1 
make for it unswervingly, prepare tor the outcome qu il ! 
We need a comprehensive, torwat woking polit 
mooths awa obstacles, remove indrances 1 cau 1 ¢ 
favorable to us, of the powers in southeastern lurope 
For this purpose we must, however, not only determine ou 1 
I 
ut come to an agreement with Germany Our t thicult 
f itself, and success cannot be thought ot unless we ive full guar \ 
f being understood, appreciated, and supported Ger 
mu perceive that the are CCISIVE 
us, but also for the German Empire 
» } ¢ at shit 
The position of Russia is indeed ve kely to ssipate dou 
in that score lhe present sabre-rattling may e caused 
mmediate warlike intentions; but this aggressive attitude 
emmire i Iculated to prove its desire for war. and preparedn 
hip) is Calif Licil€ i i i val i } 
var, in the eyes ot the Balkan peopl In t esp ( 
of Rumania and Serbia assists Russian policy quite a 
endangered position of Bulgaria 
Undoubtedly that state has brought itself into this desperat il 
vy its own insane policy, and by tailure t ( . 
theless it is certain that, held by the clamps ot the Rumanian, d« 
ind Grecian entente, and harasse the urkish government, Bulgaria 
ist thre herselt the arms ot Rus ; | not put ou 
1 t position t Five her secure \ ( 
cile Bulgaria with the rest ot the ¢ t 1 
patronage, and as the result of a successiu ! uest ted 
ieainst our Monarchy, would assure Mace to Bulga ld « te 
the forging of the iron ring about u or W Ru 
na sO CONSCIOUSLY WoOrTkKIng, all i ial al 
of the Entente on the Continent lherebv tl ne-desired 1 
arrive when Russia and France could toment the I th | | 
] +} r torcez 
pect of success, and attack Get 1p 
Germany's two neighbors caretully continu tary pre 
ted a nct sar] exnoses ti nat 


concern 
Balkan olicy, restl 
nan-Austrian-Hungariat 
bring our plans 
accord 
with Germany can again 


that country, the conquest ot 


reatest lure, a Great Rumania extending t 


Rumanian chauvinists. It re 
discernment as well, to renounce 
alliance with us to secure present poss¢ 


ndependence, and avert the danger of a Russian pr 


last year, Rumania saw herself disappoit 
believed herself neglected and 
llowed the brilliant success in 
contrary to our wishes 


1 


f boldly; Russian 


a certain modification of the present c 
garia is absolutely necessary for lasting peace 
dangerous to the interests of Ruman 


in footing if it is carefully prepare 

and is put forward with emphasis at the pr r moment 

only possible way of keeping Bulgaria permanentl 

our sphere ot For Bulgaria, expansion into Macedonia is 
matte f she cannot secure this in alliance with us, she will 


vital ul 
conditionally throw herself into the a t Russia and support thi 
policy of conquest directed against us 

[he Triple Alliance could make no more disastrous mistake than to 

cast off Bulgaria. A just sense of her own interests should lead Germany 
to sup] n a well-thought-out Bulgarophile policy. 
of that sorely tried land would be, it 

her strength, and heal her own wounds. ‘This is a work ot 

vears, during which any aggressive step would be wanton foll 

present, Bulgarian diplomacy can pursue no other aim than t 

with our aid and Germany’s, bring about better re- 

lis policy can, however, be disturbed by o: 

Constantinople. We must, therefore, be intent on averting 

rom Bulg and "Ol Eu opean peace; in sO tar as 


ng about good, intimate ations between Sofia and Cor 


unite the two lands in 
defense against : understanding with Germany 
thus have the result, in reference to Bulgaria, that Germany exhi 
friendly course of procedure in regard to Bulgaria, support our counsels 01 


th 


sucharest for a combination tor the 


peace there mot 
of which, at the proper moment, but in an) 


Os {}) TS 
i Li 
trom three ind the greatest part of our military torces to ou 
eastern and southern trontier Equally trom the German point of vie 
th Clore e cel i\ y ot ILuropean p iticS 1n Balkans 
and it Just aS much a matter vital 
Hungary to opp to the clear-sighted France 
n equal V Cle ted irmMonious,. ¢ ™ 
i ja a ul i 4 
It is a matter of immediate necess! regard 
to Nut il la LUTKeYV, and ( QT 
Germany. O1 ur firm co-operatio1 secure 
vania always remains the ¢ 7 
the iheiss the most Deautitul 
quires selt-contr ind strong, 
this fanciful picture and in at 
tectorate 
In the first months it 
| 
ner expectati and by us 
Sudden then, there i *h wa 
generally thought there id was 
+ 1 + + 
have obtained a clear path. 
The wiser convictic ' 
f 
lition in tavor ot Bu i 
the Balkans, and 1s no on 
noccsihle to bri 
( 
Stantinopie on a peaceabie Dasis 
Should Turk attempt to surprise Bulgaria, and drag her with he 
St I into a ni t with (,reece \¢ 1 ust OW) i¢ W i\ «al 
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ise in a relatively distant future, Bulg 1 could it 1 : 
onia without being ttacke int « + 

illy, interpose German influence in Constant \ t 
I event possil lures ccr fl t 

uences 1 bulgaria 

his, indeed would be the 1 t ted nd ti 

our united action with Germany We 1 however, find t 
united action, 1f we wish to escape quite certain defeat t é 

stematic proceedings of the Entente powers ( 
be persuaded to join in these prudent ways in a policy friendly to Buls 7 
this would, of course, be a mistake from the point of vit i Get 1 
nterests also. We should however have to reco irselves t 1 
contemplate a union with Rumania and Greece against Serbia 11 
certain circumstances Bulgaria Then the detachment of Ru 1 
Greece from Serbia would be the essential task. and it would be é \ 
that Germany should move in this direction with all her might ° 

With respect to Greece, we have every reason, on « ur part al I 
taking a friendly position in regard to that land t would be easy f 
us to bring our attitude at Athens into harmony with that of Gert 
It is only necessary to work with united strength for a gradual seve ‘ 


{ Greco-Serbian relations 


We must, accordingly, before |, consolidate our own strength, and 


through self-confident but quiet behavior make ourselves felt and pire 
confidence. 

In the Balkans we must first of all preserve peace and pret 
development agreeable to ourselves. The aims of our Balkan cy 


we must establish in co-operation with Germany, and labor for 


4 separation of Rumania 


of the Balkan states convenient for us, in which 


and Greece trom Serbia would form the first task, and would work toward 


the reconciliation of these two states with Bulgaria. on the basis « a 
natural expansion of Bulgaria at Serbia's expens« 


This course of action must go hand in hand with a policy in ¢ 


stantinople that holds back the Turks from every European adventurs 
and seeks to assure to them thei Asiatic possessions Then 1f there 
should be a conflagration, the Turl uld certainly be found in t 
Slav camp 
There is no time to lose. All who have to share in the orienting of 
\ustro-Hungarian or of German policy put the heaviest resp bility 
upon us if we do not adopt, in due time vell-planned, clear-sighted 
consistent course of action. 
{ int S 4 
BupapEst, March 15, 1914 
Copied Jan. 18, 1918 
rT] 
Lil 
TRANSLAT ) 
Central Headquarters of t \ ] ! 
hig esteemed Protesss 
While returning with thanks the randu CT 
versation, I have the honor t e fe 1 


| 
\ 


point 


ecome 


ndarv\ 
ndary. 


bou 


lO lL) 
| + + +1 
1. In regard to t itter of straightening out the Hungarian parli 
mentary struggle ntimated both to Berzeviczy, and probably to su 
other me uld ible to bring it to the notice ot the opposition 
lead that tl ere inclined to abandon extreme combat tactics 
vould gladly extend a helping hand tor the purpose. In this regard | 
vas revolving in my mind some sort of declaration which would serve 
to express the fact that the deviation trom the provisions of the Hous: 
aS an ¢ exceptiona thing which could not se ve aS a prec 
edent, and that the rules of the House must be strictly adhered to in 
e luture i ich a modmncation Of the estapiisned rule 
ot the parliamentary guard as should take into consideration the puumt 
represented by the opposition as most offensive 
2. As regards the events preceding the World War, the fact is that | 
neve reamed, after the assassination at Serajevo, that it would lead 
to a wart 1o mv inhinite regret and grie!l | was ob iged to conciude, tror 
the results of the investigation which established the guilt of the Serbia 
ryovernment and trom the Statements o! Pashitch and the Serbian dip 
mats ve is of the whole Serbian press (which statements were 11 
re libly pre Ve k I ~ and ridiculed and belittled the I at 
ould have to proceed against Serbia. In the first place I took the pos 
tion that our first note to Serbia should not be in the nature of an ult 
matut I did join in the ultimatum approved by the majority of the 
government officials concerned, but I mitigated the text thereof and at 
e Council of Ministers held July 18 at which it was decided to sent 
he ultimatut ished to substitute tor the first condition the unat 
a. We would guarantee the integrity of Serbia provided the Entent 
vould refrain from intermeddling. 
b. Even if the ar should bum general, we declared outright that 
the Monarchy would not undertake any territorial conquests with the 
exception O01 solated Strategical rectincations ot ifs de ara 
tion was actually made at the Council of Ministers of the 18th t wa 
not a crown council, his Majesty having been at Ischl at the time Phe 
ther event lea ng up to the war occurred at earlier dates 
3. Lhe question of nationality (especially the matter between Hungat 
and Kumania is only one of the subjects of the conversations held 
at Berlin in November, 1914, and continued at tl (german genera 
military headquarters 
Hoping to meet you at the earliest possible date, 
Very respecttully, | 
PIsza 
b il 25, 19186 
CO 
| 
( no. in the third paragraph, frotessor Marczau 1 
uite ul in implying that Imperor \Willlaam was complete 
won over 1 2 to a pro-Bulgarian, in place of the pro-Rumanian, | 
policy. The Kaiser still hoped that Austria-Hungary, and especially | 
Count Tisza, would appease Rumania and keep her loyal to the Tripl 
JAlMance his is seen trom a letter ot Tschirschkv to Bethmann., | 
March 23, 1914 (printed by E. Jackh, “ Miramar”, in Deutsci | 


Politik, V. 711-718, June 11, 1920), summarizing ; nversati 
which had just taken place between Im 
Francis Ferdinand at Miramar. Francis Joseph and Berchtold, he 
says, were greatly disturbed over Rumania and Russia. No cot 

dence, they thought, was to be put in the reassuring words whicl 
Prince Carol had recently used at Berlin. But all were agreed t 

they must work for better relations with Rumania. “In regard t 
the Russian armaments Kaiser William said that these were und 
niable, and that we had every reason to watch them sharply, but 


he did not believe that they were primarily directed with hostile intent 


i 
against Austria and Germany.” He thought the Russians had mu 
mind taking an advantage of weak conditions in Turkey. The Kaiser 
praised Tisza, and heard with pleasure that Tisza was having some 
success in satisfying the Rumanians; all the Rumanians needed was 
moderate concessions which were quite justifiable. 

Mr. Marezali is, however, quite correct in implying that the Ru 
nanian difficulty was the main poli 


pischt on June I2—-13, I9QI4. Here we have as evidence the report 


which Baron Treutler, a Prussian minister in personal attendanc: 


upon the Kaiser at Konopischt, wrote for the information of th 


Berlin Foreign Office on June 14 (cf. Jackh, “ Konopischt 
Deutsche Politik, V. 584-588, May 14, 1920): 

His Majesty on the second day of the interview, uri I 
political discussion with the Archduke both before and after nt 
The first conversation took up the recently arrived telegram trom At 
according to which the ditferences between Turkey and Greece: it 
to assume a serious characte f. a similar telegram trom S 
Athens to Berchtold, June 12, printed in Conrad, dus Mew 
LII. 660, according to which the Greeks had called 
serves, had bought four submarines from Germany, l were ru 1 
to be planning an attack on Turkey In the course of thi nvet 
[I [Treutler] was called in by his Majesty He vave \ 
duke’s presence, a résumé of what had been said the cor tio 
to this point, which was about ! Vs [ have inforn e Ar 
duke o e contents of the teleg \thens. V lt 
In view otf the tenseness in the tt the King « Ry 
sounded as to how he looks at the situation; whether, and 
means, he would attempt to avoid, or eventually i £ 
the terms of the Treatv of Bucharest Phe Archduke ¢ ' 
assent to these views of his Majest ind raised th ju l } 
the King [of Rumania] would be really inclined to act. I replied that 
it was very probable that King Carol would act in the manner é 
us, because his important interest in preserving the Peace B 
coincided with our own The eupor t was agree I t 
should send to the Foreign Office the appropriate instructior ind t 


Archduke promised to beg Count Berchtold to order ow 
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Bucharest to take a similar step. At the end both expressed their agree- 

ment in their personal dislike of the King of Bulgaria, and his Majesty 

related that, according to recent information, the King of Bulgaria was 

aware of their dislike, but was earnestly trying to win them both over. 
Concerning the second conversation, which took place after dinner 


ith no one else present, his Majesty told me the next morning the 
following {After along discussion in which the Archduke expressed his 
suspicions of Italy's mala fides and Emperor William tried to allay the 
suspicions of his host], the conversation then turned to Hungary, and here 


the Archduke gave expression to his dislike more sharply and in un- 
commonly clear terms. He pictured Hungarian conditions as wholly 
medieval and anachronistic. . . . It made little difference what man stood 


id; every Hungarian strove more or less openly to secure ad 


vantages for Hungary at the expense of Austria, and to the disadvantage 
of the Monarchy as a whole. The Archduke was quite aware, he 
l, tl e Kaiser | William II.] had gained a very 
good impression of Tisza; but that this was perhaps not well founded, 
for Tisza’s deeds did not correspond with Tisza’s words. In truth Tisza 
was already dictator in Hungary [the Archduke said], and was striving 


to become one in Vienna also. ‘* Already Vienna begins to tremble w 


nen 
[isza starts for the city; everyone lies flat on his stomach, when Tisza 
steps out at Vienna.” ... His Majesty interrupted the Archduke to 
say that he naturally disapproved of Tisza when he heard that he was 


insubordinate and was attempting to shift the centre of gravity of the 


Monarchy to Austria's disadvantage. His Majesty regarded lisza, he 

said, as such a powerful and unusual man that he could only advise that 

Tisza should not be thrown overboard, but should be kept under 
hand and then used for his valuable qualities 


I have the impression [adds Treutler] that his Majesty was aiming 


yression of his own well-known good opinion 


through a too sudden e 


successfully to meet the Archduke halfway, without making him suspicious 

x 

he Archduke very cleverly emphasized from his 
point of view the fact that it was precisely Tisza who was to blame, if 
the interests of the Triple Alliance were badly looked after, since it was 
lisza who, in contradiction with his own promises at Schonbrunn, had 
Rumanians in Hungary. The Archduke finally 
begged his Majestv whether he would not instruct Tschirschky to remind 
] 


lose sight of the necessity 


been maltreating t 


Tisza at every opportunity that he should not 
of winning over the Rumanians through moderation in the treatment 
of their brothers -who were living in Hungary. His Majesty promised 


he would instruct Tschirschky continually to repeat to Tisza, “ Sir! 


1 


Remember the Rumanians!” The Archduke greatly approved of this. 


This circumstantial account of the Konopischt meeting, together 
with other material now available, makes it clear that the main topic 
of conversation was the problematical attitude of Rumania. One 
gets a glimpse of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s dislike of Ma- 
gyars in general and Tisza in particular, and the consequent chaos of 
conflicting influences in Austrian domestic and foreign policy. Tisza’s 
plan for a politique de longue main—peace, recuperation, and the 


winning of Bulgaria to the side of Germany and Austria—as set 
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forth in document no. II., seems hardly to have 


at all, at Konopischt. Professor Marcezali seems to 


saving that “on his visit to Konopischt, the Emperor 


on this basis with the Archduke’. ‘Tisza, however, 
pest, may very well have hoped, or perhaps even 
memoir of March 15 was being given at Konopischt the 


sideration which it deserved. What the Kaiser did 


Konopischt was to smooth out the internal conflicts whicl 
weakening the Dual Monarchy as an ally, and to remove the ten 
cies which were threatening to alienate Rumania. Thi 
straightforward account of the meeting on June 12-13 sho 
end to the fantastic legends about mysterious plottings 
Europe in a world war, which were broadcasted by Mr 
Steed (cf. “ The Pact of Konopischt”’, in the Nineteent! 
and After, LXAXIX, 253-273, February, 1916), and which ha 
elaborated by credulous and imaginative French writers 
Chopin, Le Complot de Sarajevo, Paris, 1918, pp. 80-88; 
“Les Roses de Konopischt ’, in Le Correspondant, Jun 

R. Recouly, Les Heures Tragigi Avant Guerre, Paris, 
173-194; A. Dumaine, La Derniére 

triche, Paris, 1921, pp. 126-129); and have 

such a careful historian as A. Debidour, Hist 

l'Europe (Paris, 1918), Il. 229. 

Document no. II1., already published by W. Fraknoi, giv 
matured and keen conclusions as to the only means 
Austria-Hungary after the disastrous effects of 
It is therefore of capital importance. It gives th 
nuer’s unquestionable fundamental convictions: (1 ) 
was uncertain and therefore Germany and Austria 
attach Bulgaria to the Triple Alliance group, and make S 
of Bucharest their pivot in the Balkans; otherwise Bulgari 
be bribed by the promise of Macedonia to join with the 
group; “ thereby the long-desired moment would arrive when Rus 
and France could foment the world war with prospect of su 
and attack Germany with superior forces.” (2) That the Dual 
Monarchy must adopt “a _ well-planned, clear-sighted, consistent 
course of action’, and seek to make itself “ understood, appreci: 
and supported by Germany”. ‘This hints at the continual 
and friction which had been developing between Berlin 
ever since 1908. These were little known prior to the public 
Conrad von Hoetzendorf’s autobiographic compilation of documents, 
but, when fully understood, should modify the current legend that 


been mentioned, ii 
ay at Buda 
ved that his 
serious con 
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\ustria and Germany worked in harmony before the war, the former 
being little more than the tool of the latter. This legend naturally 
gained currency after the war started, because of the desire to make 


1,.] 
(sermanyv solely re 


sponsible, and of the fact that during the war the 
German military authorities did in reality so completely dominate 
\ustria-Hungary both in military and diplomatic matters. (3) That 
the Dual Monarchy, as well as Bulgaria, needed peace “ for several 
vears ’’, and that the preservation of this peace must be the prime aim 
of the Triple Alliance 

Document no. II. is also important because it probably formed 
the basis (in a much modified form) of the famous memorandum 
which Berchtold and his assistants drew up for presentation at Berlin 
as a proposed guide for Austro-German policy in the Balkans. This 
memorandum, more or less embodying Tisza’s peace policy, was com- 
pleted before the Serajevo assassination; after this event Berchtold 
added a postscript denouncing Serbia as responsible and declaring 
that now at last Austria must “ seize with a strong hand the threads 
which its enemies are weaving into a net over its head, and tear them 
once for all”. This memorandum with the postscript, together with 

similar letter composed by Berchtold from Francis Joseph to Wil 
liam II., were the famous documents presented to the Kaiser at Pots- 
lam on July 5. Both documents were double-faced: in the first and 
longer part they advocated Tisza’s politique de longue main—peace, 
recuperation, and a shift in the Balkan alliances; in the closing sen 
tences they suggested immediate military action against Serbia. 
lisza was not informed of the postscript nor of the royal letter until 
been despatched to Potsdam; when he finally saw 
them, he disapproved of their wording and tone. 

[f ‘LTisza’s convictions were as stated above, and as expressed in 
the memorable scene before the Countess Tisza which Professor 
Marezali describes and which there is every reason to believe is an 
honest statement of Tisza’s horror of war, why, it may be asked, did 
he afterwards consent to the ultimatum to Serbia? This has been 
to many historians a baffling mystery. Tisza himself partly solves it 
in document no. III. His change of attitude in mid-July was “ due 
to the results of the investigation [at Serajevo|] which established the 
euilt of the Serbian government ”’, and to the “ statements of Pashitch 
and the Serbian diplomats as well as the whole Serbian press, which 
statements were incredibly provoking and ridiculed and belittled the 
Monarchy ”. Probably his change of attitude was also due in part 
to misrepresentations by Lberchtold which Tisza was too generous to 


denounce afterwards. As Professor Mareczali points out, Tisza re- 
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used to allow him to publish their conversatiot He t state 
reason for his refusal, but to me it was evide 1 he ers 
vould be responsible. To leave the matter in that shape was incom 
tible with his character.” 
\ note may be added as to document no. III hel uly 


a slip of memory Tisza mentions July 18 as th 


the Council of Ministers at which the final drat 


i t ot the ultimatum 
Serbiz as discussed | sc in ¢ 1, 
Serbia was discussed. t was in fact on Sunday, July 19 d 
ited by the minutes of the Council itself, published in thi 
1 Book of 1919, vol. I., no. 26, some months after Tisza wrot 
his letter. The minutes do not bring out clearly the first condit 
which he says he insisted, We would guarantee ”, et 
they do confirm the accuracy of his second condition, * 


he war ”’, etc. 


a 
Sipney B. Fa 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, F.B.A 
S. A. Cook, Litt.D., F. E. Apcocx. In eight volumes. Volume | 


Eqypt and Babylonia to 1580 B.C. (Cambridge: University 


Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xxii, 704 


35 S-) 

TuHIs is a book not merely of great size but of equally great com 
prehensiveness, and to evaluate it justly far exceeds either the learning 
or the capacity of any one man, even as many have co-operated in its 
making t rspective can only be estimated if its contents be place 
before the reader, and the choice of its writers judged only if they be 
named. Here then is its table of contents in the briefest possible out- 
line. Chapter I., Primitive Man, in Geological Times, and chapter I] 
Neolithic and Bronze Age Cultures, are both by Professor John L 


Myres, of Oxford, and fill 110 big pages; chapter III., Exploration and 


Excavation, by Professor R. A. Stewart Macalister, University College, 
of Dublin, fills only 44 pages and attempts to tell the story of excavations 
and decipherment in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, Hittites 
Aegean civilization, and Cyprus. In my judgment this is a worthless 
chapter. The space allotted is quite inadequate and the result nothing 
reader could possibly secure from this any vivid picturt 

he processes of excavation or of the decipherment. Mac 

absolutely proven his skill and displayed his success in the 

field in Palestine. It was bad generalship to require or permit him to 
do this thing in this way. Chapter IV. is devoted to Chronology, its 
subsections on Mesopotamia and on the Old Testament by Dr. Stanley 
A. Cook, Egypt , . H. R. Hall, and Prehistoric Greece by A. fF B 
Wace of the British School in Athens. So far as I am competent to 
judge, omitting prehistoric Greece, on which I have no authority, this 
is an excellent chapter. Cook has admirably and exactly stated the cast 
as regards the Old Testament, and I entertain an equally high estimate 
of the work of Hall, with the single caveat that I do not now any more 


he 


than before have the slightest confidence in that will o’ the wisp, t 
introduction of the calendar in 4241 B. C. O astronomy, what chrono- 
logical sins have been committed in thy name! Chapter V., the Semites, 
by S. A. Cook (pp. 18i-237), is admirably, even in places splendidly, 
done. It covers the people, language, and monuments, temperament and 
thought, social and political development, treatment of history, Syria and 
Palestine. Chapter VI., Egypt: the Predynastic Period, by Professor T. 
Eric Peet, Liverpool (pp. 238-255), is a badly skimped chapter, too 
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must alwavs be » background of the ancient 


has been kindled by his experiences in 
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he pictures lower Babylonia 
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Or he pauses to describe a sea-going vessel 
ancl 


gives quite the most vivid picture of 


book contains Thompson also writes cha 


Camoriadge 31; 
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Hammurabi, wherein he had the greatest commission wh 

afforded anybody. He has done it well, but hardly brill 

though paragraphs of real quality are not wanting. Let us not 
querulous, seeking the ideal and not content with and grateful for th: 
gift that is offered. We shall some day need a Gibbon to do justice t 
Hammurabi. Chapter XV., by Thompson, is not much more than 


catalogue of names and dates; probably nothing more could now be 
secured. Chapter XVI., the Art of Early Egypt and Babylonia, by Dr 
Hall, is on a meagre scale and produces small effect. The Egyptiar 
part of it absurdly inadequate, and the best thing in it is the descrip- 
tion of Hall’s own startling discovery of copper lions at El-Obeid 
Chapter XVII., Early Aegean Civilization, by A. J. B. Wace, seems to me 
a und piece ol work with which to conclude the book. After it come 
bibliographies, good but far from complete, and valuable tables ot 


s useful a book as it is big. I should like to cal 


chronology. It is ¢ 
it a great book, but I dare not. For reference it will be always in fr: 


demand, but it is almost wholly bereft of style and its tediousness 


quent 
over great areas is depressing. Who will ever have the boldness to 
read the whole of it for sheer pleasure? And if there were one so bold 
would he not need to take heed lest its very virtues, where and when 
they exist, should lead him astray? If I am challenged to cite an illus- 
tration I shall point to the grotesque explanation of Mongol physiognomy 
offered by Myres (p. 22), and in Langdon’s work there are many, in 
which ingenuity has taken the place of judgment and the sorely mis- 
used word “ probable ’’ dominates the land, as in the sentence: “ Through 
the Sumerians probably descended into the valley of the two 
rivers from the highlands of Iran and central Asia” (p. 357). Would 
to heaven that we knew enough of this great people either to accept oO! 
retuse this solution! What is the chief lack of this volume? It is 
Leonard W. King, who died too soon! 
Ropert W. RoGeERs. 


From Augustus to Augustine: Essays and Studies dealing with the 
Contact and Conflict of Classic Paganism and Christianity. By 
ERNEsT G. SIHLER, Ph.D., Hon.Litt.D., Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in New York University. (Cambridge: 
University Press. 1923. Pp. xi, 335. 12s. 6d.) 

In his 7estimonium Animae, published in 1908, Dr. Sihler on the 


basis of his extensive and detailed learning argued the inadequacy of 


the spiritual element in classical civilization in comparison with the power 
ot Christian conviction. The essays of that work covered the period 
from Homer to the first Christian century. The present work con- 
tinues the theme for the period of contact and conflict between the two 
systems of life. Dr. Sihler justly claims that in these expositions of 


pagan and Christian authors he has not leaned on the historian, sec- 
or ecclesiastical, and the value of his fresh independent studies 


ular 


with their many provocative reflective comments is t 


knowledged. Doubtless the estimates and reflections 1 y excite d ent 
as, for example, the dispar g account of the Emy 
again, our knowledge and understanding is certait t 


chapter on Old Roman Believers and the Dusk of the God F 


the book is an important and serious contribution for students of the 
period, alwavs interesting, though deficient in svmpat nd ottet t 


1 
and awkward 1n expression 


Waiving detail, one main criticism is due. Dr. Sil 


his studies to persons ot theological education It the P ition it 
Church history has been of a modern type, they will surely agree tl 


the theme for study in the Ancient Church period is the hist 


evolutionary problem: How did the ancient society pass from polytheist 


paganism to the form dominated by the Christian Church? The solution 
of the problem is the discovery of a process of assimilation by whicl 
the rigorously ethical Palestinian preaching absorbed the higher culture 
of the Mediterranean civilization, fi ¢ athnity with its highest ethics 


adopting something of ritual expression from its cults, becoming philo 
sophical by the substitution of cosmological theory 10 he ima 


Palestinian inheritance. Such a student is interested in findi these 


higher tendencies in paganism and in doing them at least as much justice 
as was done DY Justin Marty: or Clement of Alexandria in the ver 
process of this assimilation. He knows that by reason ot 

cratic exclusiveness of pagan culture, and its incapacity to reform 1 
untaught masses, the ethical and spiritu idvance of t 1 

did not characterize the rank and file. Dr. Sihler on the other hat 
seems concerned to disparage the pagan progress made | the g 
minds, to emphasize the survival in the masses of premoral at 
rational notions and ritual acts. It is his fault also to treat as religiou 
phenomenon what was simply a product of the Lust zum Fabu He 
gives to paganism thus a very seamy side and arrives at the extravagance 
of saying: ‘“ We must take back almost all the terms which we apply to 
religion, faith, creed, or worship, church or prayer, remove f1 them al 
they now contain or connote for us or in us, and make of them gu 
positively empty shells before we can even conceive what they meant 
in the classic world This is in tact to pour ou ( { n « tving 
the bath, to eliminate trom a mass of religious phenomena the dist 
tively religious element rather extreme case mav illustrate 
main objection of a critical reader: the failure, that to v t t 
by the illumination of an evolutionary construction. Not 
paganism look a little better in that light—and it is a pleasure to rete 


to the interesting work of Friedrich Heiler, Das Gebet—but Dr. Sihler 


would not then be so much annoyed by survivals of pagan thought 


Christian authors like Cleme1 


Stier: from Augustus TO cit 319 
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BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Histoire de la Nation Francaise. Dirigée par GasrieL HANOoTAUx, 
de Academie Francaise. Tome XIII. Histotre des Lettres, vol- 
ume I[I., De Ronsard a Nos Jours. Par Fortunat StTrRowskI, 
Professeur a la Sorbonne. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1923. 
Pp. 614. Unbound, 48 fr.; bound, 74 fr.) 


lHIs is the continuation of tome XII., H stoire des Lettres, Pre- 


micre Part by the three eminent scholars, Frangois Picavet, Joseph 
Bedier, and Alired Jeanroy, reviewed in volume XXVII. (pp. 547-548) 
of this journal 


re second, and last, volume dealing with literature Fortunat 
Strowski draws a broad and very skillful picture of a literature over- 
whelmingly rich in great names and works. It is the most ambitious 
attempt vet made (with the first volume just mentioned) to revive the 
genre of the general survey; quite naturally this is coming to be in 
favor again as a reaction against the tvpe of work long in favor the aim 
of which was exclusively to impart information. Of course the latter 
type had itself been partly a reaction against the too easy history of 
literature which most of the time had meant onlv more or less eloquent 
developments of a few commonplaces in the field of literature; and this 
degenerate form of the once much honored 
and legitimate tableau, or discours. Thus, after having followed a sharp 


‘urve we come back to the manner of presentation illustrated bv Voltaire 


(e.g., in his Sie de Louis XIV.) or by Villemain (Tableau de la 
Littérature au XVIII™e Siécle); or, in history, by Bossuet (Discours 
Histotre vers ec) or bv Condorcet Eisquisse d'un Tableau 


Historique du Proareés de l'] sprit Humain) 

Mr Strowski's work will be of service to those who desire a reneral 
introduction to the French literature of the four last centuries or to 
those who havit 2 alre ady a general knowledge, need help to grasp the 
relations existing between the various writers or periods. 


There is no bibliography, no index—and neither can be expected in 
a work of that kind; but the amount of concrete information that the 
author has succeeded at times in introducing, without in the least im- 


pairing the clearness of the presentation, is striking. With very few 


exceptions he has used the last and most reliable erudition available 
(like Magne, Abbé Cornou, Zyromski, etc.). Moreover, Mr. Strowski 
leads us down to the very present day: Bergsonism is the title of one 


paragraph; the philosophies of Barrés and of Maurras are briefly ex- 
plained; and many other names appear of men who either have only 
just earned fame, like Marcel Proust, or Louis Hémon (the author of 

Maria Chapdelaine), or who are still with us in’ bones and 
flesh, Claudel and Courteline, Jules Romains, Gaston Chérau, and even 


Henri Brémond with his Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en 


France di puis 
publication. 

At times, the grouping of ma 
suspects that some name that did not find 
it logically belonged, and which however 
had to be surreptitiously introduced in some 
Gassendi, the philosopher, who ought to 
Descartes, is found in the chapter on Molieé: 
the “utopian novelists’, which hardly 
but such minor imperfections are unavoidal 
human brain. 


rhe one more serious criticism tha 
of this otherwise brilliant book is the apparent 
some chapters, to the connection between histori 
works. If the volume was not part of a Histoir 
this remark would perhaps not be 
reads the volume with this circumstance 1 


tunities missed by failing to point 


ling I ou 


and literature. This aloofness 

stance, the part treating the second 


excellent trom this point of view 


less so Chere are li pages devoted to | 


funeral eulogies, but the problem of Gallicanism 
the style of Fénelon’s 
briefly treated, with no en 


historical) work—yust as, 


ings of Agrippa d’Aubigné had be ignored 


pity that in the eighteenth century we mi 
taire and ot Rousseau which would lea) 
that these two men have been actual 


ideas in the rig] rection. Mr. Strowski seen 

contemporaries, 
to mislead : taire 1 “le premier des 
author’s chapter on Rousseau is followed 


complete our study, so as not ; » unjust, 
who had some lovable traits 


credit of the Revolution goes all to the 


Rousseau 


men of the Revolution come from 
of the Revolution come from his enemies, 
Again, in discussing Chateaubriand’s work 
significance is left he background. And 
(and rightly so) as belonging rature, 
the cases of Montesquieu, Renan 
mental philosophical ideas of his writings 


high, but general praise as 
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yal History. By Roscoe Pounp, Ph.D., LL.D., 
fessor of Jurisprudence in Harvard University. 
|Cambridge Studies in English Legal History, edited by Harotp 


Dexter Hazevtine, Litt.D.] (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xix, 171. 12s. 64d.) 


His book is composed of seven lectures delivered in 1922 by Dean 
Pound at Trinity College in Cambridge University. “ They do not 
uote the words of the author (p. xvi), “even a history of 
lence of hc . 

the historical jurisprudence of nineteenth century. They have to 
do with one aspect thereof 


cal scl 


namely, the way in which the histori- 


1001 understood legal history and the relation of its interpretations 


o the purposes of the time.” “Attempts”, he continues (pp. 2, 3), 


‘to unifv or to reconcile stability and change, to make the legal order 
appear something fixed and settled and beyond question, while at the 
same time allowing adaptation to the pressure of infinite and variable 
human desires, have proceeded along three main lines—authority, phi- 
losophy, ‘a ‘In its earliest form the idea of authority 
in a divinely ordained or divinely dictated body of 


ul 


as in Hammurabi’s code, handed him by the Sun-god ready made, 


Mosaic law. or the laws of Manu, dictated to the 


- 


Ianu’s presence and by his direction. In its latest form it is 


sages by Manu’s 


is a body of commands of the sovereign power in a 
liticall, ganized society, resting ultimately on whatever basis is 
onceived to 4 hind the capacity ot that sovereign.” . . “ The 
] 


a simple rational thing. It is a complex, more 


hing into which we struggle to put reason and in 
have put some part of it in the order of reason, new 


irrationalities arise in the process of meeting new needs by trial and 


as a secondary consideration 


ss and less determined by precedent, and the con- 
it as a controlling authority is fading away. ... In England 

reign of this method was relatively brief. In the United States it 
longer and more autocratically and is only just disappearing 
law teaching - in America the philosophical and creative ideas 
he eighteenth century persisted much longer than in England _ be- 


1 
ture ti 
e ki -Ol-1 


iture theory was the theory of our bill of rights and 

as classical in our constitutional law and because the reception of 
common la\ f England as the law of a pioneer society called for 
examination of every item with reference to its applicability to American 
institutions and conditions and hence for a certain creative attitude. The 
work of selection and reception was complete by the time of the Civil 
War, and the jurists of 


the last third of the century were in reaction 
from the ideas of the formative period of American common law, much 
is Savigny was in reaction from the juristic ideas of the end of the 


eighteenth century Pp. 50, 51.) 
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ining formula of legal development a 
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rmer courts will 


ealth. In the latter they will think i 

rtunity into wealth’” (pp. 105, 106) 
Nineteenth-century jurists sought 

to eliminate a 


hinaciosed system of rules mechanicy 


d mechanically administered. It woul 


cognize a personal creative element 11 


sed system and in the fashioning a1 


lence that element was not seen and th 


ng legal history was put behind the as 
ting (p. 127) 

This book is one of permanent valt 
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nd will be particularly helpful to all 
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Administration. By GLapys Scot 
Soc., Member of Somerville College 
College, Oxford. 
and Company. 1923. 
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Miss Thomson disagrees with Strype’s statement that the office 
lord lieutenant originated in 1549. She finds officers bearing the sat 
title and exercising similar functions at least as early as 1536. But s! 
concedes that the office assumed its more characteristic attributes abou 
the middle of the sixteenth century. She has a good deal to say alx 


11 


the personnel of the office and about its territorial limits. She calls 
tention once more to the fact that its main business was that of organizit 
the fighting strength of England. In this connection she points out tl 
the lords lieutenants were at once prominent men at court, usually priv 
councillors, and prominent landowners in the regions of their authorit 
They were evidently intended in part to serve as a connecting link | 
tween the local and the central administration for military affairs at lea 
and the temptation was always present to utilize them in a similar capacit 
for civil affairs. Occasionally they were so used. One gets the impres 
sion that they might easily develop into a position similar to that of go 
verneur in sixteenth-century France. But the Tudors were always wary 
of any drift in the direction of a reconstituted feudal régime. It was per 
haps for this reason that they never gave to the lord lieutenancy a perma 
nent or a fixed character. Throughout its earlier history it partook rathe: 
of the nature of a temporary expedient to meet a temporary emerge 
than of an established organ of government. 

Miss Thomson devotes her two concluding chapters to a considerati 
of the military organization of England under the lords lieutenants and 
to the other administrative functions of these officers. Her descriptior 
of the musters is good as far as it goes. It might have gone further t 
advantage. A little more light would certainly have been welcome upo1 


r other 


the obscure matter of the local assessments levied somehow « 


meet the expenses of the musters. She is also rather disappointing] 


brief upon the whole question of military service overseas. It must b 
regarded as a little unfortunate that in her consideration of this im 
portant matter she has focused her whole attention upon the Frenc! 
expedition of 1591 rather than upon the Low Country wars which were 
certainly. more typical, though no doubt much more tedious 
From her discussion of the general administrative duties of the lot 

lieutenant it becomes clear that this officer occupied a position of primu 
inter pares relative to the justices of the peace of his bailiwick. Even it 
those matters which were particularly referred to him, like the collection 
of “privy seals”’ and the enforcement of religious uniformity, his busi 
ness appears to have been rather to stimulate the activities of the J. P.’ 
and to unify their efforts than to exercise authority peculiar to himselt 
One wonders to what extent Queen Elizabeth was beginning to feel the 
necessity of some cioser watch on the J. P.’s, who were naturally rather 
more apt to represent county sentiment than crown sentiment when mat 
ters touching their own interests were involved. Miss Thomson does not 
hint at anything of this sort. She seems on the whole rather more 


strongly impressed by the undeviating loyalty of the J. P. than the facts 


uite warrant. 
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Pitt, | nglish statesmen much preterres the old syste ( 
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Vierma. Prussian politicians clung to | r g 
country was willing to use the other to gain its own et 
France was the enemy of one and Austria of the othe 
no adequate binding force to hold Britain and Prus 
together ”; otherwise diplomatic representation would not | 
for long periods to secretaries of legation or even unofficial 
Professor Lodge is eminently fair. He condemns the 
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cks a bibliography ng 
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n Berlin and 
as nce 
e hee ett 
agent 
ndetet ble 
f Newcastle in precipitating the war of 1756 with France, re 
for repudiating the Convention of Kloster 


e shows, deliberate violated the Convention of Westminster by |] 
invasion of Saxony; the Prussian hero was also guilty of many mistake 
and muiscalculations The book exhibits throughout a refreshing cand 
and dry humor which carry one along in spite of tedious negotiations, a 


there are pleasing sketches of several forgotten diplomatists, espec 


Joseph Ewart, who was at Berlin from 1782 to 1792. 


lhe peculiar position of Hanover is constantly emphasized, for tl 
problem confronting the Georges was not very different from that whicl 
the British government has to face to-day in evolving a foreign poli 
icceptabie e whole empire ; with only negative conclusions, howevet 
tor each difficulty was met by an opportunist solution... Another moder: 
note was sounded when the British minister in Berlin reported in 1748 


‘there is no power on earth the King of Prussia respects more tl 


Russia ”; while Frederick wrote, “ tant que je m’entendrai et serai d’accor 
avec l’Angleterre, je n’aurai rien a appréhender de la Russie”. This 
the sum and substance of Bismarck’s policy after 1871, which his su 
cessors abandoned to their undoing. 
BERNADOTTE SCHMITT 
La Franc-Maconnerte Belge sous le Régime Autrichien 1721 
1794): Etude Historique et Critique. Par BERTRAND VAN DE! 
SCHELDEN, O.M.C., Docteur en Sciences Morales et Historiques, 
| Université de Louvain, Recueil de Travaux publiés par les 
Membres des Conferences d'Histoire et de Philologie, 2™° serie, 


1° fascicule.| (Louvain: Librairie Universitaire. 1923. Pp. 


146. 22 fr.) 
Or bo ‘ tree mnt there 1 no deartl two 
l liog if oO W oltstieg IQII) contains 1 e than forty thou 
entries No the ther teeble developme t ¢ the ciety in Belgit 
in the eighteent century be hitherto neglected tor we ive Ducl ne 
documented history of freemasonry in Belgium in that century pub 
lished in I9g11 This work on the same topic by a Catholic histor 
seeks to throw ne ght on the subject by a thorough exploitatior 
the ( of Vie i dN es ot Belgian ind provinces 
S ll vail ble conte porary printed mate The re 
ults are tere oe but t startling 1 of wide signifi é 
Freemasonry never had a very vigorous development in Belgiun 
worl vs the first « tered lodges beginning a precarious ex 
istence fifty vears after the first date given by Father Van der Scheldet 
in his title In 1786 there were scarcely thirty lodges, in contrast witl 
several thousand in the neighboring Germany and France. The Belgian 
lodges maintained but a slight connection, stronger however than h 
ed, with the mother lodge in London under which they 


The French relations were even less. signific: 


at the start, infrequent meetings of even local lodg 
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worth. The author’s effort as historical scholar to portray the psy- 
chology of Masonic priests and Catholics in the setting of the eighteenth 
century is much more illuminating. The current philosophy with its 
desire for peace, for brotherhood, for equality, its rationalism, and yet 
its inclinations to mysticism and magic, impulses which found no adequate 
outlet in the existing political or religious order, might well turn to 
Masonry and Rosicrucianism or in less enlightened ways to Cagliostro 
and Mesmer The century was Voltairean. Voltaire derived his ideas 
from English philosophy and Masonry was of like origin. With these 
premises the author argues that Masonic teachings were therefore phi 
losophy a la mode 


One hundred pages of appendixes give lists of members, bibliography, 


and archival docum 


The Continental System: an Economic Interpretation. By Ext F 
Heckscuer, D.Phil., Professor of Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity College of Commerce, Stockholm. Edited by Haratp 
WESTERGAARD, Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Copenhagen. |Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
(Oxtord: Clarendon Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1922. 

Pp. xvi, 420. 10s. 6d.) 

CrITERIA for appraising this monograph are offered by editor and 
author in several frank prefaces. ‘‘ The book represents a sort of syn- 
thesis of earlier studies of the mercantile system and its outgrowths, on 
the one side, and the results of extensive theoretical and practical work— 
private, academic, and governmental—in the field of present-day war- 
economics, on the other.” Despite the “atmosphere of a rather strict 
blockade in a neutral country’ the author has pursued, with “a purely 
scientific aim’, his examination of “three principal questions’: “1. In 
what economic ideas did the Continental System originate? 2. What 


was its actual economic bearing? 3. In what manner did it correspond 
to its aim?’.” This inquiry, undertaken under adverse conditions for a 
personal academic occasion in May, 1918, and later retouched for its 
English version, has faults of production, revision, and translation for 
which the author is duly apologetic. He reminds us also that the book 
is only a “ survey", “economic in character”, and that “an even ap- 
proximately exhaustive treatment has not been attempted ”’. 

This study of a very pertinent problem ought to be an unexception- 
able contribution if special presumptions and the general appearances of 
” lication under influential auspices, were guaranties. 
Actually the first of the four “ parts”’ of the systematic exposition, trac- 
ing in four chapters (70 pp.) the ‘“ Antecedents of the Continental Sys- 
tem” from 1660, though weighted by economic theorizing, has distinct 
values. But the very well-worked digest of traditional accounts of the 


course of the system (parts I.-II., 84 and 100 pp.) cannot be endorsed 


The tinen l Syst $< 
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for historicity nor for its specious theses. Also the comprehensive dis- 
cussion of “ Effects” (part IV.), although based, partly, on able recent 
researches, 1s neither consistent nor conclusive, as to data or deductions 


Discriminating criticism implies specific correction 
(with archival citations) the detailed sum of errors or misconceptions as 
to the evolution and workings of the Continental Svstem—French, British, 
neutral—would require an extensive résumé of the reviewer's own mono 
graph, Napoleon's Navigation System (New York, 1919). But as this 
was in Dr. Heckscher’s hands (see his note on p. 219, also bibliograpl 
Pp. 377). with data inaccessible otherwise as he says), evidently in time 
for revision of patent errors before publication, then surely it will suffice 
to indicate here merely certain elemental faults of his s 
When in the preface to his English version Professor Heckscher says, 
naively, that if he had “had American readers principally in mind” he 
would “have either enlarged or omitted altogether” “the brief outline 
of American policy with regard to the Continental System 
] 


merely confess an indulgent historical attitude, ready to warp the e 


sential form or results of a research according to convenience of pros- 
pective readers. He also reveals a vital misconception of his basic 


problem, most incomprehensible on the part of one whose World War 
experience should have stressed the crucial significance of 
factor in every great conflict of land and sea power This evidently ex- 
plains not only the confessedly superficial—and inaccurate—handling of 
the American factor, but also the relatively disappointing treatment of 
Scandinavian-Baltic problems. ‘It is reflected, too, in the account of the 
Order in Council of January, 1807 (wrongly credited to Howick), and 
in the labored interpretation oO! the Berlin Decree as a desired “ s 

blockade "—with the incidental criticism of Mahan’s viev 


edge of the actual negotiations and expedients of 1807-1810 to escape 


‘self-blockade ”’ is the corrective for such misconceptions. It gives tl 
clue to the sale of French grain to England, so variously misconstrued 
by Dr. Heckscher. It is also the cure for the delusions that Napoleor 
use of licenses was “ the second great novelty wl i troduced dur 
ing the noteworthy vear 1810” and that “the licensing system in Great 
Britain acquired its real importance by inveigling Napoleon int imi- 
tation”’. Noteworthy the vear 1810 was, in truth, but the cruc1 
vampings of the Continental System are not explicable by the economic 
hypothesis of “ fiscalism ’’ as deduced from the Trianon—or oth ta 


decrees. Economic hegemony, rather than more revenue, was the French 


objective of 1810, while “ fiscalism ’* does not dominate Napoleon 


until the “Grand System” of January, r812, which is misconstrued, b 

cause of ignorance of the coincident secret “ British surrender lor 

despite tradition, and despite all the logic of theories and statisti ad- 
1 } 


duced to show that England could not have been seriously met 
Napoleon’s economic warfare, the evidence exists that the Continental 


System, and, for a time, its guinea-smuggling adjunct 
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Embargo, proved effectual coercive weapons. Psychology is often a 
potent determinant. For the Continental effects of the blockades avail- 
able studies have supplied partial but typical data which Dr. Heckscher 
has marshalled effectively. But he has very disappointingly developed 
10 pp.) that concluding Comparison with the Present Day, which was 
supposedly the primary justification of his monograph. 
It is regrettable that the author’s “ hope that the leading ideas of the 
book, that is, the interpretation of the Continental System, will prove sub- 
stantially correct’ should be disappointed. Perhaps he should have re- 


has 


garded M. Dunan’s 1913 warning (which he cites) that “the time 
not vet come for general survevs of this gigantic undertaking’. Cer- 


nly he has proved the futility of even the most systematic synthesis of 


the pre-war literature of the subject. While this limitation of his sources 
is partly explained by handicaps on research, vet surely excuses do not 
absolve from the responsibilities of historical research, unless economic 
surve nd Publicatio a special dispensatio1 \More- 
over the svste it critical | shows few vital omissions, and 
presumably these unused studies, as well as the all-important archival 
evidences, wer is iccessible to Swedish scholars in IQOI9Q-192I as to 
\mericans—and should not have been disregarded, even at the risk of 
ed pu 


Ledru-Rollin and the Second French Republic. By Atvin R. Cat 
MAN, Ph.D., Docteur de Université de Paris. [Columbia Uni 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, vol. CIIT., 


no. 2.}| (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1922 


Pp. 452. $4.50.) 

Pure Second Republic, as Mr. Calman justly observes, has had but 
light treatment by English and American writers. This is no doubt due 

its brevity and its failure. Yet 1848 is the turning-point in the history 
of modern Europe and the revolution of February is, for Mr. Renard, its 


historian, * la mere des révolutions ”. Mr. Calman has performed a serv- 
ice in extending our knowledge of this critical period and particularly of 
the role played by Ledru-Rollin, who was in some ways the most typical 
leader ot the republic’s first phase 

Ledru liked to think of himself as a reincarnated Jacobin of 1793, 


omitting from his programme only the policy of the guillotine. As such 


he stood half-way between Lamartine and Louis Blane and was never a 
socialist, though he later played with the term. Universal suffrage and 


public employment of the unemployed, a progressive income tax, social 
reforms, and an executive subordinate to the legislature were the cardinal 
points of his internal programme, while his foreign policy, like that of 
1792, contemplated the armed assistance of revolutions in other lands 
Mr. Calman is very thorough in his exposition of these matters, especially 


the Roman questior 


F. E. Metvin 
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ces in the last chapter IS pat cularly well done There 1 i lete 
critical bibliography and an adequate index 


Storia del Risorgiment Con la Completa Bibliograt dell 


\utore. Per ALESSANDRO Luzi (Turin: Fratelli B 


Pp. 727. 38 lire.) 


luis is a collection of Risorg o studies of the first importance 
based largely upon unpublished documents in the R. Archivio di Stat 
Turin and other rich archives: it forms a companion volume to the writ 
er’s Carlo Alberto e Giuseppe Mazzu issued by the same pub e! ‘ 
vear earlier (reviewed in this journal, NXIX. 175), and like its pred 
cessor it consists largely of articles previously printed in the popular re 
view La Lettura and in the newspaper J] Corrtere della Sera, both M 
ese periodicals to which for many years Luzio has been a distinguishe 


contributor on historical subjects 
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thaldi, Cavour, Verdi: Nuova Serie di Stud 
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The first studv, entitled “‘I Primi Passi di Garibaldi in America ”’, is 


the most important in the collection. It contains a remarkable group of 
unpublished documents trom the Turin state archives upon Mazzini’s 


relations with the Italian patriots who had established in South America 


branches of his secret political organizations, the Giovine Italia and the 
Giovine Europa. Like the leaders of the Fascisti todav, Mazzini grounded 


his faith upon the vouth of the country; he called upon them to make a 
United Italy—and it was by the youth, with personal courage and self 
v was made, some of them then as now being young in 
spirit rather than in years his group of documents includes the mani- 
festo of the South American periodical Grovine Italia publis 
de Janeiro in 1836, a veritable “incunabulum of the Risorgimento ”; the 
1e manifesto is that just discovered by Luzio in the 
R. Archivio di Stato in Turin. Together with this are several letters 


from South America addressed to Mazzini, 1834 to 1836, by the exiled 
Italian patriots, including one by Giuseppe Garibaldi dated January 27, 
1836—a priceless treasure. The Mazzinian experts who edited the twenty- 


third volume of the monumental edition of Mazzini’s Scritti Editi 


Inediti positively asserted (p. 97) that there had been no epistolary tf 
tions between Garibaldi the warrior and Mazzini the apostle prior to 1842 
We are here carried back six years further. Support from Italians of 
South America did much to encourage Mazzini in his seemingly hopeless 
in history. In his long letter 


ind its importance 1s growing 


Garibaldi asserts his belief that not much more time will elapse before 


Italy will rise again And he begs Mazzini to assume absolute functions 


of government and issue to him letters of marque with authorization to 


prey upon “the enemy’s commerce ’”’, namely that of Austria and that of 
Sardinia. “ Do not regard this project as chimerical”’, he adds, “ for | 


believe that from the arrival of such letters will date the beginning of 


Luzio’s study upon * Thiers e I’Italia”’ is an exposition of Thiers’s 


hatred of liberated Italy shown throughout his career and is based prin- 


cipally upon the Frenchman's papers published in Halévy’s Le Courrier 
de M. Thiers. The studies “Il Milione di Fucili e la Spedizione dei 
Mille’ and “ La Spedizione Medici-Cosenz ” are of the first importance 


for Garibaldi’s campaign of 1860 in the Two Sicilies and contain many 
documents from the archives of the Million Rifles Fund. All three of 
these studies were previously published in La Lettura, the two last men- 
tioned in 1910, the first in 1921. From this review are reprinted also 

Il Pensiero Artistico e Politico di Giuseppe Verdi” (1901), containing 


many letters addressed by Verdi, 1861 to 1885, to his friend Opprandino 
Arrivabene, and “ Garibaldi e la Marchesa Raimondi” (1920), in which 
Garibaldi’s wife of an hour is defended. Some evidence is accumulating, 


though Luzio does not give it, that it was the Marchioness Raimondi who 


abandoned Garibaldi immediately after the marriage ceremony, and not 


1 


ti ed 
our arming.” 
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Garibaldi who abandoned the marchioness lo some of these studies 

new documents have been added since their publication in the revi 
Other studies relate to the Bertani archives in the Museo del Risorgi 

mento in Milano. to the Princess di Belgiojoso, to Marshal Haynau;: one 


of particular importance, “ I] Carteggio Nigra-Cavour ", reprinted trom 


the Nuova Antologia of 1920, contains four despatches of Nigra to Cavour 
Tune 19 to July 14, 1860, referring to grave conversations wit! Napoleon 
III. and with Thouvenel. Nigra urges Cavour not to become une ver 
-al future: * Garibaldi is good only to destroy When 
constructive work, it to vou, to vou the master t t 
must 

\ valuable bibliography of Lu publicat the t ter ( 

century upon the Risorgimento is appended, but in this i! nd 
vidual works, Luzio makes a mystery as to where his various reprinted 

ticles were cr ginally printe | And why does e not ¢ e ex t WwW 
cations as to where each of the new documents wh he quote be 
found? And why cannot his publishers afford to pay for good subject 
indexes ? 

At the end of the present volume Luzio utters a swan note to the 
effect that this is probably his last large worl We are glad t ce % t 
his publishers, in full contradiction to this, have inserted to face the 
tre tisplece t ot new vorks whicl he pre + 

H. Ni GA 


Phe Triumph of Unarmed Forces (1914-1918 an wl (} 


Transactions by which Germany during the Great thar % 

to obtain Supplies prior to her Collapse under t P) j 


Economic Forces. By Rear-Admiral M. W. W. P. ‘ 

C. M. G., Naval Attaché in Scandinavia 1912-1919, Naval Ad 
viser to the Supreme Council 1920, assisted by Captain ©. H 
DanieL, R. N. (London: Williams and Norgate. 1923. Pp. 


XXIV, 344. 15S.) 


No one during the war, not even the chief of the allied legations, 
knew as much about economic conditions in Scandinavia or what was 
happening on the North Sea, as Captain Consett, the Brit 1 ] 
attaché to the Scandinavian legations But his Foreign Ofhce 1 t 
listen to him [he decisive economic battle of the war was tought 
Scandinavia. England held the economic life of the three little « trie 
in the palm of her hand, yet she remained b to the situat until 
1917 when Germany sealed her own doom by declaring unrest ed 
marine warfare. Consett has told the whole truth as he it, a t 

} 


absolutely convincing. What he savs should be caretully stu 
every student of diplomacy, war, and econom1 


Both the declarations of Paris (1856) and of London (1909) detine 


maritime rights as framed for the protec 


ion of neutral commerce. Dur 
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ing the World War, these declarations worked wholly to the advantage 
of German interests and were consequently incompatible with Britis! 
Owing to Germany's contempt for her moral obligations, England was 
forced to disregard the regulations as defined. To-day they no long 
meet 1 rit € i re and 1 st be revised for the benefit of the future 
Consett 1s 1 t equitable in his discussion of America’s attitude 
toward the Brit Visit an lockade, and capture of ener 
On at s¢ 1 t nl 1 it we would not acquiesce, to the 
ul ( ul erest illowing that principles to which the Englis 
rree t eace at ild be rejected because they d not like 
the n t ¢ Bevond this owever, the root of the trouble 
v Eengla extensive t ng while the road was blocked t 
A mericat 
What re ened in Scandina Germany received tremendou 


and Sweden In Norway matters differed 


Ot! N Vey in sentiment ind to British control 
eECAUSE | pments trom the Allies and their colonies, and prin 
| vy Ienglish, Seat in merchants, whe not traudulently reshipping 
were able to send substitutes or finished articles or food supplies to Get 
many, thus releasing German man-power and greatly adding to her sinew 
Ot Wart Sweden be ime (ermal v's workshop and Denmark her lardet 
0) were one passive and unresisting, tie oOtiie 
willing one 13-1916 Germany was receiving 300,000 tor 
1) | Ml a ve th the tats so necessary tor the manutacture ot 
e ¢ hides Sweden not only turnished the iron ore but 
manufactured munitions. She sent props and cement for the trenche 
RS and copper for the gut nd shell Norwegian nitrates shipped 
1 
to e were the the ny uable to the 1 cause 
e oweden sent ove $,500,000 pairs Shipments t (x } 
increased violently, v le those to Britain decreased 
england 1 Iness pe tted matters to continue topping 
ce ets one Swedel d De mark could have hee brought te 
tore From the outbreak of the war up to 1917, Britain shipped be 
tween 21 ( ind 22,000,000 ns of coal to Scandinavia, while swede 
ending Ge y three times the amount of copper she exporte 
betore the wat Britains copper export to Sweden was doubled 
fodder sent to the Danish cattle resulted in a million of them ben 
exporter Cit \ The meeting a \lalmo with esulting 
prohibition of blication of all Scandinavian statistical reports should 
ive + it wav the wind was blowing. Scandinavian threats 
of starvation or being forced into the war should never have been taken 
Ow ir the nornaft heir merchant vere ) rreat 
oO thie prohts their merchants were n ing, great 
quantities of food-stutfs were shipped to Germany, while home markets 


were empty. Forcing Scandinavia into the war would merely have 
robbed Germany of tremendous assistance. Germany’s, whole interest 


iv in retaining the status quo, an interest she concealed most admirably 
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though sharing with other writers in his admiration for Sir David, now 
Earl, Beattv, nevertheless suggests that the commander of the British 
battle-cruisers was led all but too far into the trap set by Hipper, namely, 
the near proximity of the German main body, and that he was saved 
only by the timely appearance of the four Barhams under Evan-Thomas. 
He also shares in the general admiration for the quick-turning ma- 
noeuvre of the German divisions and entire fleet when danger threatened, 
and notes the fact, so characteristic of the German psychology, that, 
while the German fire was extraordinarily good during the first phases 
of the battle, it rapidly decreased in accuracy when the Germans dis- 
‘ir machine was not working as effectively, so far as 
whipping the enemy was concerned, as they had hoped, the British 
morale proving the more steadtast. 

Lieutenant Amet questions the policy of Admiral Beatty in not 
securing the powerful aid of the heavy guns of the Fifth Battle Squad- 
ron when the battle-cruisers first met, pointing out that, after the signal 
from the Lion for all forces to turn S.S.E., Admiral Evan-Thomas con- 
tinued for eight valuable minutes to proceed northward with his four 
Barhams, and did not steam toward the enemy until the receipt of Ad- 
miral Beatty's fourth signal. Our author finds it a “ strange conception 
ot commandment that the forces of Admiral Evan-Thomas were operat- 
ing in liaison with those of Vice-Admiral Beatty, without being directly 


} 


under th 


tt 


e orders of the latter * Thus, during all the manoeuvres pre- 
liminary to the battle, Admiral Evan-Thomas, from a point of pride 
which cost the English two battle-cruisers, refused to execute the general 
orders addressed to him by Vice-Admiral Beatty.” In view of this con- 
duct which our author attributes to Admiral Evan-Thomas, it is curious 
that he criticizes Sir David Beatty 

Lieutenant Amet, while praising the morale of the British, says: 
‘After observing the passivity of the English squadron commanders 
during the combats during the day, have we the right to be surprised 
at the lack of initiative displayed by the English flotilla commanders ? 
These attacked the enemy only when he cut their lines. . . . We cannot 
help noting with regret that this same spirit obtained throughout the 
3ritish fleet. It was a spirit of defense and not offense.” “ The 
British were wrong to characterize the battle of Jutland as one of the 
most brilliant in their history. These exaggerations, necessary in war- 
time, have no sense today.” 

The author, like many, in fact most, other critics of the battle, finds 
it hard to reconcile the enormous superiority of the British fleet with 
the fact that Jellicoe drew off at nightfall, and at dawn was some eighty- 
five miles south of the battle-field, giving the Germans, who had been 
cut off from their bases, ample opportunity to regain them. “ From 
this cautious measure an indecisive victory was bound to result.” There 
can be no doubt that most naval experts believe, with Captain de 


1 


Parseval, that “the English, in not going beyond justified risk, failed 
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to take the risk that was necessary", namely, t gain a ce 
and also that they cannot agree th Lord Baltour nd 
that even a more complete tactical victory wou it hav 
the Allies more advantage than Jellicoe gained 1 
while retaining the command of the seas The destruction 
man fleet would have had a far-reaching, perhaps decis 
the result of the war. Morally the stroke would have been 
whereas the actual result served to hearten the G 
armies. The German mine-fields, no longer otecte 
have been swept up The development ot u es 
been greatly retarded, and they would have had to be used t 
able extent to guard their own coast-line his re 
changed the course of the war Allied sea in Y 
Baltic ports would have been opened. Russia uld hav 
to the Allied cause, and the German Baltic coast threater 
Britain a large number of workers could hav en tl 
naval activities and employed in army tactories. As ( 
puts it, “ A second Tratalgar on the day ot itland uld 
Germany's hope and brought Allied victor ! view 
Bellairs is tar bitterer when he quotes Nelson t etter 
boldest measures are the safest nothing great ca e 
risk "’, and then adds that * Jutland was LN tremendous 
and monumental failure’. It is impossible to read the seve 
of the battle by British, American, Gk in, and French 
without recognizing that tl eprest ge eling 
It is perhaps a significant thing that, 1 et British gove 
ways stood loyally behind their commander-in-« f at Jutlan 
less Jellicoe has remained a viscount with a gt ot £50,00 
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The German Revolution, 191S—igit9g. By H HaAsvy 
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versity. 1922. Pp. 186. $2.00 

[HE author of this monograph collected teri 
member of the American Military Commissior1 Berlin i 
April, 1919, in part through researches in the collect 
rial in the library of his university. He traverses the event 
lution from the early attacks on the German internal front 
general strike, staged under Independent Socialist leadershiy 
1918, down to the adoption of the national constitution at We 
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9. 1919. His narrative follows, in the main, a chronological order, and 


includes, as was inevitable, a running commentary on Germany’s relation 


Allied powers and her economic situation. The whole is based on 
the study of a really vast amount of contemporary sources: daily papers 
official documents; annals, such as the valuable 


issues of the Deutscher Geschichtskalender; and a surprisingly large 
number of the memoirs, apfologiae, and pamphlets, personal and _par- 
iza vhich swarmed from the German press after the armistice Che 
documentation from these sources is careful, and the quotations, though 
e enlightening 
ea cle Is ‘ be made by the reader who seeks 
guidance t ugh the tangle of happenings in the fateful eighteen 
onths, perspective d relative completeness, Lutz makes an honest 
ort to mec e is only partially successful, the titanic nature of 
the events furnishes a valid excuse The miscalculations and mistakes 
it the General Staff are stressed as opening the wav for the revolu- 
m, and the fall of militaristic Germany is quite properly dated with 
Ludendorff's retirement, October 25, 1918. The author follows Erz- 
erge Prince Max, and most foreign observers in ascribing the final 


(On 


the internal front to the war policy of the army (p. 40). 
it is doubtful if many readers will agree that the con- 


t of the old imperial ministry on November & by the 


ut support I 
May s evidence of a “ weak and vacillating policy 
p. 48) flere and elsewhere Lutz fails to give sufficient credit to men 
ke bert and Scheidemann and Landsberg. conservatives whose con- 
trolling influence in the Executive Council was of such importance in 
olding the revolution within orderly bounds. The greatest omission is 
the failure to recognize the work of Noske, whose grim resoluteness 
made possible the “ whiff of grapeshot ” that halted anarchy in January 
and again in March, 1919. Per contra, few will agree with the author 
in ascribing “ statesmanlike qualities” to Kurt Eisner. Lutz does not 
altogether avoid generalizations which in the necessary lack of per- 


pective take on a journalistic character and detract from the objective 


tone of his narrative 


Any historian dealing with German affairs must take account of the 


relative space to be given to the various states of the Reich. It is 


unfortunate that the limits of the present work necessitated the omission 
of almost all details as to constitutional reconstruction in the smaller 


states. Even as regards the major stcps toward the national constitution, 


he line t events 1s quite too meagre to be of help to the student, 
mitting as it does all mention of such important preliminary con- 
between the representatives of the Bundesstaaten in 
national 


ferences as those 
November 25 and January 25, of such significance for 
in Deutscher Geschichtskalender, 


> 
crim on 


unity (cf. “ Die Deutsche Revolution ’ 
Heit pp 58 Cie... The date given tor the elections to the con- 


February 16, is probably a misprint (cf. p. 159). 
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The book will serve as a convenience for chronological reference 
work more nearly adequately than as a history of labor during these 
vears. The author has been far too successful in achieving the purpose 
described in his preface, “to make this book impersonal and uncon- 
troversial”. In accomplishing it he has furnished a somewhat monoton- 
ous record, helpful in settling mooted questions of dates or govern- 
ment departments, but unilluminated by any revelation of the factors 
behind state action or by the attitude or response of labor. It is signifi- 
cant that no one of the labor leaders is represented in the list of names 
of officials whose assistance is acknowledged by the author. Help from 


such sources would have vivified the references to the Treasury Agree- 


ment of 1915 and to a dozen other important steps which fail to stand 
out in this account 

The Economic and Social History of the War for which the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace has made itself responsible cannot 
fail to be a record of great value, but the greatest contributions to its 
permanent usefulness will be those volumes which furnish explanations 


of bare official acts based on a more searching study of the contemporary 


social life of the period 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bering’s Voyages: an Account of the Efforts of the Russians to 
determine the Relation of Asia and America. 3y F. A. Govper. 
In two volumes. Volume I. The Log Books and Official Reports 
of the First and Second Expeditions, 1725-1730 and 1733-1742 


(New York: American Geographical Society. 1922. Pp. x, 371. 


With vol. I1., to appear soon, $8.00, to libraries $7.00. ) 


lo the initiative of Peter the Great in 1718 are due the explorations 
which placed upon the chart for the first time approximate outlines of the 
northeast extreme of Asia, the Aleutian Islands, and a large part of 
extreme northwest America. These explorations were finally planned 
in January, 1725, hardly a month before Peter's death, and were ordered 
‘xecuted by his widow, the Empress Catherine, in the following February. 

On the recommendations of the senate and the council of the Ad- 


> 


miralty, Fleet Captain Vitus Bering was appointed to command the first 


expedition with the lieutenants Martin Spanberg and Alexis Chirikov 
as assistants. This expedition sailed from the Kamchatka River July 
14, 1728, and explored the coast northward to Bering Strait, returning 


thence to their point of departure, which was reached on the second 


lo resolve certain still unsettled questions a second expedition was de- 
cided upon, and under great difficulties organized and set sail from Petro- 
pavlovsk June 4, 1741, skirting the American coast from Cape Ad- 


dington northward to Kayak Island, and thence westward, decimated by 
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curvy, to Bering Island, where the nm ler died 
iter the remnant of the party reached Kamchatka 
The details of these expeditions form the m 
early history of Alaska; various contributio1 
had been made by survivors le parties, 
mained unpublished. In 1892, at the 
the State Department, an unsuccessful 
transcripts of Bering’s los 
Golder and 
Society, the deficiency 1 
he two expeditions, w 
cognate 
rv welcome volume 
e Captain | P. Berthol 
a useful contribution to the 
a modern chart, showing 
second expedition. 
he volume is completed by a bibliogr: 
on these explorations, and an account 
l archives of th 
loseph Nicolas Delisle lin I { Marine at 
hese voyages were events 
at a tremendous cost of 
avors of their leaders and personnel 
who achieved so great an object 
such a purpose. Geographers and historian 
tude to the compiler of this record and 
it accessible to students. 
AM 
Parties and Party Leaders. By ANson DANIEL Morse, late Pro- 
fessor of History in Amherst College. With an Introduction by 
Dwicut Wuitney Morrow. |The Amherst Books.| (Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 1923. Pp. xlii, 267. §$ 
Proressor Anson D. Morst 
for fifty vears. He died in 1916, just 
Amherst, in which institution of learnins 
his long and useful life. He was a great 
painstaking student. He made history 
his chief interest in the study ot 
At intervals during more 
published a number of valuable essays in various 
relating to our party history, together with a fe economi 
mercial subjects. In connection with the hundredth anniversary ot Am- 


herst College (1921) these essays were collected, edited, and published 
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by Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, as one of the Amherst Books. This is the 
volume under review—one of distinct value. Its publication is a serv 

1 students of our party history will be grateful. Mr. Morrow’s 
introduction is an able and interesting summary of the general history of 
parties, showing with intelligence and discrimination their place among 
the various devices for conducting representative government. 

(hough he published little during his litetime in proportion to his 
knowledge, Professor Morse was known by those who had followed his 
unusually thoughtful student and a judicious writer, one 
who sought to understand and to present the philosophy and significance 
of party periods, movements, and institutions. His judgments were 
lways well founded. Here we have in this posthumous volume his 
vell-known papers The Place of Party in the Political System”, 
‘What is a Party?”, “ The Natural History of Party”, “ The Politics 
of John Adams”, “Causes and Consequences of the Party Revolution 
ot 1800”, “ The Political Influence of Andrew Jackson”, “ The Whig 
Party’, “Our Two Great Parties: their Origin and Tasks”. There 
are other papers besides, all of them of merit and value. It is a great 
and convenience to have them together in a single volume. 

Che volume cannot be said to present anything like a connected his- 


tory, nor even a sketch of American parties. It contains suggestions of 


value, est ‘ broad generalizations, and comparisons covering large 
periods of party history It is not a narrative but a series of studies 


Some of the essays were first published more than thirty years ago 
one of them later than 1910. It is but a just tribute to say that they 
retain their interest and value: they will prove themselves of permanent 
mportance Che essay on The ¢ ause ot Secession published in 


was an early attempt to give a fair-minded, impartial, historical ac- 


unting tor daisunion and Var, it historical students Wi e 
think that Professor Morse gave more weight to the conflicting theories 
SOoverelg than to confiict IS am materia 


Protessor Morse wrote with a sympathetic interest in parties. He 


believed in the because he understood them as useful instruments of 
government. He indulged in no cynicism or tirade against parties. He 
iw their abuses, but he distinguished between their some-time un- 
crupulous agents and the real purpose and intention in party life He 


held an even hand with a fine faculty of dissociating himself from 


partizan bias. It would be difficult for the partizan advocate to tak 


exception to his judgments and conclusions. This is well illustrated in 
his paper on “ Our Two Great Parties” (1891), a study which embraces 
in its reach party issues and influences from Washington to the younget 
Harrison 

These studies deal with political science and economics as well as 
with history. Students in these fields who are interested in Professor 
Morse’s themes are recommended to his pages 
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reviewer, a distinct advance in workmanship over the preceding volum« 


on the seventeenth century There the author was dealing with a com 
paratively well-worked field in which he had the guidance of such men 
as Osgood, Beer, and Andrews; and his work, especially in the field of 
imperial relations, was in considerable part a popularization of theirs 
In the eighteenth century, the author has indeed made extensive, and 
generally thorough, use of the best monographic material: but he has 


1 1 


ilso worked independently through a great mass of documentary sources, 


both printed and manuscript. He has thrown new light on class 
divisions in colonial societv, and on the relation otf “ big business” to 
colonial expansion and provincial politics. He has skillfully developed 


the social and economic background of the Revolution and helped us 


o see more clearly than before the varied and complex situations which 


in one locality and another, tended to produce a revolutionary state ot 
mind. In short, he has given us a book which will long be indispensable 
to serious students of New England and of the American Revolution 


Evarts B. GREENE. 


The Causes and Character of the American Revolution. By H. E. 
EGERTON, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1923. Pp. vii, 207. 8s. 6d.) 


IN eight chapters Mr. Egerton now publishes “the substance of some 
lectures ” which he delivered as Beit Professor of Colonial History at 
Oxford. The work is based upon a knowledge of the most recent books 
and monographs, supplemented by a considerable investigation into the 
original source Mr. Egerton’s judgments are his own, they are as far 
as possible removed from whatever is eccentric or startling, and anyone 
who expects an interpretation that squints toward Marx or Freud will be 
disappointed. Mr. Egerton’s method seems to be rather to strike a judi 
cious and common-sense balance between extreme theories. Thus he does 
not think, with Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, that the Revolution in 
evitably began when the colonies began, nor does he think that it resulted 


from the indiscretion of Grenville in reading the American despatches 
Inevitably no doubt, America being a new country separated from Eng 
land by some thousands of miles, there gradually developed in the colonies 
and in England “two opposed theories of government and . two op- 
posed types_of character” very difficult to reconcile under any circum- 
stances. No doubt Mr. Grenville read the despatches more meticulously 
ian Walpole. Still the despatches were read before Mr. Grenville’s 
time; and the true difficulty, before and after Mr. Grenville’s time, was 
that the British government had really no consistent policy with respect 
to regulating the colonies. «It should have meddled less, but when it did 
meddle it should have done so effectively. “ Patience coupled with firm- 


ness was essential; whereas the English government was both impatient 


and weak.” “ Had almost any policy at all been adopted, instead of the 
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colonies. Doubtless there is very little truth in this. The Hut 
and Olivers wished to preserve their “ rights” against Great B 
be sure; but they and their conservative friends would never 
themselves, have made a revolution for their rights. Long be 
breach they were more concerned to maintain their privilege 
than fearful of British oppression. It was the “new men” w 
conservatives like Hutchinson into Loyalism and conservatives 
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to American history sets a high standard which it may be hoped will be 
maintained in subsequent vears and reflects credit upon the commission 
of award for its judgment and discernment. One is not inclined to cavil 


at its appraisal by Mr. Gaillard Hunt, who contributes an excellent intro- 
duction to the work, largely a supplement to it, as “an historical mono- 


1 


graph which is not only a credit to American scholarship but a notable 


contribution to American history”. As the title implies, it 1s a study in 
commerce and diplomacy. More than half the book is devoted to a re 
examination of the grievances on both sides growing out of the non 
execution of the treaty of peace, attention being directed largely to the 


questions of the Western country: the occupation of the border posts, 
the Indian difficulties, and the persistent activities of the British for the 
creation and maintenance of a buffer and neutral Indian area hese 
matters have heretofore been examined with minuteness, but Dr. Bemis 
has studied the Canadian archives and the British Foreign Office papers 
with great care and brings into strong relief the counter-activities of 
Simcoe and Wayne, checked by the agreement of Jay and Grenville to 
maintain the status quo during the negotiation which was to follow Chat 
the positions fortified by the British were on the American side of the 
boundary the author adduces as a proof of the “ prodigious ability of the 
peace negotiators of the United States” (p. 2), which would seem to 
ascribe to Adams, Franklin, and Jay a prevision of the value of the Great 
Lakes that they do not seem to have had. Discussing commerce between 
the United States and Great Britain between 1788 and 1794, the author 
concludes that during that period the United States was not only “the 
greatest single foreign purchaser of British exports but that the propor- 
tion of exports taken by that country was increasing steadily” (p. 34) 
save for the vear 1792. These deductions are made from an examination 
of the papers of William Pitt, a summary taken therefrom being of spe 
cial interest 


lurning to the pourparlers leading to the Jay negotiation, Hamilton 
assumes the principal role. His frequent and confidential conversations 
with Hammond, his early stand for neutrality as between France and 
Great Britain, his aid in the substantial ruining of the French cause in 
the United States, and the satisfaction of the British government with 
the way in which the neutrality policy was executed, are properly dwelt 
upon as furnishing a basis for Jay’s instructions. These, largely the ideas 
of Hamilton, were recommendations only and, supplemented by Hamil- 


tons communicat 


ions to Jay, show the extent to which the Federalists 


vere prepared to admit Britis 


1 
} 


1 contentions even ‘in the last resort, to 
preserve peace at d national credit — [and] to acquiesce in a complete 
reversion or suspension of the liberal principles incorporated in the 
American treaties with France, Sweden, Holland, and Prussia” (p. 217). 
As these were trade matters largely, the statistical tables of trade 1786— 


1794 furnish an excuse if not a justification for the change. The same 


re irk May be made wit reterence t the States 
toward the abortive irmie ] eutrality reteret the 
uthor here as elsewhere assigns to H 
tne toundation ot Americar t tire t t 
Doctrine. But in the Fed no KT. 
ota American svstet nd et tere t t 
from those ot | urope 

lo the negotiation proper betwee Gore 
seems rather meagre Che source-materials already printed are many 
and without oing furt] mig! ive t ‘ tere ct 
ach tonics as the princinle of arbitral sett 
such opics a n princi | irbit c 
| xtremel\ valuable however. is the printing fot the first time of Gret 

vilies proposals ippendix 11 ind « Jav’s D 

the reception ¢ the treat\ the nthe S tie 

attitude of the House of Representatives, little id. bu 
not the author's purpose to enter into these matter which ] , fre 

quently beer treated in histories of the period ihe genera onclu nm 
of the author, that Jay's Treaty might more aptly be called Har 
lreaty and that it * served to p tpone hostilities t al thre rer 
ind to give the United States in the meantime an opportunity to develop 
in population and resources, and above all n ns usness f nat 
litv ”’ - will not he held ta 1 
allty (p 270), 18 one which ‘V1 ra e eid ( Ove me 

/ 
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John Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833: a Biography based 
on New Alaterial. By Witt1am CABELL Bruci In two vol 
umes. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 1922 


Pp. xii, 661; v, 804. $10.00.) 


\Ik. Bruce's two large volumes are ised on exhaustive re reh 
int he re aterial } ring n Randolpl 14 H } 
into the sources Of material bearing on onn Nandoipn s I¢ i¢ 


unearthed many hitherto unused letters of John Randolph and has had 


the advantage of the counsel and assistance of many prominent Virgin 
ians in one way or another related to John Randoly 
Mr Bruce's own ancestors came trot irlotte Count 
Roanoke Is located, and Nhe is eretore a t cal pride 
intimate local acquaintanceship which have been invaluable to hit He 


has undoubted]; 


undertaking as large as Mr. Bruce vill be necessary again, and in tl 

further sense that little opportunity is left for a subsequent biographer 
to discover new materials However, there is still opportunity, indeed 
need, for a one-volume interpretation ot John Randolph based on 


1 
] 


materia 


Mr. Bruce is most successful in describing the personal aspects « 


Bruce ( Kana 347 
EE written the life of John Randolph in the sense that 1 
mul which Mr. Bruce presents or reveals 
Randolph's life, but I cannot see that the author really enjoyed deseri 
ing the political career of the Southside Statesman Such important 
\ 


opportunities s the rise of political partie s, the politr il leavages in 
Virginia, t causes of the War of 1812, are neglected. Much space 
given to extracts from Randolph's speeches in Congress. But little, 
nvthing, is a to our understanding of public measures and happe 

Among the best chapters in the work are the first four, on Birth and 
Ancestry, Childhood, Youth, and Early Manhood. Mr. Bruce feels a 
contidence here and a sense of making a real contribution, which indeed 
he doe He leaves nothing to be said on this phase of his hero’s life 
and adds not a little to our understanding of John Randolph thereb 
However, this portion of his work is marred by a_ seventeen-pag¢ 
narration of a scandal connected with the names of Randolph's tws 

thers and his unmarried sister-in-law, a scandal disgraceful and 1 
pulsive enough and unnecessary to give in full—too remotelv connects 
vith John Rand Ipl to make necessary more than a reterence It the 
second volume twenty-four more pages are taken up with the same epi- 
sode, chietly a correspondence between John Randolph and the unhappy 
woman after she had become Mrs. Gouverneur Morris 


Mr. Bruce takes great delight in breaking lances with Henry Adam 
bitterly of John Randolph in the American Statesman 
r of small points is able to overthrow the schol 

New Englander, carried away by his penchant tor sharp rhetoric and 


1 


his inherited itred for Randolph as well as for many ot 
Southern statesmet For instance, when Mr. Adams says “he nev 
Sa and neve would have read, the / yrim’s Progress or the Sau 
Ri etc., Mr. Bruce replies that “the only complete eighteenth-centut 


edition of all Bunyan’s works, including the Pilgrim's Progress, tha 


tor some seventy years or s 


1 as advising his niece to read Pilgrin 
preserved Oo! tne books owned 
list is Pilgrim's Progress. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, Mr. Bruce vields at times to the temptation to which Henry Adams 


succumbed and shows an unnecessary bitterness. 


John Randolph's political career is well known. He entered Congress 
in December, 1799, immortalizing his candidacy by a famous debate 
at Charlotte Court-House with Patrick Henry. At the very first session 
he gave himself a character to which he was true to the end ot his 
careet He favored the reduction of the standing army and attacked it 
illing the regulars “a handful of ragamuffins”’ and i 
consequence getting into an immediate squabble. He had a chance in 


the House to vote for his kinsman Thomas Jefferson for President 
of the United States; and when the Republican landslide of 1800 had 
in 1801 resulted in pntting Congress into the hands of the Republicans, 
Randolph became the head of the new Committee on Ways and Means 


the a yf twenty-eight. This position he held for six years—unti 
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the present writer has ever seen, has 
been in the possession of his family at the home about fifteen miles trom 
Roanoke quotes Rg 

John Randolph, in which 

the | 


Rando 


Bruce: John ph 349 
his suicidal break with Jefferson and his assumption o1 the 1 f pure 
riginal, holier-than-thou Republican as against such apostat tte 
and Madison and their deluded followers. He is il ot 
much of the reforming legislation effected | the | But 
he “chastised” the Yazoo claimants untalteringly, op] lt 
the President's Cabinet held up t rl e House ¢ tt 
Claims, because it reached the same conclusion as t al 
fact that the Yazoo cla ints not only rene! 
f the Federalist members the House but that 
nfluential members of his own party, and that tl t 1 ot 
s speeches was to affix a stigma to every man untet ed tl 
mpromiuse in any 1 anner or degree I 1g Mr Bruce ect] 
ivs that “the conduct of Randolph in this imstan was magi ent 
but it was not political leadership bid.) \fter attempting such 
defense as is possible of Randolph's conduct in the Chase t t 
author says the whole truth cannot be told vithout tl adi n that 
to sav the least, it added little or nothing to the reputation h he 
had acquired during the Sixth and Seventh Congresses and the « urliet 
portion of the Eighth” (I. 214). But, despite this failure, Randolph 
always looked back “ with supreme gratifcatiot to Jefferson's first 
administration and to the positior that he had cupied in connect n 
with it” (1. 220) 

It is impossible in this review to fellow Mr. Bruce as he fully and 
carefully traces the reasons why Randolph broke with Jefferson; or to go 
with him as he traces the career of opposition to which Randolph doomed 
h msel f for the rest of his lite striking and startling as it often 

Although in narrating the entertaining story of the * old Republica 
political career Mr. Bruce adds little that 1s new, as perhaps tt iS il 
possible for him to do, in the chapters descriptive of John Randoly 
genius, personal qualities, and habits as a man he gives us an abundance 
ot evidence \ herebv we may make ure vhat kind I pet n Rand Ipl 
vas An orator of remarkable wit, at times of eloquence, whet! peal 
ing in legislative halls or on the hustings; of unmanageable temper, p1 
ceeding from constant 1ill-healtl ind a not infrequently unbalanced 
mind, carrving about him “a brooding tear of insanit Il. 228 ‘ 
lover of outdoors, of riding, horses, dog 1 rich planter, aboundi 
acres and slaves, but often ill-provided with funds; a reader ot t 
best literature and possessor of a varied library from which he dre 
the classical quotations and references witl hich | sper ! 
letters abounded; a lover of childret 1 strange, erratic, ill-tempere 
man who squandered his abilities in profitless oppositior he me 
less stands as brilliant courageous, trutl tul, sincere hating | al 
subterfuges. and capable of courtesy, kindness, and real aftectiot hich 
qualities soften the indictment against him from condemnation to | 

Mr. Bruce’s chapter on Randolph's District admiral rought 
out and is thoroughly intorming 
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Che \ ke-up of the work is good, the index almost sutticiet 
and 1 ons ul eT 1s ad ‘ 
D. R. ANDERSO 
Sena 1803-1807. Edited by | RETT SOMERV! BRown, 
Ph.D., University of Michigan. | University of Michigan Publi 
cations. | New York: Macmillan Compa Pp. 1x, 07 
$3.50 ) 
I MER s wemorandun 1S thre most important politi 
dia of the period that has appeared since that of William Macla 
hich it mucl embles in scope and character The manuscript ha 
already been used by Senator Beveridge ind by Dr. Brown in h 


were printed in this Review (XXII. 340-364). The interest and value 


of the whole amply justify its publication in full 
William Plumer was a New Hampshire Federalist on whom a res 
dence at Washington had a broadening effect. He went over to Repub- 
licanism at about the same time as John Quincy Adams. His Wen 
randadiun so ¢ ssures us, Was not written tor posterity, but tor 5 
own use, as part of the material he was accumulating for a history o 
the United States, which never came oft Apart from the inclusion ot 
very long speech of his own, there seems to be no effort at selt-glor 
fication in the work; though, like all diaries, it cannot be deemed et 
tirely “ unconscious’ as a source. Its value for historians lies first in 
the outlines of Senate debates, at a time when they were reported only 
occasionally newspapers or in the Annals of Congress (mong in- 
teresting debates thus rescued from oblivion are those of March 3, 1804 
on the Pickering impeachment, of January, 1805, on the Santo Domingo 
Bill, and of February 28, 1805, on the bill to grant Burr the tranking 
privilege lhe work is not merely a memorandum of debates, but a 
diary 1 the infant capital; and this part of it is not less valuable 
than the other. Plumer gives a much better rounded picture of Wash 
ington soci under Jefferson than the somewhat romantic letters 01 
Mrs. Samuel H. Smith, or the diary of Adams. We get a lifelike 
picture ot bachelor society in the Congressional boarding-house; and, 
for high lights, the marital conflicts of the Turreaus, the outbursts ot 
ohn Randolph, the visit of the Tunisian ambassador, presidential re 
ceptions where Indian chiefs rubbed elbows with European diplomats 
and presidential dinners, where eight kinds of wine, including ka 
full i bottle, were dispensed Several interesting conversations 
th the President are recorded, and Merry’s reports of his slipsho 
ttire conftirt Manasseh Cutler told us of the mammoth cheese: here 
e le t mat The mvsterv ot Samue \ Otis s long 
tinu omee Ss cieared wu] Lave the it pri t 


er 


Duane In many such ways Plume idds 
opearance, personalities, and politics of Jefferson ¢ administratiot 
ip] 
The editing is done with great ire and ilthoug t 
ve helped the ready use of the book to - ‘ ‘ 
running headlines It is te oped that t i 
received that Dr. Brown w e encouraged to ] t t Plumer s 
) t \ s¢ \ 
Schism in the Met f ( 
Siavery nail (estas ) SON \ \A 
Ph.D., Professor of History in Altred (1 rsit \lfred l1 
versity Studies, vol. | \lfred, N. \ 
Pp 225 o2 
AMERICAN religious history, as we ive frequent 4 nt 
vears s one o he lew le eld \\1 t ‘ xcept t 
\merican church history whicl 1s bes 
of the purely denominational writer. ‘ +4 
a greater or less degree ignored the subject t the = 
of cultivation there can be no doubt. for it en 
eresting and truittu esults. W ect yea 
the efforts of several university professors, certain graduat tudents 
C eel el to TR and «i I ul ‘ ‘ nt tudi 
doctor's dissertations—in American religious ippeares 
Examples of such studies are, Clevelands // reat vival in tl 
t r7o7—1805, Maxsons The Great Awake yin ti 
and deserving to take rank with these s Not O j } 
VWethod piscopal Churel 14 
Certainly no student of the American slavery cont! 
understand tila momentous struggeic I gnores 
it vt American cnurchnes Slavery Was al Na I u more t i 4 
] > st hy hacamie hiv 4 th na 
onomiuc questio _ indeed it had beco Vv IS4O ‘ d 1 
} Al til lel «i ‘ al i ~ i 
ot this fact. until verv recent vears there has been 1 eriou ttempt 
to study slavery from the standpoint of the churches, at Ir. N 
study hills a gap tor ong overlooked he ivery 
odist Episcopal Church is proba tructive that 
i i 
churches vecause the 1 > more evet 
north. east. south, and west, and also because that 1 t 
national organization For these reasons the let t tT 
was “the political crisis in miniature but it mu ; 
ll Tie Ol 1 cs 
crisis who are I oved \ ieep teeling al 
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here was no lack of materials for this study, as Protessor Norwood’s 
ur pages of bibliography and his copious foot-notes sufficiently 
dicate, and it is a kind of material little known and less utilized. The 
author shows that he thoroughly understands the complicated story which 
ittempts to tell and for a non-Methodist he has manifested remark- 


able accuracy in his use of Methodistic terms, while his whole attitude 


s that of the fair-minded and accurate scholar. Indeed the reading 
ot this book by the leaders of the two great branches of Methodism 


might help those two bodies to-day to see “ eve to eye” 


Che book is divided into seven chapters and has three appendixes 


with bibliography and index and a map showing the Methodist con- 
ferences in 1844. After tracing the varying attitude of the church to- 


ward slavery to 1836, the author proceeds to describe the rising tide of 
agitation within the church until division becomes inevitable. Then 
follow accounts of the formation of the Methodist Church, Sout 
bitter border conflicts, and finally the contest over the division of the 
church property 

Aside from a few typographical errors, some minor omissions from 


the bibliography, and a slight inaccuracy i1 


the map, there is little to 


criticize. 


W. W. Sweet. 


Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: his Letters, Papers, and Speeches. 
Collected and edited by DUNBAR RowLanp, LL.D. In ten vol 
umes. (Jackson, Mississippi: Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History. 1923. $75.00.) 


/ 

JerFrerson Davis has been dead somewhat more that thirty years, 
cause failed nearly sixty years ago, and almost all the prominent 
figures of that epoch are no more. It is time an edition of the Davis 
letters and documents made appearance; and it is, perhaps, late enough 
in the history of the country for the appearance of such a work to 
meet with a hearty welcome, even by public men and “ patriots ”’ 

Dunbar Rowland, director of the Mississippi Department of Archives 


t- 


and History, has undertaken to perform the task of collecting and ed 


ng the collection; and the work has been done with dignity and in good 
taste here is an abundance of notes which give the main facts of the 
lives of all the prominent men who had a part in the struggle which 
Davis led. Some of these appear a little out of place, i.c., some time 


ifter the first mention of the character described, but that is a 


small matter. Each volume carries a frontispiece in the form of a re- 
production of a painting or photograph of Davis; and there are a few 
other illustrations, such as pictures of the two Confederate capitols 
I must add that the mechanical part of the work is excellent and that 
there are only a few errors in the body of the text and these of no sig- 


nificance. 


Another 
equality 
ind, as 


charactet 


and in the 
ay which of these 
The reticences of 
been such that one does not k1 
be tound. But 


Chesnut, the William Preston Johnston, 


papers belore concluding anv study tha 


temporarily final. Nobody seems ever to have examined the 
t were reported by Walter Page to be 
1907 he Joseph E. Johnston collectio 
although one would never 
corresponde nce he ¢ onfederate Pre siden 
‘re speculation to wander 11 
it of space for notice « 
naturally come to the 
man Davis was at 
adventure 
These 
hat Davis 
would deligh 
Bostone se, as he reads 
He could not fail 
earlier Davis presidency, letters o 
h patriotism. How could any he: 


than Davis said to Jose hE Jol nston: 


1 
h 


ias been done you, make the ma 


of disaster to your country "’? 
of Georgia, Vance of North Caroli 


of the ¢ ontederacy. 


Nowhere does the reader 


Rowland. L7avis 
Of the value of the material offered there car no doubt, althoug 
‘ react can nevet cet a t a p ve 
now printed for the first time without reference to ID 
which is not an easy work of reference, and w s not ev 
have ready to and eel, nowever_nr, if if i\ 
this great body of material in one set of volumes. 1 lless of the 
uestion whether a great deal of it has been printed el 
query naturally arises, namely vhether there t 
it and valuable amount Of material that remains wut 1! ] l 
t. unknown to the scholar 
Guu ot the material here presented, I am of the opinion that a vast 
imount ¢ othe such material li remains 1 Wha re 
oftered comes in the main trom collections in the Confederate \Musew 
at Richmond, in a similar storehouse of Confederate matet n N 
(Congress Krom th editor’s notes one 
] +] 
archives contains greatest number ot 
the great tamilies of the old South have 
+} ] 1 1 \A 
OW where ir¢gel ¢ Civil al 
the hnisto in would search ( ) 
| 
Lee papers 
nv intimat 
faim of 
son Da 
ter ot your rai n the army th 
Was the same wit (sovernor 51 
na, and Beauregat the morning st 
find in these volumes evidence of persor 
] 151 } + ] ret } 
dislikes, arbitrary decisions, and tavoritisms I e sur 
Pemberton. the Philadelphia OQuaker-genera 
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ie record of Pemberton to con- 


clude that it was not a matter personal to Davis that the Northern re- 


crult was promoted. There was the case of Albert Svdney Johnston 
Was he not a pet? Death on the field of Shiloh cut short that career so 
that no one may sav how great a man he was; but few students of the 


old South now think that it was personal favoritism that gave Johnston 


the command ot the second army of the Confederacy And what shall 
one sav ot Lee Davis picked Lee to take the most important position 
in the Confederacy in June, 1862; he chose Lee at a moment when “all 
men” spoke ill of him and he gave Lee rank and freedom of action 
hardly paralleled North or South during those eventful years. Pemberton 
was a d ot Davis; he failed. Albert Sydney Johnston was a 
friend of Davis: he likewise failed, giving his life in the failure. Lee 


was a pre-war friend of Davis in a peculiar fashion. Lee failed on two 
ot the greatest occasions in American history. Yet Pemberton and 
1e popular parlance and, above all, in 
the imaginations of Joseph E. Johnston and Beauregard and Rhett and 
Yancey and Stephens and the brilliant, if reckless, John M. Daniel, chief 
of Contederate journalism. If Pemberton and Albert Johnston were 
‘pets ” then Lee must have been one 

| 1 


These volumes do not sustain the charge. Davis showed every 


quality of character that one might envy in a high official or in a 
personal friend Yet it will take a century for historians to accept the 
fact. And on another score, a word must be spared me. Davis did show 
real military gifts, not merely the soldier's outward show of things 
His letters to Pemberton in April and May, 1863, evidence remarkable 
insight into critical problems that engineers and strategists will appreciate 


when they come to examine this correspondence. But Davis, a thousand 


miles away, did not order Pemberton, although it might have been 
better for the Confederacy if he had done so. The same and more 


must be said of the military part of the correspondence of Davis with 
Joseph E. Johnston at Jackson, where he idled and delayed until Grant 
and Sherman destroved Pemberton. No historian who studies the facts 
and the record can fail to wonder why Pemberton and Johnston spent 
the four months preceding July 1, 1863, forty miles apart, thus allowing 
the Union forces to march down the Louisiana side of the Mississippi, 
cross the great river at high water, and then thrust their forces between 
ftv miles north of Port Gibson! Who- 


the two ( ontedce rate leaders 
ever was responsible for the loss of Vicksburg, 1t was not Davis. 

What has been said of the military alertness of Davis in pointing 
to the true policy of Johnston, who was superior to Pemberton, while 
on the Vicksburg terrain, must likewise be said of Bragg and later 
Johnston at Chattanooga and Dalton. Davis certainly did all that he 
could have been expected to do; nor were his advice and opinion 
amateurish or martinetish As one studies the situations and reads Davis's 


letters one is forced to wonder what was the blinding cause of so much 


stupidity in commanders who he the lives ot ores of thou ds of 
men in their nds and pernaps the fortunes of their count 
So much for the Davis characte Why did the Confed i 
By all the rules of history it should have been successful About this 
subject there has been much discussion. Charles Frat Ada 1] 
mace it a pa t ot the yusiness Ol IS acllve teraryv cCaree oO ve 
( ontederacy was Sstral by the blockade and the tailure Oo! 
Europe to intervene jut even it ern n ed 
he Vita pots ot the que \lan Sonther nik 
t the Contederacyv was lost betore it s bort ] t 
of the movement knew it must fail when they organized it That ex 
Janation hat vy deserves co cle tiol except ft 
therwise discerning men adhere to it Ir. Rhodes simy ts that 
} \ 1, +1 
the superior numbers and larger resources ot the North wert ( 
lining factors Machines won the great conflict 


These are all well-known arguments and explanations These ten 
volumes ot the Davis papers make it plainer than ever that the Souther 
leaders expected to win They regularly spoke ot the movement as a 
revolution like that of 1776. Davis so described it. Lee had no hesitat 
in calling himself a revolutionist lt Davis and Lee had felt they would 


be defeated, they would hardly have given evidence to Thaddeus Stevens 


and Charles Sumner for their treason trials. It was not until late in the 
war that Davis spoke of the struggle as different from that of Jeffersor 
and Patrick Henry Aiter Gettysburg the greater leaders insisted on 
the legal right to set up a new government Davis then spoke of the 


war as a fight for the Constitution; and Dr. Rowland has adopted tl 


attitude for his subtitle. It was. however, none the less a revolutior 


whether its deteated leaders were to be counted traitors or not 
rhis very general attitude is adduced to show that Davis and Lee had 
no thought of tailing at the beginning. Nor did Lee begin to talk the 


language of failure till after June 16, 1864. Certainly he did not think 


he would fail during the halt yeat that tollowed Gettysburg ine wal 


might easily have been won after the midsummer of 1863 


What this correspondence shows most clearly is the ever-doubttful 
character of war as a wager among men. If Joseph k. Johnston had 
thought more of his country and less of his rank as a genera e might 

sily have beaten Grant before Vicksburg, and that ould most prol 
have been a guaranty of final success. If Bragg had not been stupid 
itter the | tle ot Chattanoog | ins ould ve bee ( tured 
with all his men and equipment. That would probably have turned the 


tide in favor of the South. If Lee had not permitted Grant to cross 


the James River at City Point June 15 and 16, 1864, I think Lee would 
have won the struggle 
And at all these critical moments Davis was the one who seemed to 


see the broad significance of events He warned Lee, June 9, that G 


would attempt to cross the James. There is no published evidence tha 


} 
Rowland Cierson is 355 
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Lee gave serious attention to Davis’s fears. Davis warned Bragg that 
he allow time to Lincoln, else he would lose the great opportunity 
ot Rosecrans. And Davis was surely right in his estimates « 
the problem at Vicksburg 
+ ] } 

Once Ore S correspt lence tends to elevate the place in histor 
of the President of the Confederacy; and it goes far to show that the 
Confederacy lost by the errors and mistakes of its great leaders 


Jefferson Davis, President of the South. By H. J. ECKENRODE 


(New York: Macmillan Company. 1923 Pp. vi, 371. $2.50.) 


/ 

[wo veins interweave in this singular book. One is a vein of 
vehement dogmatism upon the subject of the “ Nordic” race; the other 
an effort to tell the truth about Jefferson Davis. At one time Mr. Eck 
enrode is a rhapsodist; at other times a serious man. The rhapsodis 


holds that ‘* Nordic” civilization is now doomed to speedy destruction 


because, in its last stand some seventy-five vears ago, it was overwhelmed 
ndustrialism. That last stand was nothing less than the attempt 
of the Southern states to establish an independent Confederacy. He 


further believes that the Confederate attempt might have succeeded 
not been directed by a mind which was inadequate; that, because 
it had Jetferson Davis for its leader, the South was defeated in “a 
conflict between Nordic and non-Nordic principles; between individual- 
ism and communism: between agriculture and industrialism; between 
democracy and aristocracy; between the world order of the past and 
that of the future”. Goodness gracious! What horrible things have 
happened in this country within the memory of man. However, some 
of us—very dull, unimaginative people, doubtless—are like that Roman 
10 turned away from the metaphysical Greeks with their 
speculative and interpretative quarrels, saying,‘ I care for none of these 
things’. And when we find Mr. Eckenrode assuring us that * Wells has 
iwakened the world to a sense of the reality of history”, or talking 
with apparent seriousness about “that truly Nordic spirit, James Kk 


Polk”, or insisting that “Calhoun was almost the only great diplomat 


the United States has produced "—well, there is nothing for it but to 
bid the rhapsodist in him a glad farewell. 

The other side is worth talking about. When Mr. Eckenrode can 
forget the Nordic race and the wickedness of democracy and the demn 


tion bow-wows, and apply himself seriously to historical exposition, he 


gain the Eckenrode whose views, whether final or otherwise, are t 
be treated with respect. Perhaps he is too dogmatic. The reviewer, 
one, is unable to accept a number of his conclusions. And it 1s un- 


fortunate that he has chosen in this volume to present his interpretation un 


supported by evidence. The book is practically undocumented. It has 
no argumentative notes. Evidently Mr. Eckenrode has set out to be 
‘convincing ” in the popular sense at all costs And the rule for sucl 
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example, Davis’s acceptance ot 


problem ot 


] +) 


reversal 11S 


word, biographi 


his subject-matter 


eventually 


by 


because 


without assen 


Government, 


interpretation, 


similar 


formula of 


vriting 1S positive assertion. HMM very well, if along with it, in notes 
nt Of analvsis directed to the 
te subjects is still verTsla tage he lat i\ 1 el 
sufficiently zed, to have | ed over into that 
stage Where hat remains. Frequently Mr. I nt 

question in a fashion typified by the following. Speaking of the tatetu 
cabinet decision w the orders to reduce Sumter \ 

But Davis was where tfurthet lelay on | part 
have been attribut inditference to 1 cau he not 
action Ot does not \ tl it Dav al 
sllution. Hi EM esent moment are not aware of dat 
that will St. othis is interpretation pure and 
simple, the Sa) Sm discussion does not warrant putting 
forward such mom behind it the evidence upor 

There is mr HEB; sort of presentatior For exampl 
the Confederacy is based upon the 
assumption tll the secessionist favored Davy 
because they SM =was possible to come to some terms 
with the and they thought that Davis the 
terpreted the facts mm. However, students ll expect his 
When argue the case and convince 
them of its instances of dogmatism without 

Mr. ee GEE Davis with which all the facts of 
his lite are i EME recites those unfortunate qualities it 
eee. faniliar, and uses as his refrain the 
assertion that nsitive, vain, egotistical, open to flattery 
natural gm oof his temperament, and no other explanations are 
allowed to prominently into vic The possibility of a since: 
theory with reward to this policy 1 not discussed neither n\ t 
tention given to the (J munitions: nor is there anv adequat 
the policy in the autumn of 186. 

In a word, MMS “literary” in that popular but unfortunat 
meaning of the —MMkally speaking, which permit ter 
ography fails QE) MRM sooner or later its peoy ppear t 
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consistent. too abstract. inhumar Here, in the to make a Dav 


that will always be in harmony with himself, the author misses th 
element of the incalculable and the surprising which is in all men, ar 
especially in all men of genius. Furthermore the interpretation is 1 
consistent with itself. We are earnestly assured that Davis was a great 
characte ut ( ng which he does here bears out the assurance 
action he hardly, it ever, escapes a tone of pettiness. In fact one might 
ilmost say that his author pursues him with vindictiveness, as if to 
ivenge himself upon the man who, in his opinion, ruined the cause that 
might have been the redemption ot the whole earth 


A Life of George Westinghous By Henry G. Prout, C.E., A.M 


LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1922. Pp. xii, 


375 
Own the title-page the author quotes Carlyle’s saying “the history of 
the world is the biography of great men” and at the end of the book 
on page 320, says that “the life lived by Westinghouse was history 
[he intermediate pages prove his contention. He places George Wes 


tinghouse specifically in the category of those who advanced civilization 


through the development of the manufacture and transmission of power 
and the evolution of transportation, aligning him with Robert Fulton, 
George Stevenson, and Henry Bessemer. 

The eminence of these men was however relative and subordinate 
to one who preceded them, and there were others who superseded them 
James Watt was the pioneer in the manufacture of power, by the in 
vention of the first practical steam-engine. Fulton added paddle-wheels 
and Stevenson added driving-wheels, adapting it to water and land 
transportation respectively. Bessemer had nothing to do with either the 
manufacture of power or the development of transportation. He was a 
metallurgist, but his process of making steel brought about through others 


an era of railroad and vessel building which made possible the full use 


ot locomotive and steamboat and carried the factory with its Watt 
engine to the site of the raw material, and industrial towns with their 
accompanying civilization sprang up all over the world Then came 
John | ricssol wil ose screw propeller superseded Fulton's paddle-wheels 

1 extended water transportation to the ends of the earth. Westing 


house developed the Parsons steam turbine, which superseded Watt’s 


engine for the manufacture of power. He developed Gaulard and Gibbs's 
system of alternating electric current and transmitted the power he 
manufactured to a distance. He first supplemented Stevenson’s steam 


locomotive with his draft gear and air-brake and then displaced it by 
Sprague’s electric motor. Then he supplemented Ericsson's propeller 
with the Melville-McAlpine reduction gear. Thus he extended vastly 
both land and water transportation. 

Perhaps we shall soon see the concrete-asphalt highway, the rubber 


+} \ } 


re. and e Westinghouse shock-absorber eliminate Bessemer'’s steel 
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no 


}. 


] ind the internal ustio?7 1 1 t b 1 t i 
propeller and de Row iss ¢ cl Vel u ad d 1 t 
Wright brothers to bring a uta i] transportation. the futur 
1] 
no one can 1¢ ele 
So great actors come upon the stage a part 
the cinema 1s teaching Nhistory | picting t I oy t 
thauch the masses in the future mav not have to rea th, 
being furnished to them by radio, there must st t tient 
ti deeds Or se great men, \V eave 1 aut 1 t 
+h, enario writer al 1 radio operator must depe ; r 
aull lis OOK 
conceives to be ilient teature ot George 1 
his geniu can e obtaine at a ¢ 1 i 
enisocde and sone rec unte ut of 
ripntior ot } the utl a ] ‘ st 
patience ot the readet 
rom their merits, but indicates as the method ol ( king \\ 
tinghouse’s constructive genius the prompt recognition ot t 1 I 
mprovement and the seizing of impiements alrea at hat ! 
ate purposes Insuthcient imtroduction Of associates al t 
ndex indicate that the book was written more 1 nteny iries that 
I r D ty 
i i 
iwo plmograpnies ye" Tore We i Va 
torm. ‘either ot them should be « sidered as fina iter editions 
would improve them The author of the present one that \ tins 
house wW1 e better understood as the vears go o1 So he ul v 
mai, while those who knew ind ; my] ments at vil 
a complete and authoritativ: liography » interesting ritt that 
future generations will come to know and properly evatuat 
fhe Ame n Liz f na fndusti IX 
‘ \ 1; \ ; 
ANDI (_LEMEN, MA... Lssociat Editor, J// 
sione) (New York naid Tess \ IQe. 
O72. ) 
] ] } Loy +t + 
studied and described in consid e ce 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIX = 


{ up] i equate supply of railroads and an urban popula 
tie ( 1 coincides with the rising use of electricity and the broad 
nenetrat the actorv method. has figured more prominently i: 

gument than in historical analysis The historian has genera 
bran af the 1e of industrv to do it justi the economist 

t ¢ I usv with 1 mediate analysis to be bot ered 1 

detail « toric investigatiot 
Lit unusual equipment He ows verv\ ere I 1 
( tanding ot t ods of historical work and a knowledge of t 
He is fat ith the current problems of the food lus 
om t t nt of trade journalism. He appreciates the value « 
t ‘ t cove nt control and war co-operat \ 
1 
1 ‘ 1 + ‘ +} 

p! ri rk of story, but its tre ( 
theme ot 1 t, of cattle “on the hoot”, or “on the hook ’, allows about 
1 7 1 bd 1 
ts space to historical statement; and the analysis of the trade of 

to-day is inv bly presented in historical terms. The first two sections 
or tl volume e devoted t the rise of the industry the ist two to 
the problems of the m a 
Refrigeration is the starting-point for modern meat, and the period 
he 
of pre-refrigeration is almost one of pre-history, so far as the packers 
re concerne raising Slaughtering d ess 1 ( OT 
it, f the dawn of history to the invention of the retrigerator ca! 
1 | | 
is unspecialized for most of the population. It took on a trade aspect 


for the United States only in the last few years betore the Civil Wat 


Its beginnings as an industry, like the beginnings of the labor move 


ment, occur in the generation between Andrew Jackson and Abraham 


lhe various factors which made an industry out of meat, and whose 
somewhat act ental coincide nixed the date ot ergence, are Care 
fully described here The national railroad net was fundamental. The 


citv residents. collected by the lactory, created the indispensable market 
igerator car were sine qua non. There was 


. 
a vast speculative urge that came from the cow country accidentally 


e while it endured a procession of cheap steers for the 


\t the moment when the industry was ready to appear, the United 
] 


States, unconsci of impending change, was making large preparations 
to make the old order tolerable. The Union Stockyards of Chicago 
opened at Christmas, 1865, were conceived and built merely to remove 
the stench of the old hit-or-miss butchering from the heart of the city, 
ind to eliminate the droves of cattle from the city streets To-day, 


United States [he meat products that gave it birth have changed 
n relative O e packers to-day pay more for the live 
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block 
says Mr. Clemen, the meat industry is “‘the largest industry in the 
animal than the beef will bring. They have found their profits in the 


( larkson: Industr 


1917-1918. By 
United States Counc 
tion by GEorGEs CLI 
ton Mifflin Company. 


food 
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lustries Board 


Var Dey art 


Start 

of the Cor 

of power of 

letter of March 
concentrated 

chairman. The history 


ceived, but that, after 


by-products, and these are still producing 1 industries that t 
catalogue irom giue to soap he incla al it 
} } + | ] + +] +! + 
Ui the DUSI Css nave interiock«e i I Ca i I 
Through Mr. Clemen's caretul work, we may see how t i] i 
We shall understand the whole United States better when equa thitul 
studies have been made tor steel and coa othing utot 1 
transportation, and tor the retail trade 
I i 
Inaustrial Til rid tv a the St) 
SVENOR b. CLARKSON, late Wuirect« 
L ¢ National Wirt an | 
[ENCEAU. ( Boston and New Yorl 1 
1923. Pp. xxim, 573. $6.00.) 
HERE is a book”, savs ex-Premier Clemenceau t 
Mr. Clarkson s ost torians well most other 
will probably agree with this « racterization, despite certain tects ot 
spirit and ot workmanship 
Che book is essentially an account of the activities of the Wat 
[ While it is perhaps claiming a little t mu t 
this board, its work was unquestionably of enormous importance, es 
pecially te ward the close author Wa irre impelle t 
recita because nowhere had there been adequate recognitiot t 
service of the dollar-a-vear men who performed the responsible ] 
of the board. He disclaims “any special pleading for anyt c 
Ml”, but it was scarcely to be expected that one so closely a ted 
with the men of the board should be able to view ther ind thet 
complishments with entire detachment On the other hand |} | tio! 
enables him to tell us much which no one outside could have ki ! 
to write with peculiar vividness. 
ne chapters Of the bDOOK tall into three iin ¢ 
spectively Wi the aeveiopment of the Wa | ¢ boa 
analysis of its activities, and analvsis by commoditte In the ening 
chapters the writer emphasize the unpreparedness f the country for 
war, especially trom the standpoint ot supplies and ot orga tion tor 
procuring them and tor assuring their productior tie stresses thie 
ot grasp ot the broader industrial problems ot ir on the part of the 
] ] + } ] + 
‘ting ther He traces the origin at —e po 
onal Detense, the emergence and 1 
idustries Board, culminating in President \W 
8, which gave the final detinition of | e1 
d’s authority in the of Mr. Baru 
is one of groping after an end not clear ; 
Eee all, was to be expected. In fourth 
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Cla! give \ persona ketches of the le ng mie the 
\\ ndu boat ent i sm Mi Baruch 1 hig] 
he t nalysis of the work of the board includes chapte 
ea e, re ents and resources, priorities, balancing of suppl 
I det ce ( conservation, conversion of 1 it to war 
pu \ ci tion of inter-allied purcl ses, and the 1 eign missio 
the Wa ustries Board. Mr. Clarkson takes up the _ historical 
development of these different functions, the organization for and metho 
exercising ea nd typical results secured. He points out that 
~ et were outgrowth of rediate cit 
cul ¢ el Is: that there was no formal scheme irked out 
sed He « sizes and approves the policy 
of the | epe ng imaril on voluntary co-operation otf the 
public rather t on « ipulsion, and believes it thus attained ucce 
in the “disciplining of the nation” greater than that achieved in any 
other of the Warring countries He feels that the board wise resisted 
the clamorous demands of the “* for-God-sakers ” who wanted to do every 
thing at once and drastically; that it was wise, for example, in pet 
mitting most industries of a less essential character to continue in opera 
tion on a reduced scale, and in fixing flat prices such as to give a fair 
profit to the less efficient concerns, even though these prices meant fot 
the re efhcient concerns high profits 


Broadly speaking, in fact, our author finds little to condemn and much 


to praise in the policies of the board. He holds that the limitations of 


its achievements were due almost solely to lack of adequate power and 
ack of time to fully work out those policies before the armistice brought 
in end to the board’s activities. It is doubtful whether any historia 


or economist will ever be able so thoroughly to examine and weigh the 
multitudinous phenomena of America’s industrial life during the war 


} 


mena ir more intricate than those at the front itself—as to reach 


conclusive judgment regarding the work of the War Industries Board 


or ot the other government organizations which had to do directly or in 
directly with industrv. There was no doubt a good deal of waste and 
inefficiency, but the present reviewer is inclined to agree with Mr. Clark 
son's feeling that American industry accomplished under governmen 
leadership about all that could reasonably have been expected, in view of 


the novelty and the immensity of the demands 
In the latter part of the book the writer first describes the commodity 
sections of the board. Most of these were headed by unpaid workers 


drawn from the ranks of the industries concerned. While there were 


it the time and have since been complaints that some of these men at 
times undu ored the interests of those industries, Mr. Clarkson is no 


loubt right in holding that only such men possessed the necessary expert- 


ness and that on the vhole thev lovally put the interests of the gover1 

‘ne chaptet tent (“an amie at 
ment firs i e are very interesting chapters on steel a epic ot 
the world wat ‘opper, brass, and other metals, nitrates, explosives, 


rtificial dves, lumber, leather, rubber, textiles, power and transporta- 


pl 
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rl} s plain not t oO ( t 
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‘n popular form the tan out exneriet 
ming importance oO ustry e.t nec t ‘ 
ne governmental interference nroduction al ‘ 
} ] ler 
oO Wi the dependence success 1m nt? 
1 
arted co-opel ition ot ses 11 t t 
+ 
which comes trom lack ot preparatio! 


Hispant American Relations witl t] ted States By V 


Spence ROBERTSON, Professor of Historv in the University of 


Illinois [Carnegie Endowment tor International Peace. | New 


York and London: Oxford Uni itv Press 


ers 1923 Pp. xu, 
{70 $1.00. ) 
luis book is the result of é toric ] ng 
interest in and familiarity with the field of Latin American hist nd 
of extended travel in the countries to vhich it relates \ ca 1 ng 
with attention to the foot-note citations reve ils the author's cle 
quaintance with the literature of his subject, including tions 01 
pertinent manuscripts, though a few bool r example, Lockey s fa 
Americanism, Latané’s United States and Latin |) Stuart } 
1 1 and tl nited Stat Akers’s S T) 
South {mericar Republics. Shephe d's Latin rT ! | t nd 
Ficklen’s Mexico and Central America and others are conspicuous | 
cause of their absence from his extensive oral ence 
of the first three might be excused because of th new! it not of 
the others Although not published until 1923 s bi ' | ticall) 
completed in 1919, the author explain nd e ¢ e events ( 
sidered lie subsequent to the conclusion o1 the World W 
Che author says that his book “1 be designated sé 
studies about relations between the United State t Hispa 
American nations ” It is in no sense a complete history ot tl a 
tions between the United State nd the « \r but 
it does study in great detail some the portant pha 1 
episodes in the diplomatic relatior ‘ \ 
equally important episodes and phase ve ( le 
tentionally omitted, o1 possibly wded 1 
United States and Mexico 1s dismissed w th halt « I 
cluding th the comment “an event e | erat 
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cluded ( pe of t volume which provokes the inqu 
wh H 1 f the terpretations and applications of the Mont 
Doct st t Fren ntervention in Mexico 

In co g upon s use of certain terms he savs As tl 
residents of Hispanic America have as much right to consider then 
selves Americans as have citizens of the United States, I have aimed 
to refrain trom using the term Americans exclusively for my oy 
countrymet lhe success with which he has lived up to his aim shows 
that the people of this country could, and the reviewer believes the) 
should, dispense entirely with this bit of domineering egotism, whicl 
is sometimes conscious and sometimes unconscious on our part but alwavs 
( ensive X t ugh u ually overlooked by, our Sensitive but polite 
neighbors. Another term on his use of which he comments is the ad 
jective Hispani In justification of his adoption of it he says that there 
has recently been shown a tendency to substitute it for the adjective 
Latin, generally used heretofore to denote the nations of America whicl 
owe their origin to the Latin countries of Europe. The reviewer dis- 
approves t ¢ uti S cnol nt s regard quite is heart \ iS he ap- 
proves the author’s use of the adjective American lo a Brazilian the 
term Hispanic America excludes his own country and means the same 
as Spanish America, the two English adjectives being translated into 
the same Portuguese adjective, which resembles Hispanic much more 
closely than it does Spanish The reviewer admits with regret that, as 


the author says, there has recently been shown by some students of 
history in the United States a growing tendency to adopt the less used, 
less desirable term; but that this tendency is marked he does not concede. 
He hopes and believes it will prove to have been a short-lived fad. Thx 
term Latin America is capable of misinterpretation with reference to 
its inclusion or exclusion; but it is less erroneous than Hispanic America 
and carries with it no offense or national slight, or implication, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that the user is ignorant of the 
fact that Brazil is not a Spanish country. The fact emphasized by 
advocates of the use of the term Hispanic that it is derived from the 
Latin name Hispania, which was applied to the region now occupied by 


] 


both Spain and Portugal, explains but does not justify their cl 


loice, Che 
value ot Dr. Robertson's book is of course not seriously impaired by his 


adoption of this term 


WILLIAM R. MANNING. 
MINOR NOTICES 


Annual Keport of the American Historical Association for the Year 
IQ] Washington, Government Printing Office, 1923, pp. 486.) Every 
reader's first thought on receiving this volume will be, how extraordinary 
that this, almost the only historical publication of the United States gov- 
ernment, should be so delayed in the Government Printing Office that it 


appears four years after the meeting whose transactions it reports. That 


each 


] 


recording tl 


ne War! 
future historian wil ly find this 
membet the historical protessio 


cation. In the last 
‘leveland meeting, and 
269-390), are printed in full. 


made the Agricultural History 


tobacco history, that of maize, and th 


~t ly 


gardening, and are respective 


Marjorie F. Warner, all of the 


zooiogists 


The present work 
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1e 
in one 


and burial chat 
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establishment is the greatest p ery 1 out t 
morrow morning, in full printed form, the 1 _ . noken 
to-dav in six hours of windy debat n the Capit Ts z ‘ , 
cause Congress chooses that it shall Ty ith the 
nual volumes of history because the Congré es wits 
ine less on the records of the past that little Belgiut 
4 Germany, does not care to have it d Meanwhile there re to the 
historical scholars of the country great inconvenier 
the record, and great diminution ¢ ts valu received. Of t 
ent volume. one third presents tl ol 
off meeting in Cleveland in December, 1919 Another thi u l 
history, by men and organizatio1 during the World Wat 1 
survey, edited by Dr. Newton D. Mereness, the official heads of the 1 
torical bureaux in the Departments of War, Navy, and State have c 
tributed records of their programmes, and ot tl mall hiev ts t 
vhich the parsimonious Congress has confined thet t 
trasting pitifully with the great official war-histories of the British and 
the French The work of the Natior Board for Histor Service is 
set forth. fullv and intelligently, by its secretat Ir. Waldo ¢ eland 
Then follow accounts, usually supplied by the ofhcial in charge, of tne 
work done in MMMM state by the organs established fot the pury ot 
sal an 
| n may well re ur t rec 
he volun ilf a d en of the 1 pers 
; described in our report of it (XXV 
volume closes with the contt butions 
PP George K. Holmes, G. N. Collins, and 
Man’s Prehisto Past. By Hawthorne Wilde: Ph.D., 
Protessor Zoology. Smith Ce ere } K iacmilian ¢ pal 
1923, pp XiV. 463, >5.00. ) is na 
susie for his work on amphibia and his Hist f the Hw Bod 
ory of human development in all parts ot the vorld densed 
volume of four hundred and fitty page no ea t 
It opens with a very brief sketch of our prehuman ancesto! ring 
tertiary times, of conditions during the glacial pet l, and t 
ot ice and Walt in molding our CO 
scribes the materials on which the study is based the rema nd i 
rock-shelters and caverns; 1n kitche adding 1t and i 
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pre towns. and Among thes« 
discove by the aut prehistori yrn-fields in Ne 
Phe e range of European prehistory is surveyed in about one 
hun l L fit pages forming the third chapt Lhe chronolog 
ta opposite p. 13 is an excellent piece of most difficult wor 
show ‘ te races conditiot oO ite tertia 
quate y 1 ‘ liscussio1 ( the ic] ad ite ( 
ju 
questiol cautiou a \ ihe description of the development « 
the t Xe t the ntre m ot metals, o the slo changes 
materia nd u mplements and ort ts ‘ 
ru ihe ¢ ves a l Te 1S 
ext ‘ | tion « re us to read slowly, and stimulate 1estior 
ing and more intot n and explanatio | ( cu 
IS part met ! briet bibliographic notes on the most porta 
top Vi t t thev ere ore numerou Ol better that < 
a l at t nd ot the volume 
ehistoi the Two Ameri s treated in a chapter « it 
! undred or Here explorat and investigation are Ie 
Vali utho ta He gives an adi \ 
ol t result Lhe ool Ost th a cha r on the Ki n 
of tor berg and Piltdown man and Pithe 
1 | 
canthropu i dad compared 
| Or Ss over on wndred illustrations Lhe proot-reading 
was it u ed see the first tour lines ot page ind ¢ 
here pa e auth as given us a very readable and usetu 
introduction to a vast, important, and comparatively new held of stu 
It ou e expanded to furnish space tor adequate treatment of th 
prehistory o \sia and of other topics We need sadly a book ke 
Dechelett tel d' Arch jie, tor which the present volume cot 
tains tramewort nd mu substance Why cannot Protess 1 
ittou 
IVarfa nd Sea By | ene S cCartney, | versity 
Boston, Mars! Jones Compa 02%. pp. xix. 206 
Lit va DOS Via a JO! pany IQ2 3 PI 
$1.50 1): IcCartney s bor no. 33 of the series Our Debt to Gree 
md Ron ull to set forth in non-technical language the achievement 
ot the Greeks Romat 1! I itar\ science, particularily n tnose 
Spt l n cn tft y anticipated, oO nave and inspired 
modet peopl hile not being a military history and containing 
agreeably en and snows goo 
its estimate f the important contributions ot these two peoples to U 
irt of wa e more significant of the contributions are: the evolutiot 
: 4 hip, t ot army organization, the invention ot 


l] tactical and strategic manoeuvres, the use ot cavalry, the 


nd discipline, and the realization ot the value ot 


= 
= 


‘ 
he topical at nee nt 
i | | 
++ times to make unnecessat renptit ‘ 
tions ¢ 1L1\ opinion of Hannibal, page 1 7 \ 
that “ancient counterparts t trival the tan t 1 
the sheds or antlets and ty ] al ‘ 
Assvrian reliefs the rey on that 
thece were true counterpart 
otters a true analogy to the u 1 nes \ t 
T ordet! speak ot \iara 1 i i \ 
n 
I | a l a } i ( } 
PI 
of the numbers and little of the composit f 4 Pet na tent 
battle The introduction of pay 1 t in at 1 
4 } } Ld 
\nd the date given on pag > and ( H 
Rhone and operation in North Ita uld be 218, not 2 On 
misses any satistactory discu n ot the problem o1 ! ! 
ot (sreece o1 kKome 
Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D., Protes ( His | 
cutta London and Calcutta, Humphrey I 1, Oxtor niy 
Press, 192 pp. XIV, 29 l 1 i 
} itical history and no nterect ] 
] 1 +} + 4 
n dispel that illusiot Ever thout that 
of interest 1n practical statecrait ancient t mu 
ever, be admitted that practica tatecraft intereste ' 1] , 
} ] ] +] \\ + 
more than political theory \\ vain \ 
] + + + 
on the one hand with Western political | 
hand th the cosmo-religious India 
all ma many tentative 
of one book This ha een done, « the e vel equat nt 
book under reviev e au ( i 1 
Occidenta earning He cr ithe 
made between Western political theories and those of indta ttitude 
toward comiparis Ss, gel pea \ 
cal. The so-called social cot ‘ 
aS it appeats iil India, Is ] 


Western a1 gu And so with other theories, such as the “ divine 
right of king thi erences between India and the West are perhay 
more thre Sel } ec 
ook can be recommended to Western students of political theory 
of what ent Hindu , hed in that field. Only the chapter 
on the | tr trom the Rigveda to the Upanisha to the 
revit edic evidence adduced hardly prov: 
that kings were 1 to be vin but is rather merely one phas« 
ot the Ile between the he venlyv a d eartniv societie 
which t Ve uthors assumed Earthl kings were compared « 
dentitied 1 generically, but with certain specific god ho 
wert } t whose relation to the other gods was conceived 
to be th ! tl elation of eartl kings to other met 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
f nad val Baroy Picture of a Typical Feuda 


nity in the Thirteenth Century. By William Stearns Davis, Ph.D., Pro 


tessor ot History in the University of Minnesota. (New York and 


London, Harper and Brothers, 1923, pp. xiv, 414, $3.50.) lo make the 

life ot the e Ages live again in its pageantry and its squalor, its 


superstition and its triumph of Christian art and love, is the o 


this study.””. The author endeavors to accomplish this purpose by de- 


ibing an imaginary barony in northern France of the year 1220, “ for 


this little world by itself is a cross section, as it were, of a great part ot 


France, nay, of all feudal Europe”. This “cross section’ begins with 
the life of the castle and ends with that of the cathedral, with the activi 


] 
ties of field and forest, monastery and town, in between. The book is a 
survey of the most typical customs and conditions of medieval society, 
and the descriptions are always interesting and entertaining 
In doing all this, the author has given his book a dual character. The 


] 


general plan is that of a manual he chapters have been arranged so 


as to cover ‘medieval life in all its phases. Throughout the text, heavy 
type has been used for unfamiliar terms and for emphasis. The book is 
illustrated and has an adequate index. However, the author also seeks 
to entice the reader by weaving a story into this comprehensive frame- 
work. It is true that the original plan restricts the activity of the char- 


acters and prevents the devel pment ota plot, but the pretext ol a story 


it least furnishes the author with a literary device which enables him to 
escape the more exacting and precise demands of a manual The barony 
of St. Aliquis in the duchy of Quelqueparte, not far from Burgundy, 
C} pagne, or Paris, is only typical of its kind, but is made very real 
because it ha een constructed from the most interesting fragments ot 
anv actual feudal states 
Perhaps too ich attention has been given t pageantr for more 
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than half of the book is devoted to the military class. It is unfortunate 


that the egend ot the vear 1000 
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I t as mu lrawn to its learned ; 
( the evolut leas d cted tt d 
Bence th 
] Platt d RR iucet. et Che 
Ss ni Siecle et ( trant 
1919 ( t do ot duplicate, even for France asmuch as 
+ deals main th a somewhat ea period. Both books, howev 
pursue the comm« task of following upstream the study f French 
1] and t T iti a 1ST?) 
+ +1 +1 ] 1 +1 
Historians tracing the ancestry of tl French seventeenth-century 
ertine ’’ rationalists have usually been satisfied to begin with Montaigne 
in the sixteenth n the books of Busson and Charbonnel the filiatio 


is carried back to the Paduan Averroists and to Pomponazzi. Th 


philosophical Platonism of the Renaissance is partly displaced as the 
source of rationalism. Aristotle is split in twain and he becomes the 
cause of rationalism, after having been the chiet supporter o1 the Church 
\leanwhile humanism, by vulgarizing ancient literature and philosophy 
gave thinkers a bias toward rationalism in place of blind faith. The 
opposition drawn by the Paduans between faith and reason became the 
source of sixteenth-century rationalism and of  seventeenth-centut 

ibertinism 

It is to the task of tracing the various manifestations of the new 
tendency that M. Busson devotes his elaborate work. He thinks, in 
spite of Lecky, that the question of immortality is more important in thi 
history of rationalism than that of miracles. With undaunted energ 


ind, to all appearances, thoroughness he has analyzed the works of early 


Frenchmen in Italy and of Italians in France, especially among the the- 


ologians and humanists, who dissevered faith and reason After 1553 
the reader encounters more frequently the names of French poets and 
prose writers 

The work is one of complete scholarship and is dispassionate, even 
though followed by a sectarian nihil obstat and imprimatur. The notes 


and bibliographies will prove valuable for reference, in spite of som 


carelessness in names and titles For instance, Lecky’s study is con- 


Stantiv reterred to as ising tf Kationalism 


5 f | retrai Por Wii 7 000 
Udarbejidede efter de bevarede Regnskaber over Oresundstolden. Ud- 
vivne paa Carlsbergfondets Bekostning ved Nina Ellinger Bang. Forste 


port Cope een, Gyldendal, 1906, 1922, pp. X, 404; X11, 620.) In 


1906 Mz Bat published het rst quarto volume on Baltic trade, en- 
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of students of the French Renaissance has, in recent years, been al- 
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presented in all their detail, but classified under significant hea ¢ 
clapboards, rye, salt, tin, textile Then in notes the natur 
particular items is set forth, whether the cloth i cade fustian. ot 
dat ask In spite ot! the fact that tl vork 1 ritte! I 1 ] t 
is made accessible to those not acquainted with that languag: t 
simple devices. One is the translation ot the introductions into Frencl 
pri alongside of the Danish; and the other, the polyglot index t 
the EME, with its French, German, and English equ nt 
paves OMENS, even though we are grateful for tl nor 
amount of synopsizing and compressio1 hich she has dot We ; 
glad to get precise data as to the pre nance f tl Dutch ar t 
insignificance of the French in the Baltic trade hile e lament the 
lack ot adequate intormation about Scandinavian trad exempt trom 
tolls. We mav feel very uncertain about the imption that the « 
tination oft a return cary: is the ] e t it there eel t } 1 
help for it. We may regret that +} 
1657, and that for the later per we have not even the tot 
might be given with relative ease till] re thankful t 
provided, and appeased with the promise ot forthcoming volu P 
the period up to 1783. We may at times 1 | that im t ntinu 
collection of such masses of histor lata there at ng 
turns, as tar as genet il kn vledge nevert 1 t 
fail to appreciate the significance at 
individual countrie For the unendi 1)1 of 1 rit ( 
history. for the continuous task of refining evidet l rev 
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ance by Cheruel, published in 
appearance, 1s quite inadequate to-day 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
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constitute the an n regime and “ systematically left to 
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ouvrage de lgarisation, qui n’a jamais visé qu’a repandre quelques 
idees just t q Iques notions exactes, dut-il encourir le 
t trop incomplet”. That the work 

nplete was inevitable, for it is a dictionary in which 

some 1500 terms, arranged in alphabetical order, are detined, 
> double-column pages. Many terms are 

even ll 1 sentence, some receive a column or 
page, while 1 mly about thirty cas » more than two pages devoted 
to the description ot tution. The limitations of space made 
impossible race the history of an institution, and if it underwent 
important ges, it Wi lescribed as it existed ot 
Revolution, | space likewise made frequent and detailed 


bibliographica ret . impossible nd nlv the longer articles are 
DIIOgTapNica ferel 1m} Ipie and oOniy ne ionge artici 


supplied with a brie vell-chosen bibliography. But although th: 
longest articles do 1 carry one far in the study of the institutions of 


the ancien régin satisfactory as they are within the limits placed upon 
he writer by the nature of his task—and although the scholar au courant 

ith the latest literature will tind little that is new in the description of the 
institutions that have been the object of his study, he will find, how- 


stitutions lying outside the field of his investigations, 
‘idées justes et notions exactes”’ are very helpful in 

and that a vast amount of exact information concerning 
institutions of France during the ancien régime has been packed into 
tive hundred and sixty pages. is a book that the student of the 


+} 


he Revolution will want to have close at hand and 
to M. Marion for the sacrifice of 
a work necessarily entailed. 


FrED Morrow FLING 


Parliamenta apers of John Robinson, 1774-1784. Edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by William Thomas Laprade, Ph.D., Professor 


of History in Trinity College, North Carolina. [Publications, Camden 


series, vol. XXXIII ] (London, the Society, 1922, pp. XxX, 198.) 


locuments presents > student a most realistic 
picture of elections in action in G1 Britain during the later years ot 


the eighteenth centt Those familiar with Porritt’s reformed 
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La France depuis 1870 Par Michel Lhéritier. Docteur ¢ l ettre 
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A good plat eve! not enoug The vital touch can be te 
to 100 ft escriptio nly by one who has exceptional literar 
talent and kr iow to repre u ecessary details M. Lhéritier does 
not exhibit eithe of these g1its His stvle is Ssimpie and clear enoug! 
I lacks dist tion Mat I iges are ttle more than enumerations of 
tatistics, lists of |] or 1 s ot and their works 

As a manual for reference, acct n and well organize 
the book | merit As a narrative of the things which have made the 
last half-centu one of the 1 t remarkal perior n French history it 

disap} t 
I K Maroy ANDERS 

Wilheln By A. J]. Barnouw, Professor 
Colu nive New York and London, Charles Scribne S 
1923, pp 2 $2.00.) Students of contemporary European history 
will be please with thi Imirable statement The author, who has ent 
1 gor t ] fe in educational work in the Hague, is personally 
wit vot al the prom nent characters in the pol t 
cal and intellect ife ot the nation Ee iowledge ot 
the subject 1 no wav overstates the 51g ents of | 
+ ve 1 

Students e ple with the correct statement of the Dutch cas 
in connection with the fortifications question of 1912-1913, so divers 
nterpreted in foreign journals of the time. Valuable also is the account 
of the futile attempt to develop a Dutch-Belgian alliance between 1I9g05 
and 1912, in which some Entente journals evinced considerable interest 
Other important matters are the Dutch attitude toward Boer W 
the trving days during the late war when Holland sought to mainta 


icy of aloofness, the economic problems attending 


war, the numerous refugees, and e se 
and the Belgian desire to expand 

the left bank of the Scheldt Chapter CVIT. deals with liter iture, art 
and science e author here is modest in his statements. The achieve 
ment t ( ry might we ive beet tated and a further discu 

thes ind religious matte would have been desirable [1 

fact little id of the religious life of the nation except in so tar as it 
concerns the « ervative Catholic and Calvinistic participation in politi 

value of the book might have been further enhanced b list of the 

re it tant worl lealing with the period tor example ose ot 

la lenbrandet ind others 
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) ( } ng the World War In two vol 
ume i. ted under tne uper\ on of the Carnegie Endowment 1 

International Peace. D ot ernational Law ( New York, Oxtore 
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lhe report of the First Subcommittee comparatively brie 
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number ot German statesmet die! and men busire 
Bethmann, von Jagow, Zimmermann, falkenhayt irpit a Heltt 
erich tatement are ed n the fort at ers f 
juestions put by the committee lesigned t determine the degree f 
(;erman official t tor the ultimatu Ser] 1 + ; 
( iracter of any preparat for war in Gern nv previou 22 
carded as abbreviated memoirs on the critical twelve Sven wi 
ible supplement to the Kautsky 1 Oi especial interest are t 
marginal annotations ot Ischirs oO! instructions from Berli 
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e period 1 ediately preceding and t wing President \W 1 not 
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ot tating their war aims. The rey n itself riet 
rilv illuminating Lhe conclus rea ec] the nvesti¢ 
eem to throw entire responsibility upon the German CI\ ¢ ent 
well as the High Command at Admuralt talt r letti 
portunity to initiate peace parle at that time, are open to question; there 
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teeman, Schultz-Bromberg, at the met] used in the construct the 
repo Du Lil¢ it¢ or ence ( i 
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the unrestricted wat wariare numerou t ! 
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most authoritative evidence thus far published of Germany’s political 


condition and the plans of her rulers immediately previous to Americar 


participation the war 
CHARLES SEYMOUR 
Phe Open Door Polic: By En Tsung Yen, Ph.D., Lecturer of Chi 
nese at Georgetown University (Boston, Stratford Company, 1923, pp 
ix, 191, $2.00.) This is an interesting volume. Dr. Yen first reviews 
briefly the period prior to Secretary Hay’s notes of 1899. The opening 
sentence is slightly inaccurate. The author says: “ Since the dawn of 


history to the middle of the nineteenth century . .. China’s door was 


closed." He forgot the welcome given to Romans, Persians, Arabs, and 
Indians between the second and sixteenth centuries, the freedom of inter- 
course, the trade of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the edict of the 
Manchus in 1685 opening all the ports of China. 


repeated defeat of China in war, it is correctly shown, was the 


n of her weakness that invited the aggression of the West. Her 


humiliation by Japan further encouraged that aggression. That war was 
followed by demands for leases of territory and claims to spheres of 
interest t is well to remember that these demands and claims were the 
immediate and natural causes of the Boxer Rising. 


Dr. Yen considers the various agreements relating to the Open Door 


and carefully weighs the interests of the several powers and the motives 
actuating them. Full credit is given to the American government for its 
activity in support of the policy. 


The most interesting chapters are those dealing with Japan’s aggres- 


tion. The author does not believe that the Washington Conference solved 
the Far Eastern problem. 

The value of the International Consortium in putting an end to spheres 
of interest is fully recognized, but, in the end, as is admitted, China must 
depend upon herself rather than others. 

The boek can be improved by more careful proof-reading and by uni 
formity in spelling proper names. 


E. T. WILLIAMS 


The Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China. By Mingchien Joshua 
Bau, Ph.D. [Knights of Columbus Historical Series.] (New York, 


Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. xxviii, 245, $2.50.) This volume concerns 


one of the most important policies with which American diplomacy has 
had to deal. Within the brief compass of 191 pages the author reviews 
the history of the Open Door Doctrine, traces its development, and notes 
its political implications, particularly its relation to the claims of certain 
powers to the possession of spheres of interest in China. International 
co-operation rather than international struggle for concessions he finds 


necessary to a practical application of the doctrine to great industrial 
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undertakings. ‘“ The principles of the doctrine”, he tells 
new but old.” American interest in equality of commercii 


round 


began with the beginning of our trade with China and 
in the negotiation of our first treaty with that country. 
the assertion of the doctrine arose near the close of the 
when China’s defeat in war and loss of dependencies reveale 
ness and led to a scramble among the nations for leased territ 
of interest, and concessions. 

rhree things he regards as essen 
door ” in China—the co-operation of China, 
the United States in the international affairs of China ” 
7 


tion of the other interested powers. These three essential cond 


1 


notes, have been provided for in the nine-power treaty signe 


ington in 1922. He assumes that that treaty will be ratified, 


il ti 


this has not been done by all the signatories, and until the ra 

deposited in Washington the treaty 
lhe principal public document 

rheir texts are supplied in the 


add to the usefulness « 
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Clements 
versity, 1923, pp. 8 Mr. William 
among the great collectors of Americana 
knowledge of the contents and meanin; 
formed a library with the specific purpose of 
books relating to America from the era of discovery tl 
of the Revolution. Therefore a descriptive account of his 
much more to the student of history than the usual catal 


list of titles. In the book under review he has attempted 


the important contemporary publications and source-ma 


their influence and reliability, and to weave the whole 
serviceable narrative. The books summarized are 

chapter-headings covering the periods of discovery, explor: 
ment, growth of the colonies, colonial wars, and the Revolt 
two chapters last mentioned seem to contain the 
material new to the student, especially the chapter on the Revolution, 
which describes the recently acquired Shelburne Papers and 
literature of the period. 

Although a description of a library, it is not in the 
raphy that the book is of value, but rather as a graphic 
of early American history, and in this field few books, even tl 
more pretentious titles, have been so successful and so stimulati 


search. The style is readable, often with novelty of expression 
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1 
well prov ead and there are tew errors [here is no index, but t 
ot a notable deficienc since the chapter arrangement 1s chronologi 
1 
d the title iuthors easily located. 


CLARENCE S. BRIGHAM 


Three Centuries of American Democra By William MacDonald 
LL.D., sometime Professor of American History in Brown University 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1923, pp. vii, 346, $2.25.) This 
ittle book is better described by the publisher’s subtitle “a brief and 
imply written history of the United States” than by the formal title 
For in fact the story of Three Centuries of American Democracy, as told 


hardly more than the conventional chronological account of Ameri 


political history to be found in other studies of a similar character. Thx 
titles of the chapters will indicate this, ¢.g., the Centuries of Beginnings 
Through the Revolution to Independence, Framing a National Constitu 


tion, the Organization of Government and Politics, Democracy and Na 
tionality, et One might reasonably expect from the title to find some 
discussion of topics directly related to the development of democracy 
uch as the land question and the West, representation and suffrage, reli 


education, and in general the enlarge 


1.,} 
lent Of Opportunity tor the masses But except tor the bare met 


some of these questions in the last and best chapter, Politics and the 


American M ch. XI.), the reader will be little the wiser, with respect 
to such top for having read this book Designed for persons with 
limited knowledge of American history and with “no time to read elab 
rate narratives or to study a series of books on special periods or topics 
preface é doubtful whether the average reader will comprehet 
the complex history of the development of American political, economic 
and social democracy from this very brief and limited outline. The 


author does not give much emphasis to the sectional interpretation ot 
(American history, and some of his views are not in line with recent 
tudies and interpretations, such as “the union which came later was the 
fruit of outside happenings, not of inward discontent with lot or place” 
286) ; and there was “comparative absence of lawless excess and 
al self-seeking ” in the American Revolution (p. 290). 

Che book is a simple, straightforward, and clearly written account ot 


the larger political events and forces of United States history, with worth- 


while comments and criticisms, ¢.g., on the Constitution (p. 70) and 
Jackson (p. 161). For those who want their American history boiled 
down to the absolute minimum, this book will serve a useful purpose. 
lhere is a brief bibliography for each chapter, an index, and a chrono- 
logical outline (pp. 319-334) 


M. W. JERNEGAN. 


Building the American Nation: an Essay of Interpretation. By 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. (New York, 
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This brief and sympathetic account of Asbury’s part in the early history 
of American Methodism is written in answer to this question. It is 
written in fullness of knowledge by one who has long since laid students 
of religious history under contribution 

The book will not replace, nor is it intended to replace, the longer 
and more elaborate biographies of this early founder of Methodism. It 
is intended for the reader with scant leisure who may wish authentic 
information while being spared the tedious task of following intricate 
controversial discussions that encumber so many religious biographies 
and histories. The few controversial points touched upon here are 
presented with such lucidity as to be intelligible to the lay mind, at 
first reading. The narrative of Asbury’s career is simple and direct 
Illustrated by significant extracts from his own journal and from the 
writings of his contemporaries, the story reveals the devotional spirit 
that dominated his ministry and his practical judgment in adapting that 
ministry to pioneer life and the conditions of an undeveloped country 
The author’s wide knowledge of the history and organization of other 


us denominations in the United States has made it possible for 


him to summarize the general characteristics of the religious situation 
in the late eighteenth century and thus to place the figure of the first 
itinerant Methodist bishop in strong relief against the background of 
religious life in his own time. From the literary point of view the 
book would have gained by the omission of three chapters dealing with 
special aspects of Methodism. Placed as they are, these chapters in- 
terrupt the story and check the reader’s interest in following the seemingly 
ceaseless journeyings of the first and most distinguished of a long line 
of circuit-riders in America. 


MartHa L. Epwarps. 


Circuit-Rider Days along the Ohio: being the Journals of the Ohio Con- 
ference from its Organization in 1812 to 1826. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by William Warren Sweet, Professor of History in DePauw 
University. (New York and Cincinnati, Methodist Book Concern, 1923, 
pp. 299, $2.00.) With this volume Professor Sweet completes the 
publication of the manuscript Journals of the first Methodist Conferences 
north of the Ohio. Chronologically it fills in the gap between his 
‘estern Methodism and The Circuit Rider in Indiana. The method 
is the same as in the earlier books, about one-half of the space being 
given to the text of the Journal and the remainder to summary ac- 
counts. The first of four introductory chapters is a brief résumé of 
conditions in the West drawn from standard secondary authorities. The 
others give sketches of the work of the Conference and are based en- 
tirely on Methodist sources. This intentional limitation of source- 
material results in the omission of some facts having an important bear- 
ing upon the development of Methodism in the West. In the account 


of the Wyandot mission, for example, the earlier influence of Catholic 


outbreak of war in 1811 is entirely 
sources forbear to mention the tl 
degree prepare d the way for he success 
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and motives from John Adams ¢ 
mistakes in detail are not serious; but re iS grave n 


in the statement that “the complau f the West Indian 


merchants went unheeded; 


tained” (p..10). Such error 


> 
Minor Notices 28] 
missionaries is recognized. while that of the Quaker ‘ ; ex 
] ] 7 nodot ner ] the 
ciusive control of! the Wvando iwency Seve 
d he 
] rat t ty 
SEEEEEEES: publishing the Journals of the three Conferences in a singl 
volume preceded by a briet 1 oducti Conceived a 
this more comprehensive plan the wot e ¢ you en 
of much greater service to students of religious ory d 
states 
\ tant l’rote or of Hist ndiana 
J 
of his title the author has done an excellent piece of wor! America! 
side of the “ struggle” is set forth most ably from ofhcial pu itions 
1¢ ont T 
But n + < 
few York 
for close-fisted 
dictate 
ould be carried 
ike cut y no 
en 
riter had ven 
i 
Planters and 
Pe the British colonial system must be 1 


but even here e sometimes wishes that the writer had eit! restrict 
or \ ned | eld inquiry He would have been sate, and we 
within his 1 id he treated the British side only as presente 
ote to our State Department ut at times he steps ithout adequate 
precaution, onto wider grout 1. Remembering the rich store of materia 
available, it unsafe to estimate British motives, or even the Britis] 
** positior Hansard, the despatches selected for publication and 
a dozen I oo} nd articles Nor 1s one quit satistied tl 
a presentat ( n dea y with the negotiations as a W le L11S 
to note their relation either to the other negotiations proceeding simultane 
ously between the two governments, or to the general relaxation 01 the 
British navig stem But these faults, such as they are, detract 
but little from the reader s appre ition of unusually efficient workmanshiy 
and perfect tairness 
H. 
i} j td By \les Hrdlicka Smithsonian [n- 
stitutic Washington, D. ¢ Publications of the orida State His- 


The itte part () ‘ ) | 
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a growth « ngrove jungle en as now [If it is difficult tor white 
people with tec ves to clear it, imagine the task contronting the 
peo] 
Indians, who possessed naught but stone tools The very fact that work 
la uy 
rivallit sant the Ohio mounds in Ross County, where conditions 
ivalling 
tave ¢ ‘ is carried to pertection would indicate a considerabie 
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1/ ry \otices | 
population for a let time She ted 
is easilv as e eartl ul > or Hat | N 
these people vreat ant wit\ that 1 wre ?t n five ft 
to state that many of the mounds ar lert u a 
found European objects seems to me rather tar-tetch rm 1 
merits thorough study covering nu winter | 
that while tl ummits of many mounds s meee on 
would not, and that the bulk of the remains date back into pre 
times. 

kK 

in the Northwest and Lite ot Worl ‘ ( 
Philliy Early Western Journals, 1 Clevelat Arthu Clark 
Company, 1923, pp. 209, $6.00.) ‘This volume consist ket ft the 
ur trade in the West a1 Pacitic Northwest, a ort biograp!] { Joh 
Work, and his wnal of the Snake Country expedition in 1531-15 t] 
annotations The sketch is interestingly written, but tragment i! 
complete, and out of perspective: in discussing the maritime tur 1 le 1 
reference made to Captain Cook, the d veret that e: the work 
f the French and their successors, the North West Cor ! nsat 
factorilv tre ited. even il pertinent a luction the tr the 
Snake Countrv: a careless use of the wot brigack mot 
with “expedition is notice } te much reliance PPT the 
l-natured remarl i the Re Mr. Beaver the genet 
the obstruction of settlement by the tur tradet ree t 

The biography bears evidence o1 u rest h: tl t ar 
due rather to paucitv of materials than to - af a ‘ 

The . I however. whi the sstificatios 
contains little of real value to the student of the fur t1 —— 
indefinite rezion known as the Snake Count 1 beet 
visited annuallv by the Hudsot Bay Compat | 
already the accounts of Ross in 7/1 H f ! 
his journal of 1824-1825 )y H ( f . I 
Ogden in his journal of 1825-1826 and 1827-1828 X 
and of Work in his journal of 1830-183 i Is. X nd X 
covering a great part ot the territor + th, 
review The only new ground traversed tar the tradet ere 1 
cerned) is the Lolo Trail act the Bitter Root Mou 
part ol wester! Montana: but evet ere thie le little ¢ 
edge of that section. It records, largely, the usual difficulties 11 t 
inclement weather at 1 from the marauding Blackfeet 

[he annotations are usetul in the identificatior I perso! ! 
though some of them are open to question, for example, the é the 
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route from Fort Nez Percé to the Lolo Pass. Evidences of hasty work 
ire to be found in a number of places, as, for instance, in note 291 on 
page 152, where Alexander MacKenzie is manifestly an error for Donald 


note 76 on page 42, in which the annotator finds dit- 


whether Tohn McLoughlin who testified before the 


Hudson’s Bay Committee in 1857 was Dr. John McLoughlin when the 
most cursory glance at his evidence shows that he was not—and it is well 


known that Dr. McLoughlin died at Oregon City in 1857. 


In truth the text is not of importance to justify such elaborate 
publication 


F. W. Howay. 


wnald MacDonald: the Narrative of his Early Life on the Columbia 
under the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Regime; of his Experiences in thé 
Pacific Whale Fishery; and of his Great Adventure to Japan; with a 
Sketch of his Later Life on the Western Frontier, 1824-1894. Edited and 


annotated from the original manuscripts by William S. Lewis and Nao 


jiro Murakami Spokane, Washington, Eastern Washington State His- 
torical Society, 1923, pp. 333, 97-50; to libraries, $6.75 ) This book be 
longs to a very small group of narratives of visits to Japan prior to the 
opening of that country in 1854. As such, it is of great interest. It 


cannot be classed, however, along with the works of Kaempfer, Golovnin, 


r’s opportunities for observation were strictly 


limited, and because he confined himself to a simple narrative of what | 


or Siebold, because our authe 


1e 


1ese limitations into account Ranald MacDonald has de 
scribed with minuteness and considerable detail the habits and customs of 
the people who came under his observation during the voyage from the 
Hokkaido to Nagasaki and during the period of his imprisonment, which 
extended from the middle of October, 1848, till the third week of April, 
1849. 

Perhaps his most interesting contribution to our knowledge relates to 
the treatment by the Japanese authorities of sailors shipwrecked on the 
coast of Japan. MacDonald was treated with the greatest consideration 
and kindness, even though kept under the strictest surveillance. He main- 
tains that fifteen other American sailors cast up on the Japanese coast at 
about the same time were likewise treated with kindness and consideration, 
even though they, unlike himself, by their lawless behavior caused the 
Japanese authorities great annoyance and inconvenience. 

MacDonald's observations on the Japanese religious and moral codes 
as well as the political situation are unsatisfactory, because they were 
written out some forty years after his Japanese adventure and from 
recollections of his conversations with the few Japanese whom he 
encountered. 

The editors have performed their task with almost loving care and 


have made the text of the narrative easily understandable. Without the 


McKenzie; again 
ficulty in deciding 
== 
saw and heard 
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foot-notes and annotations there is much in the narrative that would 
obscure. The Eastern Washington State Historical Society is to be 
congratulated heartily upon bringing out this contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the earliest period of our intercourse with Japan 


WaLTeR W. McLare> 


Legislative History of America’s Economic 1! toward the Philip 
pines. By José S. Reyes, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in His 


tory, Economics, and Public Law, vol. CVI., no. 2 (New York, Long- 


mans, Green, and Company; London, P ind Son, Lt 1923 
pp. 205, $2.25.) The reawakening interest ed in the United States 
with respect to the Philippine Islands should this volume earing 


It is a careful review, from the Filipino angle, of legislation in Congre 
affecting the economic interests of the Far Eastern possession ot 
country. <A better wording of the title would have been “ Legislative 
History of the Economic Policy of the United States toward the 
pines ”, thus avoiding the use of the word “ America”. Some might be 
inclined to question whether Congress has had any settled policy, economic 
or otherwise, with respect to the archipelago However, with 
here into any argument on this score, and assuming that 
some sort of a continuous policy in Congress, it is enough to note that 
the author, by describing and analvzing the several periods of discussiot 
and legislative action, has attempted to trace the course of the United 
States, economically considered, toward the PI ilippines 

In doing this, he has discussed the ratification of the Treaty of | 
of December 10, 1898; the constitutional relation of the Philippines to the 
United States; the tariff on goods imported into the Philippines; the tariff 
on Philippine goods exported to the United States; the coastwise shipping 
legislation; public lands, franchises, and the public debt; and currency 
legislation. He concludes among other things that it is “an unquestioned 
fact that America’s Philippine policy has shown a liberality unequalled 
in the history of other colonial powers” | 
was a strong and sincere desire to regard the welfare of the islands as a 
sacred trust, still the interests of the United States were also the decisive 
factors’ (p. 198). And he asks whether, if “instead of an American 
ino legislature which took charge of legis 


Congress, it had been a Fili 


lation”, the results would have been the same. Assuredly they would not 
but the question furnishes fertile ground for controversy, which the re 
viewer has no wish to arouse 

The matters discussed in this thesis have needed a grouping together 
in monographic form, and it is well that a Filipino has accomplished the 
task. A similar work from the American viewpoint is still awaited. Al] 
though the several subjects lend themselves readily to Philippine natior 
istic utterances, Mr. Reyes has written with unusual restraint. His book 
will prove of value to students, both for instruction and for suggestior 


His main sources are the debates and reports of Congress, but he 


made abt t use of newspapers da lesser use of certa 1uthors 
His bibliography would have been improved had he accompanied it with 
critical comment A mere list is insufficient lhe appearance of the 
olume wot e been bettered had he had some help his 
ore re 


James A. RopERTSON. 
he l l f Latin America: th History, Governments 
/ nom fit By Herman G James, Professor ot Government 


at the University of Texas, and Percy A. Martin, Professor of History 


1923, $3.5 ithors sav that their book | been pre 
pared college courses in government, and toreign trade 
As an introduction to, or for required collateral reading in connection 
t course itin American trade to supply the necessary minimum 
of knowledge concerning the history and government of the countries, it 
is more satisfactory than any single book previously obtainable. For 
general study of the governments of Latin American countries it 1s also 
better than any existing volume. Although the historical portions are too 
brief to prove ¢ ely itistactorv tor use in a historv course conducted 
exclusively on the text-book plan, vet for required general reading during 
the first few wee of a lecture course in Latin American torv it will 
be found valuable nce it w upply the student with a briet troduc 


tion to the study of each of the various countries, preparing the field for 


the instructor ectures and for the later requ ed advance readings 1n 
more detailed | torical treatises, extensive hel; in the selection of which 
will be found the appended bibliographical chapter. 


lhe first chapter, discussing the European background, native races 
discovery and settlement, the second, on the colonial systems, and the 
third, on the struggle for Spanish American independence, are general, 
tracing developments in all of the colonies simultaneously. The first two 
contain very meagre historical information, being almost wholly institu 
tional. The remainder, except the last chapter, which is on international 
relations, instead of being a general treatise on Latin America is really 
a bundle of primers or encyclopaedic articles, each containing a study of a 
single country, approximately the first half being historical and the last 
half governmental, with a brief economic-geographic portion inserted be- 
tween, a method of presentation which the writers admit “is not without 
its disadvantages ”’ 


WILLIAM R. MANNING. 
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in a pamphlet of eighteen pages, containing also the paper on Florida as 


a Field for Historical Research, read on that occasion by Mr. John B 


Stetson, jr., and summaries of the three other papers then read. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
met at the University of California, Berkeley, on November 30 and 
December 1. There were papers by Professors Waldemar Westergaard 
on Swedish History and Historians, Frank A. Golder on Soviet Russia, 
John C. Parish on our Ex-Presidents, and Y. Ichihashi on the Four- 
Power Pacific Pact and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. There was also 


the usual session for teachers of history in schools. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Edward Stanwood of Boston, author of a useful History of 


Presidential 1 tions, first published in 1884, and | 


Yrought out in sub- 


sequent versions under the title History of the Presi lency, died on October 


Friedrich Delitzsch, the celebrated professor of Assyriology in the 
University of Berlin, died last summer at the age of seventy-three. His 


chief historical work was his Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens 


Auguste Bouche-Leclercq, a member of the Faculty of Letters of 
recently at the age of eighty-one. His Manuel 
de Tn tifutions Ronfaines (1886), his Hist ire de AY I 1gides (4 vols 


1903-1907), and his Histotre des Seleucides (4 vols., 1913-1914), were 


Dr. Ernest Barker, principal of King’s College, London, lectures at 

Amherst College during the second half of the present academic vear, 
he history of political theory. 

Dr. Randolph G. Adams, besides becoming librarian of the William 


L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan as was mentioned 


‘r, has also been made a professor of history in that 
institution 

Professor Albert A. Trever has received a year’s leave of absence 
from Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., and is spending it as acting 
professor of ancient history in Cornell University. 

Mr. Ernest W. Nelson, formerly of Cornell University, is now as- 
sistant professor of history in the University of South Dakota. 

Professor Frank A. Golder, occupied for two years past with the 
work of the American Relief Expedition in Russia, and elsewhere in 


Europe, has now returned to the work of teaching at Leland Stanford. 


GENERAL 


The Twenty-first International Congress of Americanists will hold 


its sessions this summer at the Hague and at Gothenburg. The dates 


oT 
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Columbia University publishes 4 Syllabus for the Ge ul ( 
in American Histor pp. 116), by Dr. R. F. Nichols and Mr. J. A 
Krout. instructors in that university, with an introduction to historical 


also received a svilabus by 
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nd biology are treated respectively by Professors E. W. Brown, H. A 

by John K. Wright, librarian of the society Part I. is devoted to the 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to 1913, by Professor Dumas 
of the University of Lausanne, and a treatise by K. O. Vedel-Petersen 
of the Danish statistical department, on military losses of the belligerent 
countries during the World War, and also on the extra mortality among 
the civil populations during that period 
method by Professor D. R. Fox. We hve 
Professor Bernadotte | Schmitt. 42 Outline of Modern European 
Histor, 


Ancient Histor) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. F. Gay, 


ry (Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, September): G. von Bel 
Vergleichende Methode (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, X XI 
Wendorf, Dialektik und Materialistische Geschichtsauffa } 


R. E. Park, The Natural History of the Newspaper (American Journal 


f Sociology, November): E. Rothacker, Savign 
Beitrag zur Frage nach dem Zusammenhani istorise 1 
Historische Zeitschrift, CXNXVIII. 3); Charl rgeaud, 


acteristics of the Swiss and American Un ; ons 


Review, October ). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


General review: A. M. Woodward, Ancient Sparta (History, Octo- 


ber ) 


After an interval of several vears, W. Wreszinski’s important 
cur Altigyptischen Kulturgeschichte has been continued by the publi 
tion of Lieferungen 6-12 (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1922, 1923) 

rhe results of Professor George A. Reisner’s Harvard-Boston expe- 
dition into Egypt are set forth, with elaborate illustrations, in two 
umes published by the Harvard University | , Excavations 


a Nubian garrison town of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom 


What may be called the 
Amen begins with vol. I., 
London, Cassell, pp. xxiii, 
University Press of Liverpool has lately published The Rhind 
edited and translate 


yptology in the University of Liverpool, the most important docu 


he study of the early history of mathematics. The editor's it 
at length of the 
matics 
In the Greek 
seum the latest volume is one 
Weidmann ) decrees, officia 
letters—e by Wilhelm Scl 


In the Loeb Classical Libri 
bringing together a ¢ f [ ireek writer m military strategy 
and tactics, ,deneas Tactict Asclepiodotus, Onasander, presented 
in Greek text and in an English translati by members of the Illinois 
Greek Club. 

Teachers and graduate students « 
sub je cts, are invited to attend the second summ 
Academy in Rome, in which the history and 
Rome and the life and letters of the classical period will be stud 
the supervision, as director, of Professor Grant 
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versity of Wisconsin, who may be addressed at 410 North Butler Street, 
Madison. The dates are July 7—-Aug. 16, 1924. 

The Legacy of Rome (Oxford, Clarendon Press) is a volume of es- 
says edited by Cyril Bailey, containing notable contributions by a variety 
of experts, the editor writing upon the Religion and Philosophy of Rome, 
Principal Ernest Barker upon the Conception of Empire, Professor 
Stuart Jones on the Roman Imperial Organization, Professor de Zulueta 
on the Science of Law, Dr. Charles Singer on Roman Science, etc. 


The American Academy in Rome announces the publication of vols. I 
and II. of its Papers and Monographs, namely, the Cults of Campania, 
by Professor Roy M. Peterson of the University of Maine, and Local Cults 
of Etruria, by Miss Lily R. Taylor, professor in Vassar College. Orders 
may be sent to Roscoe Guernsey, executive secretary, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York 

L. Homo’s readable and erudite work, Problémes Sociaux de Jadis et 
da Présent (Paris, Flammarion, 1922), deals with various problems of 
ancient Roman society, including that of housing. This part of Homo’s 
volume is reviewed at length by R. Cagnat, under the title “ La Question 
de Logement a Rome”, in the Journal des Savants for January, 1923. 

The first volume of H. Grégoire’s Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques 
Chrétiennes d’Asie Mineure has been published by Leroux, Paris. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, New 
Lights on the Past in Egypt (Yale Review, October); E. Naville, 
L’Egyptologie Francaise pendant un Siécle, 1822-1892, III. (Journal des 
Savants, January); F. Pringsheim, Juristische Papyri (Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2); J. Carco- 
pino, L’/ntervention Romaine dans l’Orient Hellénique, 1. (Journal des 
Savants, May); U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Athenion und Arts- 
tion (Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1923, VII.) ; W. Schur, Die Orientpolitik des Kaisers Nero (Klio, Bei- 
heft XV., 1923). 

EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


A study by J. Jeremias of the cultural history of the period of the 
New Testament is being issued under the title Jerusalem sur Zeit Jesu 
(Leipzig, Pfeiffer). The first volume treats of Die Wirtschaftlichen 
l"erhaltnisse (1923). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. R. Knipfing, The Libelli of the 
Decian Persecution (Harvard Theological Review, October); P. Hilde- 
brand, Die Absetzung des Papstes Silverius, 537 (Historisches Jahrbuch, 
ALL. 2). 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

In order to bring into closer association the men and women who are 

working in the medieval field of study Professor James F. Willard, of 


the University of Colorado, has begun the issue of a series of bulletins 
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on the Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States of America. 
he first bulletin comprises a list of such scholars, with note of addresses 
and of special fields of interest, and lists of their writings during the year 
ending with November, 1922, and a list of doctors’ and masters’ theses in 
progress or completed during the period. Annual issue of this helpful 


pamphlet is contemplated. 


A committee on medieval Latin studies, with representatives from 
history, modern languages, philosophy, and the classical languages, now 
organized under the American Council of Learned Societies, has just 
issued a bulletin reviewing its activities of the past two years and outlin- 
ing its plans for the future. Any member of the American Historical 
Association who is interested and who has not received a copy may se- 
cure one by writing to the secretary, George R. Coffman, 76 Oxford 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

The fourth volume of the Cambridge Medieval History, which will 
shortly be published by the Cambridge University Press, treats the his- 
tory of the Eastern Roman Empire, bringing it down to the end of the 
Middle Ages. 

The second of the five volumes of M. Beer's General History of So- 
cialism and Social Struggles (London, Leonard Parsons) has appeared 


in translation under the title Social Struggles in the Middle Ages. 


The Romance of the Law Merchant, by Wyndham A. Bewes (Lon- 
don, Sweet and Maxwell, pp. Ix, 148), is described in its subtitle as an 
introduction to the study of international and commercial law, with some 


account of the commerce and fairs of the Middle Ages. 


G. Mollat has brought out Lettres Communes des Papes d’ Avignon 
Jean XXII. (Paris, Boccard, 1923, pp. 160) 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Levillain, Le Formulaire d 
Marculf et la Critique Modern sibliotheque de l’Ecole des C1 
January-June); W. Schonfeld, Die Xenodochien in Italien und Frank- 
reich im frithen Mittelalter (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechts- 
geschichte, XLIII., Kanon. Abt.) ; E. Sachau, Ein Verzeichnis Muham- 
medanischer Dynastien (Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Kl., 1923, 1); Glockner, Bedeutung und 
Entstchung des Forstbegriffes ( Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- und Wirt 
schaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2); D. Pais, Les Rapports Franco-Hongrois 
sous le Réegne des Arpad, 1. Relations Politico-Dynastiques et Ecclésias- 
tiques (Revue des Etudes Hongroises et Finno-Ougriennes, January 
June); K. Bucher, Mittelalterliche Handwerksverbiande 
die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LNXVII. 3); P.-F 
d'Indulgence Manuscrites et Imprimées des XIV*, XV" 


( Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, January—June ) 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

\ third edition of Professor Ramsay Muir’s The Expansion of Eu- 
rope having been called for, opportunity has been taken to make some 
changes in the chapter dealing with the events immediately preceding the 
World War, and, in the place of the last chapter in the earlier editions, 
to add two long new chapters, one dealing with the light shed by the war 
on the relations between Europe and the rest of the world, the other with 
the peace settlement and the problems which it leaves for solution 

\n interesting series of papers by R. H. Tawney, on “ Religious 
Thought on Social and Economic Questions in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries , is being published in the Journal of Political L:conom 
The two articles that have already appeared (August, October) deal with 
“ The Medieval Background” and “ The Collision of Standards ”. 


Vol. VIII. of M. Edouard Rott’s Histoire de la Représentation de la 
France auprés des Cantons Suisses (Paris, Alcan, 1923) covers the years 
1676-1684 
The Dutch Alliance and the War against French Trade, 1688-1697 
(Publications of the University of Manchester, no. 157, Historical Series 
no. 42), by G. N. Clark of Oxford, editor of the English Historical R 


view, is from the press of Longmans 


The Memoirs of Ber of Bolechow, 1723-1805 (Oxford University 
Press, pp. x, 188), translated from the original Hebrew manuscript in 
the library of Jews’ College, London, casts much light on Jewish life in 
eastern and central Europe in the eighteenth century, the author, a Polish 
Jew, having been a scholarly wine merchant. 


ing 
The first two volumes of the Correspondance du Prince Joseph 


Poniatowski avec la France (Posen, 1921, 1923, pp. iv, 206; iv, 348) 


cover the years 1807-1809. They are published at the expense of the 


Polish Ministry of Public Instruction 


An important chapter of diplomatic history is dealt with by Giuseppe 
Gallavresi-in his book, /talia e Austria, 1859-1914 (Milan, Treves, 1923, 
pp. Vili, 339), with aid from the sometime ambassador and minister of 
foreign affairs, Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta. 

A volume prepared by Professor John E. Harley of the University 
of Southern California, Selected Documents and Material for the Study 
of International Law and Relations (Los Angeles, Times-Mirror Press, 
pp. Xviii, 412), contains introductory chapters by Mr. Harley on some of 
the recent arrangements for international co-operation and for the pa- 
cific settlement of international disputes, the report of the American 
delegation to the Washington Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, a group of documents preparatory to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the League's statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, a typical mandate, the Hague Convention of 1907, and the trea- 
ties and resolutions adopted by the Washington Conference in 1922. 


Die Ermordung des Ersherzogs Franz Ferdinand (Frankfurter So- 
cietats-Druckerei, 1923) is the title of a German translation of a rk 
by Professor Stanojevic of the University of Belgrade which is said to 
contain interesting revelations. 

\ recent addition to the Bibliothéque d’Histoire Contemporaine is 
Lloyd George et la France (Paris, Alcan, 1923, pp. 453), by Jacques 


3ardoux. 


Europe since £018, by Herbert Adams Gibbons, is a study of the ef- 

fect of the Treaty of Versaille s, and other post-war problet si Europe 
Century Company). 

The series L’Europe au Jour |i ir, by Auguste Gauvain, is brought 
to a conclusion by the publication of the fourteenth volume ( Paris, Bos 
sard, 1923, pp. 624), which covers the period March, 1919—January, 1920 

\. Mousset’s study of the formation, constitution 1 objects « 1 
Petite Entente (Paris, Bossard, 1923, pp. xvi, 192) includes the texts « 
the treaties made between Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle continues, in the Third Year-Book of the 
V for the vear I922 PI 134 its V iluable ries pre- 
pared by Dr. Charles H. Levermore, covering in detail all the activities 
of the League 

A full account in Spanish of the Actividad le la Liga de las Na 


ones, to the end of 1922, is given in a large volume by Don Cosme de 
la Torriente, recently president of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, and now Cuban ambassador to the United States (Havana, Rambla, 


Bouza, and Co., pp. Xxviil, 491) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Bousquet, L’/nternationalism 
Financier au XVJ¢ Siécle (Revue de Paris, July 1 Sir Richard Lodge, 
The Hanau Controversy in 1744 and the Fall of Carteret (English His- 


torical Review, October) ; F. Charles-Roux, La Turquie, les Mameluks, 


et la Premiere Occupation Anglaise en Egypte, t8o1-1803, Il. ( Revue des 
Etudes Napoléoniennes, September); Commandant Weil, / Prélin 


naires de Expédition de Portugal en 1807, un Rapport de d'Hauterive 
a l’Empereur (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXVII. 2 F. Rach 
fahl, Die Umwéilzung der Neuesten Geschichtsschreibung durch di 
Letsten Quellen der Bismarckseit ( Archiv ftir Politik und Geschichte, 


j 


May Colonel A. Grouard. Les Bata antour ad lou 
Coup d’Ocil d’ensemble (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, September) 
C. E. Martin, Growth of Presidential Government in Europe (American 


Political Science Review, November ) 


THE WORLD WAR 


The second volume of Mr. Winston Churchill's The World Crisis, 
just published (London, Thornton Butterworth; New York, Scribner 
carries the story of the Great War to the vear IQT5 includis g the or 


tion of the first coalition government and the matter of the Dardanelles 
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Military historians will be interested in Le Plan de Campagne Alle- 
mand de 1914 et son Exécution (Paris, Payot, 1923, pp. 313), by Régi- 
nald Kann; and Hindenburg et Ludendorff, Stratéges (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1923, pp. viii, 252), by Général Buat, of the French general 
staff 

Recent volumes treating of phases of the war are Comment ja 
nommé Foch et Pétain (Paris, Alcan, 1923), by Paul Painlevé, and La 
Guerre, 1014-1922: le Blocus, l'Union Sacrée (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp 
244, xii), by Denys Cochin. 

The third volume of the late Sir Julian Corbett’s Naval Operations 
in the official History of the Great War, describes the whole of the 
Dardanelles campaign and the earlier portions of the operations at Salo- 
nika and in Mesopotamia, and those in British home waters up to and 
including the battle of Jutland. There is an additional volume or case 
of maps. 

The second volume of La Guerre des Croiseurs (Paris, Challamel, 
1923), by Captain P. Chack, covering the period from Oct. 1, 1914, to 
the battle of Falkland, has been published. 

C. Manfroni’s Storia della Marina Italiana durante la Guerra Mondi- 
ae (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1923, pp. vii, 397) includes hitherto unpub- 
lished documents. 

The first volume of the official history of the Campagna di Libia 
(Rome, 1923, pp. Xiii, 374) has been issued by the staff of the Italian 
army, through the Ministry of War. 

To the official histories of the World War there has been added vol. 
umpaign in Mesopotamia, 1014-1915, published by Brig.- 


I. of The 
Gen. F. J. Moberly. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. Barbagallo, Come st scatend 
la Guerra Mondiale, Il. (Nuova Rivista Storica, July-August, 1923); 
Capt. M. Larcher, La Guerre Turque dans la Guerre Mondiale, 1. Cam- 
pagne des Dardanelles (Archives de la Grande Guerre, IV. 42); G. 
Dubarbier, La France en Sibérie et l’ Amiral Koltchak ( Nouvelle Revue, 
October 15). 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Council of the [English] His- 
torical Association, covering the year ending June 30, 1923, reveals an 
activity which should be interesting to members of the American His- 
torical Association. From modest beginnings a few years ago the As- 
sociation has grown until it now has 4415 members, headquarters in 
London, in the same building with the Royal Historical Society, a grow- 
ing library from which members all over England may draw, a maga- 
zine, History, which is becoming well known on this side of the ocean, 
and a rapidly lengthening series of special publications known as Leaf- 
lets. The work of the branches in which the Association is organized 
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constitutes one of its most interesting and characteristic activities 
There are at present 53 of these branches, ranging in membership from 
a dozen to over 400 (London Central), and each branch holds from 
three to eight meetings during the year. At these meetings papers are 
read the subjects of which range from local history to the largest as- 
last year some eight papers were 


read on American history. In several cases a branch selected some spe- 


pects of general history; during the 


cial subject for study during the vear and thus the papers read 1 


were closely related. Nearly every branch organized one or more ex 


cursions of historical interest and all devoted more or less consideration 
to the teaching of history [he annual meetings of the Association are 
held in January, in different places: in January, 1924, they are to be in 


7 


London, and in 1925 in Newcastle. 


The members of the historical school at Cambridge join in producing 
the Cambridge Historical Journal as an organ of their school, without 
intention to compete with the English Historical Review. It is to be 


published annually for the present. In the first number the articles of 


most value are a general survey of recent work in Italian medieval his- 


tory, by Mr. C. W. Previte-Orton of St. | 
teresting account of Baron von Holstein of 
by Dr. G. P. Gooch. Professor Bury has a brief discussion of a Lost 
Caesarea in Roman Britain. Sir Ernest Satow, in the longest article, 
Peace-making, Old and Sew, discusses the procedures of 1814-1818, and 


} 


compares them with those of 1918, without great addition of new light, 


but with careful competence. Among the minor contributions special at- 
tention may be called to one on Russia and tl Times in 1863 and 1873, 
and one on the resignation of Lord Palmerston in 1853, based on un- 


published letters of Queen Victoria and Lord Aberdeen. 


The second Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (London, 
Longmans) contains Mr. J. P. Gilson’s paper on the Homes and Migra- 
tions of Historical Manuscripts, read at the “ continuation meeting ” of 
the Anglo-American Historical Conference last July. 


A posthumous volume by the late Professor F. J. Haverfield, The 
Roman Occupation of Britain, is just now being published by the Oxford 
University Press, with a memoir and a bibliography by G. Macdonald 
Meanwhile a more popular treatment of the matter, based on public lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Toronto, is published by Sir Bertram 


Windle, The Romans in Britain. 

Last year’s Ford Lectures at the University of Oxford were de- 
livered by Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, dean of Wells, and are now pub- 
lished as a book on The Times of St. Dunstan (Oxford University 
Press). 


Under the title of Courtiers’ Trifles Messrs. Chatto and Windus an- 
nounce the first English translation of the De Nugis Curialium of Walter 
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Map, edited, with introduction and notes, by Professors T. Tupper and 
M. B. Goble 


Professor James Tait has completed in a second volume his edition 
of The Chartular x Register of the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Chester, 
published as vol esis new series, of the Chetham Society The 
first volume of the chartularv was issued by the society three vears ago 

Among the intermediate source-books of history put forth by the Uni- 
versity of London, the latest is England under Henry III., illustrated 


trom contemporary sources, | 


v Margaret Hennings. 


The Prelude to the Reformation, a study of English church life from 


the age of Wyclitfe to the breach with Rome, by R. S. Arrowsmith, ap- 


acmillan’s Studies in Church History. 


Vol. VIII., no. 2, of Smith College Studies in History is a treatise of 
fifty-four pages, including tables of financial statistics, on The Exchequer 
in Elizabeth's Reign, by Dr. Frederick Dietz, formerly of Smith College, 


but now assistant professor in the University of Illinois. 


Messrs. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, of London, announce the 
publication of a new edition of Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs of Mission- 
ary Priests and other Catholics of both Sexes that Suffered Death in 
England on Religious Accounts during the years 1577 to 1684, edited by 
Father J. Hungerford Pollen, S. J 

E. Volckmann studies the relations between old Prussia and England 
to the time of James I. in a work entitled Der Grundstein Britischer 
Itmacht (Wurzburg, Memminger, 1923) 

The Baptist Quarterly for October contains a list, arranged under 
counties of origin, of English people living in Amsterdam at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, by Professor Scheffer of the Mennonite 


College in Amsterdam. 


Mrs. E. S. Grew is about to publish (John Murray) a detailed study 


of William Bentinck and William IIT., based on material, in large part 

unpublished hitherto, in the archives of the Duke of Portland and else- 

whe re 


The Cambridge University Press is about to publish The Early Life 
Correspondence, and IIl’ritings of Edmund Burke, in which the late Cap- 
tain Arthur P. I. Samuels of Trinity College, Dublin, depicted Burke's 
early life and his undergraduate surroundings in that institution. The 
work was nearly completed at the beginning of the war, in which the 
author was killed, but it has been completed by his father, Judge A. W. 
Samuels, of the High Court of Justice in Ireland. 

\ study of William Wilberforce and Great Britain's abolition of het 
slave trade has been written by Professor R. Coupland, Beit professor 
of colonial history in the University of Oxford, and will be published 
by Humphrey Milford. 


near \l 
pears in \] 
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Mr. J. A. Spender’s Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, G.C.B., published in two volumes by Hodder and Stoughton, 
is of course an important contribution to recent English political history 

A new supplement (1912-1921) to the Dict uv f N 


raphy is in active preparation. The Oxford University Press 


The Scottish Historical Review for October has articles on Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Steuart, Jacobite Lieutenant-Governor « 
burgh Castle [1703-1715], by Major K. A. Moody-Stuart; the Problem 


of Alsace, by Maurice Wilkinson; the Authorship of the Ezkon 
the Evidence of William Levett, by Walter Seton; the Captivity of James 
I., by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville; Fencing the Court, by Sir P! 
Hamilton-Grierson; and the Quarters of the English Army in Scotland 
in 1656, by G. Davies. 

On fly-leaves of a copy of Sir John Skene’s Regiam Mayestatem 
(1609) there were found and printed in 1837 a body of historical mem- 


oranda now known to have been written by Skene himself These, to- 


gether with various autograph corrections of his law-book in that \ 
ume and in -opv of the ver wal ‘rsion of the me book. are now 
ume and in a copy of the vernacular version of the san OOK, are now 
printed by Dr. George Neilson as Skene’ Vemoral : 23 


Revisals of Regiam Majestatem (Glasgow, MacLehose, pp. 45 


sritish government publications: Calendar of Fine Rolls, vol. V1 


1356 1268 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Rose Graham he Papal Schisn 

f 1378 and the English Province fF the Yrdep f Cluny Englist 
Historical Review, October); Leonard Penlock, Cardinal Pole and h 
Friends of Padua (Dublin Review, October); Egerton Beck, Tie Eliza 

bethan Persecution (ibid.): R. N. Kershaw, The Elections for the Long 


Parliament, 16j0 (English Historical Review, October): W. S. Holds 


t 
worth, Sir Matthew Hale (Law Quarterly Review, Octobe S. Du 
Early Liverpool Cotton Imports and the Orgai f 
Market in the Eighteenth Century (Economic Journal, September H 
W. C. Davis, Brougham, Lord G md Canning, 1815-183 E-nglis} 
Historical Review, October 

IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 
For Canada, see p. 4 for Ir ee p. 4 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn has in the press of Messrs. Macmillan, for ea 

publication, a new History of Ireland 


Professor Edmund Curtis of the National University of Ireland ha 
produced A History of Mediaeval Ireland from 111 f 1sr2. the 


of much study (London, Macmillan ) 


Messrs. Routledge of London announce a survey of The Econom 
Development of the Overseas Empire, 1705-1014 by Professor L. A 


C. Knowles 


publisher 
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Professor A. Percival Newton of the University of London has in the 
press two volumes on The Unification of South Africa. 

The Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament has pub- 
lished vol. XVII. of ser. I. of the Historical Records of Australia 
(pp. xviii, 859), containing despatches to and from Sir Richard Bourke, 


governor of New South Wales, from 1833 to June, 1835. 


FRANCE 


General reviews: L. Halphen, Histoire de France: le Moyen Age 


jusqu'aux Valois ( Revue Historique, July) ; R. Guyot, Histoire de France 


de 1800 a nos Jours, et Questions Générales Contemporaines (ibid., May) 


The Harvard Lectures, founded by Mr. J. H. Hyde, will this year be 
given by Mr. Waldo G. Leland, of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, at the various French universities, his theme being the history 
of French colonization in America. 

Under the title Les Etats d’Artois de leurs Origines a l’Occupation 
Francaise, 1340-1640 (Paris, Champion, 1923, pp. vii, 377, 268), C. 
Hirschauer, librarian at Versailles, treats with great thoroughness and 
scholarship the history and institutional development of Artois, showing 
their connection with the general policy of the Netherlands and France. 

rhe Societé des Bibliophiles Frangais has published a Recueil de 
Piéces Historiques Imprimées dans le Régne de Louis XI. (Paris, 1923, 
2 vols., pp. 372, 310). The originals are reproduced in facsimile, ac- 
companied by historical and bibliographical notes. 

A contribution to social and economic history is made by O. Winckel- 
mann in his detailed study of Das Fiirsorgewesen der Stadt Strassburg 
vor und nach der Reformation bis sum Ausgang des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig, Heinsius, pp. xvi, 208, 301). The two parts form the fifth 
volume of the series Quellen und Forschungen sur Reformations- 
geschichte, brought out by the Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte. 

In his work, The Revolutionary Ideas in France, 1789-1871, Godfrey 
Elton emphasizes in particular the distinction between the revolutionary 
ideas of 1789 and those which lie at the bases of the revolutions at- 
tempted in 1848 and 1871 (Longmans ) 

Che fifth and last volume of Pierre de la Gorce’s Histoire Religieuse 
de la Révolution Frangaise (Paris, Plon, 1923, pp. iv, 416) has ap- 
peared 

Catholicism and the Second French Republic, 1848-1852, by Ross W. 
Collins, is one of the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J.-A. Brutails, La Géographie 
Monumentale de la France aux Epoques Romane et Gothique (Le Moyen 
Age, January); Th. Mayer, Zur Entstehung des Capitulare de Villis 
( Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2); 
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M. Prou, La Formation de l’Unité Francaise (Journal des Savants, 
July); C. Stephenson, Les “ Aides” des Villes Frangaises aux XII 
et XIII¢ Siécles (Le Moyen Age, September, 1922 
ministration des Eaux et Foréts dans le Domaine Royal en Fray LUX 
et X/ S1é¢ les, concl Bibliot! eque cle col des Chartes, Janu- 


ary—June); M. Peyre, L’Etablissement des Francais en Cors 8-178 


II. ( Revue des Questions Historiques, October); M. B. Garrett, 7he Be- 


ginning of the French Revolution (Howard College Bulletin, July) 
Fr. Braesch, Les Pétitions du Champ de Mars, 15, 16, 17 Ju 

II., III. (Revue Historique, May, July); A. Mathiez, La Révolution et 
les Subsistances: le Vote du Maximum Général (Annales Revolut 
naires, July); id., La Mise en Vigueur du Maximum Geénéra bid 
September); C. Richard, L’/ndustrie et la Défense Nationale dans 
Région du Nord en 17903-1704 ( Revue du Nord, February M. Mari 


Le Retour a la Saine Monnaie aprés la Révolution (Revue de Paris, 
October 1); G. Lacour-Gayet, Un Procés Politique sous le Directoir 

Jorry contre Talleyrand (ibid., June 15); P. de la Gorce, / ncordat 
de 1801, Ill. (Revue des Deux Mondes, October 1); Baron de Meneval, 
Lettres de la Reine Hortense ct du Prince Louts-Napoléon, 1824 


I., Il. (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XKXXXVII. 1. 2); J. Dontenville 


Les Idées Napoléontennes: la Politique Extérieure de Nap i dil 
{ Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, November); H. See, Ni fics Sur les 
Origines de l’Organisation Municipale en Bretagne ( Annales de Bretagne 


XXXV. 3) 
ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


General reviews: G. Bourgin, Hist l’Italie: Période du Risorgi 
mento, | (Revue Historique September K Schellhau 


Bericht tiber die Historische Literatur Italiens von 1010-21 (Neues 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fur Aeltere Deutsche Geschichtskunde, XLI\ 
The institute for the history of the University of Bologna has brought 


out the seventh volume in the collection of documents for the history 


of the university up to the fifteenth century, entitled Chartularium Stud 
Bononiensis (Imola, Galeati, 1923, pp. 365). 

P. Mardone has brought out a work on Genova e Pisa net loro 
Rapporti Commerciali col Mess rno d'Italia fra la Fine del S 


XII. et gl Inisi del XIII, (Prato, La Tipogratica, 1923, pp. xvi, 123 


A new volume in the Corpus Statutorum TJta rum is Statuti Rura 
Bresciani del Sec. XIV. (Milan, Bestetti and Tumminelli, 1923, pp 


288), edited by B. Nogara, R. Cessi, and G. Bonelli 

V. Pacifici’s work on [ppolito I]. d’E-ste Cardinale di Ferrara (Tivol 
Soc. di Storia e d’Arte in Villa d’Este, 1923, pp 
from original unpublished documents 

A. Ferrari's study of La Preparazione Intellettuale del Risorgiment 


Italiano (Milan, Treves, 1923, pp. 283) covers the period trom 1748 t 


1789. 
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L’Italia nella Albania Meridionale, a documented work by A. C 
Colonna di Cesaro, covering the years 1917 and 1918, has been recently 


brought out by the Anonima Libreria Italiana, Milan. 


No. 70-72 of the Bolctin del Centro de Estudios Americanistas de 
Sevilla continues Fray Pedro N. Pérez’s account of the Mercedarians 
who came to Spanish America, and Senor J. P. Rubio’s account of the 
piloto mayor of the Casa de la Contratacion, the latter continuation con 


illustrative documents 


he Academy of History has been awarded to D. J 


rhe prize of t 
Sanchis y Sivera for his work, Nomenclator Geografico Eclesidstico 
le | Pueblos de la Diodcesis de Valencia (Valencia, 1922, pp. 477), 
which gives an historical and geographical account of all the villages of 


the diocese, drawn from the archives of the crown of Aragon and local 
archives 
lhe relations between Spain and the chief countries of Europe and 
America during the years 1873-1923 are described in L’Espagne dans 
a Politique Mondiale ( Paris, Bossard, 1923, pp. 352), by Albert Mousset 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Jordan, La Politique Ecclési- 
wstigue de Roger 1. et les Oriqines de la “ Léqation Sicilienne” (Le 


2) f 


\T 
Joven Age, september, January Santini, Le Antiche NKiforme 


superstiti d Costituti Fiorentini del Comune e del Popolo (Archivio 
Storico Italiano, anno LXNXIX., vol. Il.); M. Pevre, Marbeuf et 
Organisation Economique de la Corse a la Veille de la Révolution 


(Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, November); A. Pingaud, Le Premier 
Royaume d'Italie: le Développement du Systeme Napoléonien, U1. (ibid., 
September); P. Orsi, Dispacci, Lettere e Proclami di Giorni assai agitati 
nella Storia Toscana, 30 Gennaio-20 Febbraio 1849 (Nuova Antologia 
Jctober 1); G. Cirot, Recherches sur la Chronique Latine des Rois de 


Castille, IV. Quelques Manuscrits de l’Escorial (Bulletin Hispanique, 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General review: G. Allemang, Courrier Allemand [books in German, 
1920-1922, on German and Austrian history], I. (Revue des Questions 


Historiques, October ). 


d thoughtful study of economic relations in the kingdom 


A detailed ar 
of Germany from goo to 1250 by B. Heusinger, Das Servitium Regis in 
der Deutschen Kaiserzeit, which appeared in the Archiv fiir Urkunden- 
forschung, Band VIII., Hefte 1, 2 (1922), is separately published by the 
Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger, Berlin (pp. 133). 

The fourth volume of the publications of the Verein fiir Hamburger 
Geschichte is a study by R. Hertz, of Das Hamburger Sechandelhaus 
J. C. Godeffroy und Sohn, 1766-1879 (Hamburg, Hartung, 1922), a 
house which played an important part in the maritime and colonial ac- 


tivities of Germany 


sisting Of 
| 
April-June 
‘ 
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While in Berlin last summer, Professor Robert H. Lord of Harvard 


University obtained copies in the Berlin archives of important documents 


of July, 1870, dealing with the question of the Hohenzollern candidature 
and other matters on the eve of the declaration of war. Professor Lord 


has arranged to publish these documents with a suitable introduction 
through the Harvard University Press. It is hoped that the volume will 
appear early in 1924. 

William II. of Germany and Prince Bismarck play the chief roles 
in the book entitled Aus 50 Jahre: Erinnerungen, Tagebiicher, und 
Briefe aus dem Nachlass des Fursten Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertcfeld 

Berlin, Paetel Brothers, 1923, pp. xv, 299 
Maximilian von Hagen’s account of Bismarcks Kolonial polit Stutt 


gart and Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 1923, pp. xxvi, 593) is said to be a work 


sound and comprehensive scholarship 

Chere is a great demand fo o0ks on Bis irck Frethe vo | pp- 
stein's work, First Bismar« Entlassung serlin, Aug. 1922 
pp. 209), based on notes made by the minister of state, Dr. von Boet- 


ticher, and the head of the imperial chancery, Dr. von Rottenburg, has 


reached a third edition. Bismarcks Staatsrecht: die Stellunqnahme dé 
Fiirsten Otto von Bismarck zu den wichtiasten Fraqen des Deutschen 
und Preussischen Staatsrechts (Berlin, Hafen-Verlag, 1923, pp. 503) 
has appeared in a new and revised edition prepared by Freiherr von Epp- 
stein and Conrad Bornhak. The views of Bismarck with regard to many 
topics being quoted from his speeches, etc., the volume has its use as a 
collection oft sources 

The second part of Organisationen der Kriegfiihrung Berlin, 


Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger, 1923, pp. xiv, 603) bears the 


subtitle Die Organisationen fiir dic Versorqung des Hee 


Gaston Raphael has brought out Le Roi de la Ruhr, Hugo Stinnes 
Homme, son Oeuvre, son Role (Paris, Payot, 1923, pp. 224 

The history of the relations that have existed between church and 
state in Austria is set forth in Dr. S. Guggenberger’s volume, Kirche und 
Staat in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1923) 

The fourth volume of the /nventare Oecsterreichischer Staatlicher 
Archive, dealing with the Stvrian state archives in Graz, 
at Vienna in 1923. 

A brief but very useful and auth 
subject is Professor A. F. Pribram’s Austrian Foreign Policy, roos 
1918 (London, Allen and Unwin, pp. 128). 

E. Bonjour’s study of Die Bauernbewegung des Jahres 1525 im Staate 
Bern is published by Haupt ( Bern, 1923) 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. Kehr, Bericht tiber die Her- 
ausgabe der Monumenta Germaniae Historica 1921 (Neues Archiv, XL\ 
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1); W. Stach, Jagd und Jagdhunde in den Volksrechten (Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, XXI. 3); Elisabeth Bamberger, Die Finanzverwalt- 
ung in den Deutschen Territorien des Mittelalters, 1200-1500 (Zeit- 
schrift fur die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LX XVII. 1, 2); Ermentrude 
von Ranke, Die Wiurtschaftlichen Besiehungen Kélns zu Frankfurt a. M., 
Stiddeutschland, und Italien im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 1500-1650 
(Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 
2); G. Laboucheére, Guillaume Ancel, Envoyé Résident en Allemagne, 
1576-1613, d'aprées sa Correspondance (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, 
XXXVII. 2); E. Baasch, Hamburg und Bremen und die Deutschen 
Wirtschaftlichen Einheitsbestrebungen von der Begriindung des Zoll- 
vereins bis sum Anschluss Hannovers, 1845 (Hansische Geschichts- 
blatter, XXVII.); H. Rogge, Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik als Aussenpoli- 
tisches Problem (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXI. 3); Fr. Engel- 
Janosi, Ueber die Entwicklung der Sozialen und Staatswirtschaftlichen 
Verhiltnisse im Deutschen Oesterreich, 1815-1848 (Vierteljahrschrift 
fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2); H. Steinacker, 
Oesterreich-Ungarn und Osteuropa (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XVIII. 
3). 
NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 

General review: N. Japikse, Nederlandsche Historische Literatuur 
(Bijdragen voor Vaterlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, fifth ser., 
X. 1-2). 

In the last week of June or the first week in July a series of lectures, 
in English, on Dutch history will be given at Leyden, chiefly for English 
and American auditors, under the auspices of the Nederlandsch Ameri- 
kaansche Fundatie. Among the lecturers will be Professors Colenbran- 
der, Eekhof, and van Vollenhoven. 

Robert Fruin’s celebrated book on the constitutional history of the 
Dutch Republic, Geschiedenis der Staatsinstellingen in Nederland (1901), 
having gone out of print, a new edition, prepared by Professor H. T. 
Colenbrander, has been published by Nijhoff. 

Under the title Slingelandt’s Efforts towards European Peace (the 
Hague, Nijhoff), Dr. A. Goslinga, a Dutch scholar, but writing in Eng- 
iish, discusses the whole range of Dutch foreign policy from I713 to 
1736, and much of European diplomatic history in that period, in connec- 
tion with the personality of the Dutch statesman Simon van Slingelandt. 

All the treaties and accords to which the Netherlands has been a 
party since the beginning of the present century have been brought to- 
gether by C. J. E. Bosmans and M. Visser, functionaries of the Dutch 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in a Répertoire des Traités et des Engage- 
ments Internationaux du XX® Siécle concernant les Pays-Bas (the 


Hague, Nijhoff, pp. 155). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Eugéne Hubert, Les Princes- 
Evéques de Liége et les Edits de Joseph 11. en Matiére Ecclésiastique 
( Bulletin de la Commission Royale d'Histoire, LXXXVII. 2); R. Hapke, 
Die Wirtschaftspolitik im Kénigreich der Niederlande, 1815-1830 (Vier- 
teljahrschrift fur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XVII. 1, 2) 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


General review: Histoire de Danemark: Publications récentes con- 
cernant le Slesvig Recouvré (Revue Historique, September ) ; the Bulletin 
Bibliographique of Le Moyen Age for January-April lists 239 writings 
dealing with the medieval history of Poland and published from 1911 to 
1921. 

A review by Dr. Kristian Erslev of the work accomplished in the 
field of Danish history from about 1864 to 1911 was published on the 


occasion of his seventieth birthday, by his former pupils at the Univer- 


sity of Copenhagen, under the title Vort Slwatleds Arbejd Dansk 


Historie (Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1922). 


The Yale University Press has published a translation from the Rus- 
sian, by Mr. J. D. Duff, of parts I. and IT. of the Memoirs of Alexander 
Herzen, important sources for the history of Russia in the nineteenth 


century and of socialism. 


Sir George William Buchanan, British minister to Russia at the out- 
break of the Great War, has given his memoirs to the world in two vol- 
umes bearing the title My Mission to Russia and other Diplomatic Mem- 
ories ( Boston, Little). 


he causes and effects of the Russian Revolution are treated by 


Grégoire Alexinsky in Du Tsarisme au Communisme ( Paris, Colin, 1923, 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Haff, Bauerliches Gewohnheits- 
recht in Norwegen (Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, XVII. 1, 2); J.-W. Bienstock, Le Journal Intime de Nicolas 


IT. (Mercure de France, November 1): B. Maklakoff, Pourishkévitch et 


l’Evolution des Partis en Russie ( Revue de Paris, October 15); Princesse 
Olga Poutiatine, Les Derniers Jours du Grand-Duc Michel, 1., If. (Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, November 1, 15); Amy Hewes, Trade Union 


Development in Soviet Russia ( American Economic Review, December) ; 
P. Olberg, Sowjetrusslands Politik im Orient (Archiv ftir Sozialwis- 


senschaft und Sozialpolitik, L. 1). 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 
The Ungarische Institut of the University of Berlin has put forth an 
exceedingly useful bibliography of books in other languages than Magyar 
on the history of Hungary, Bibliographia Hungariac, 1. Historica | Ber- 


lin, de Gruyter, pp. xi, 318), prepared by Professor Robert Gragger, and 
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embracing, in systematic order, some gooo titles of independent publica- 
tions of the period 1861-1921 relating to all parts of Hungarian history, 
to 192! 

Gustave Schlumberger has written a valuable biography of Nice- 
phorus Phocas under the title Un Empereur Bysantin au Dixiéme Stécle 
Paris, Boccard, 1923, pp. v, 648) 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Comte Etienne Zichy, L’Origine 
lu Peuple Hongrois, I. (Revue des Etudes Hongroises et Finno-Ougri- 
ennes, January—June); N. Banescu, Les Premiers Témoignages Byzantins 
sur les Roumains du Bas-Danube ( Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahr- 
bucher, III. 3-4) ; Pierre de Quirielle, Le Président Masaryk ( Revue des 


Deux Mondes, October 15). 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Gotama Buddha, a Biography, by Kenneth J. Saunders, based on the 
canonical books of the Theravadin (Oxford University Press, pp. 112), 
will meet the needs of those who wish in brief compass a statement of 


the present knowledge of scholars concerning this momentous life 


Che Indian Branch of the Oxford University Press has published the 
Commentary of Father Monserrate, S. J., on his journey to the court of 
Akbar, where he arrived early in 1580, on the first Jesuit mission to that 
court, and remained for two years as tutor to one of the emperor's sons. 
The manuscript, finished in 1590, was discovered in the library of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta, in 1906, and is now translated from the 
original Latin by J. T. Hoyland and annotated by S. N. Banerjee (pp. 
XX1li, 220, xIvili) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Pottier, Carchémish (Journal 


des Savants, May—June); Col. G. P. Ranken, The Punjab under Native 


Rule (Edinburgh Review, October); M. Dutreb, L’Amiral Dupré et la 
Conquéte du Tonkin ( Revue de l'Histoire des Colonies Francaises, XVI. 
3 A. H. Rowbotham, 4 Brief Account of the Early Development of 
Sinolog Chinese Social and Political Science Review, April) ; H. S. 
Quigley, The Political System of Imperial China (American Political 


Science Review, November ). 


AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The firm of Longmans has brought out Social and Diplomatic Mem- 


ries (second series), 1894-1001: Egypt and Abyssinia, by Sir James 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. Charles-Roux, L’Jnde Britan- 
nique et l’Expédition de Bonaparte en Egypte (Revue des Questions His- 


toriques, October). 


| 
Rennell Rodd. 


\ EMS 

The Carnegie Institution of Washingt ublishes this 

volume, running to 1689. of Dr. Le« Stock’s editiotr f ti 
gs and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting Nort 
volume of some 500 pages. 

\mong recent accessions oO! the Division of Mar uscript 
brary of Congress are: Timothy Pickering’s book of accounts 
tary of state, with the Bank of the United States, 1796-1799 
letters to Peachey P. Gilmer from Dabnev Carr and William W 


juarto volume of letters from James J. Wilson 


Niles to William Darlington, 1804-1834: a letter-book 
Raphael Semmes, U.S.N., 1848-1858: and General Jubal A 


f his advance on Washington in July, 1864 


script account o 


[hose interested in the prevalent assaults of ardent 


patriots on good historical text-books will like to know that 


report on Protessor Muzzey’s American History, by a spec 


ot the Board of Education of Washington, D. C., has beer 
pamphlet of 39 pages and is obtainable from the board 
Professor Archer B. Hulbert has brought out throug 


Doubleday, Page, and Company Jhe Making of ¢ fpte? 


which the relation of the economic and social to the politic 


is emphasized. 


caders in Making America: an Elementary Histo 


States, by Wilbur F. Gordy, is from the press of Scribner 


Recent numbers of the Johns Hopkins University Studi 


torical and Political Science are: The Shop Committee 
States, by Dr. Carroll E. French; and Bavaria and the Rei 


flict ver the Law for the Protection of the Repu DV 


Among the contents of the June number of the Records 
can Catholic Historical Society are an article on the Right 
W. Barron, D.D., 1801-1854, by Ella M. E. Flick, and one 
of the Sisters of Mercy in the Archdiocese of San Francis« 


by Sister Mary Eulalia Herron 


The chapters relating to agriculture in Professor E. L. Bi 


Economic History of the United States, have been combine 
under the title Economic History of American Agricultun 


The volume is intended as a text-book for agricu'tural coll 


A History of the American Drama from the Beginning 


War, by Arthur H. Quinn, is not without its interest 
minded persons (Harper). 
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Popular Names of Federal Statutes (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, Library Branch) is a useful list based on the records of the 
American Law Section, Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, and compiled under the direction of Dr. Henry J. Harris, 
chief of the Division of Documents in that library. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 
he National Society of the Colonial Dames of America has just 
published, through the Macmillan Company, and in continuance of its 
documentary historical publications for the period preceding the Revolu- 


tion. a volume entitled Privatcering and Piracy in the Colonial Period 


Illustrative Documents, edited by J. F. Jameson. 
Phe Pictorial Life of Benjamin Franklin (a book of pictures with 


accompanying text) has been published in commemoration of the 200th 


anniversary of the arrival of Franklin in Philadelphia (Phitadelphia 


Last September, on occasion of the unveiling of the tablet placed on 
the birthplace of Israel Putnam, an address on his life was given by 
Major George Haven Putnam; it is to be found printed in a pamphlet, 
The Putnam Association of America: Report of Mecting, September 14, 
1923 (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons). 


The causes and nature of our Revolution are further discussed in 
a recent volume by a high authority: The American Revolution, a Con- 


stitutional Interpretation (Macmillan), by Professor Charles H. Me 


Ilwain of Harvard University 


The Government Printing Office, after a regrettable interval of 
some years, has brought out two more volumes (XXIV. and XXV., 
pp. 528, 529-1050) of the Journals of the Continental Congress, edited 
from the original records in the Library of Congress by Dr. Gaillard 
Hunt, and presenting the transactions of the year 1783. 


The Army of the American Revolution and its Organizer, by Rudolph 
Cronau, is published in New York by the author (340 East 198th Street ) 


nil } 


The Macmillan Company has brought out The Constitution of tl 
Stat 


fa 


s: an Historical Survey of its Formation, by Professor 
Robert L. Schuyler of Columbia University. 


Houghton Mifflin Company has brought out, in a two-volume editiot 
limited to 525 copies, Thomas Anburey’s Travels through the Interior 
Parts of America, first published in 1789. 


A Life f Thomas Coke, by Warren A. Candler, is one of the series 


Methodist Founders (Nashville, Cokesbury Press). 


Velney et Amérique (1923, pp. 208) has been brought out by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Chinard as vol. I. of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Romance Literatures and Languages. It is based on unpublished 


documents, including Volney’s correspondence with Jefferson 


Dill and Collins) 


One Hundred Years of the Mon D R 


has been brought out in Los Angeles by the 7imes-Mirr 
ume of the same title, by Professor David Y. Thomas 


of Arkansas, has been published by the Macmillan Cor 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have included in their M 


brary the Autobiography of David Crockett, with ani 


t il 
S A vol- 
Ha 
t 
1 (1826 
c 
1, 
a ougi 
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illv all 
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lin Garland. The volume includes reprints ot 4 .Var 
David Crockett of the State of Tennessee (1834), ¢ C) 
to the North and Down East (1835), omitting most o 
speeches, and Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures 1 z 
omitting the preface signed by Alexandre Dumas and the | 
recounting Crockett’s last hours The last-mentioned worl 
autobiographical in form, is regarded as spurious, but 
cause it is an important part of the record of Crockett’s 
‘in character”. This little volume therefore includes essent 
the Crockett books except the Sketches and I ent f f ( 
Crockett of West Tennesse 1833), whicl Was not autl e 
One considerable extract from this work, a description of a v 
anonymous author to the home of Colonel Crockett, is, howeve 
in the introduction. 

The Yale University Press has brought out The Correst 


James Fenimore Cooper in two volumes, edited by his grandson, James 


+} 


Fenimore Cooper. ‘The letters (1800-1851), togethe 


iniscences by Cooper's daughter, Susan Augusta 


throw a flood of light on the life and thought of the 


timately many of the prominent 
own interesting personality. 

The address of Professor Arthur C. Cole, Lin n’ 
Speech: Did it Reflect a Doctrine of Class Strugg 
the Chicago Historical Society Mar 15, 1923, has 
the University of Chicago Press 


Mr. Roy B. Cook announces a volume of about a 


The Family and Early Life of Stonewall Jackson (Ri 


minion Press). 
The Bureau of Pensions: its History, Activities, 


by Gustavus W. Weber, is no. 24 of the Service M 


with 


hundred 
Lill ( i 
Til ] 
nograft 


United States Government brought out by the Institute 
Research (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press 
Fifty Years on the Old Frontier Cowboy, Hu 


ind Ranchman, by James H. Cook, with an introduct 


Charles King, is from the Yale University Pres 


Professor Robert M. McElroy’s Grover ( 


Statesman an Authorized f rgrapin: 11 Wo Volumes 


the press ( Harper 
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410 
-odore elt is now out ( Boston, Atlantr 


ind Q maps), 1 


Lord Char iwood’s The pore R SCTE 
Vonthly Pres 

Cycles of Unemployment in the United States, 1903-1922 ( Boston, 
Hought Miffl pp. xiii, 88), by William A. Berridge, is a monograph 
which won the first prize of $1000 offered by the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research in 1921, and is now put forth as one of the pub 
lications ot institution. 

The two volumes of Treaties, Conventions, etc., between the United 
States and otl Powers, 1776-1000, issued by the Government Printing 
Office in 1910, were continued by another Senate document of 1913 con 
stituting a third volume. This supplement has now been superseded by 
a vol. IIT. (67 Cong., 4 sess., Sen. Doc. 348, pp. Xx1i, 2493-3918), cover- 
ing the treaties, conventions, etc., of the years 1910-1923. 

The Navy Department (Naval Intelligence Office) has published a 
volume entitled American Naval Planning Section, London (pp. v, 537 
reproducing the formal records of that section in London 

It is the seventh of the publications of the 


during the Great War 
Historical Section 
f the 7oth Division, A. E. F., during the World Wa 
compiled and edited by the History Commission of the 79th 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by 


Division Association, is brought out in 
Steinman. 

Hoodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of Nations, compiled with 

his approval by Hamilton Foley, has been published by the Princeton 

book includes the League Covenant, but is 

President Wilson’s explanations of 


* University Press The 
otherwise entirely a compilation of 
the covenant as set forth to the Foreign Relations Committee of the 

addresses, etc. 
have brought out Robert Bacon 


Senate, in 
Scott, with an 


Page, and Company 
introduction 


Doubleday, 
Life and I by Dr. James Brown 
b lihu Root, and a foreword by Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 

The Naval War ( ollege has published the record of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament, held in Washington, November, 1921, to 
February, 1922. The volume bears the title /nternational Law Docu 
ments: Conference on the Limitation of Armament, with Notes and In- 
dex, 1921 (Washington, Government Printing Office ) 

LOCAL ITEMS ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
NEW ENGLAND 
The Pirates of the New England Coast, 1630-1730, by George F. 

Dow and John H. Edmonds, with an introduction by Capt. Ernest H 

out in Salem by the Marine Research 


Pentecost, has been brought 


Society. 


America 


A full study of the attempt toward unification of New England under 


Dudley and Andros is presented in 7he Dominion of New 

Study in British Colonial Policy Yale University Pre by M Viola 
F. Barnes, assistant professor of history in Mt. Holyoke College 


ian of Maine, Dr. Henry S. Burrage, has recently 


published for the state a volume of 178 pages entitled Gorges and the 
Grant of the Province of Main n 1022. It opens with the terce1 


tenary paper prepared by the author in 1922 for the Maine Historica 


Society, and is followed by the prominent original documents concerning 


the beginnings of colonial Maine, such as the discoveries and experience 
the earl he effort toward colon} Sir Ferdinand 
ot the eariyv vovagers;: the etforts toward cok Za indo 
Gorges’s Brief Relation printed in 1622; and the text of the 1622 grant 

Glimpses of an Old Social Capital (Portsmouth, New Hampshi 

1s Illustrated by the Life of the Reverend Arthur Brows } 
Circle, by Marv (¢ Rogers, has been brought out in Boston by the author 


Copley Square Hotel). 


The Massachusetts Historical Society has just published vol. L\ 
of its Proceedings, October, 1922—June, 1923 (pp. Xvii, 313 nd f 


Che October number of the Essex Institute Historica llectioy 


contains a first paper, by William D. Chapple, on Salem and the War of 
1812, and the concluding installment of Francis B. C. Bradlee’s study 
of the Suppression of Piracy in the West Indies, besides other cor 


tinuations hitherto mentioned. 


Houghton Mifflin Company has brought out The Early History of 
Smith College, 1871-1910, by Dr. L. Clark Seelye, for many vear 
i= 1] 

i 


president of the college. 


Two Portuguese Communities in New England, by Donald R. Tait 


is a recent number of the Columbia University Studies in H 


The Catalogue ot the John Carter Brown Library is advanced by the 
publication of vol. IL, pt. 2 (pp. 251-522), finishing that volume ar 


73 
= 


Dr. Harry L. Barnes, Wallum I., is authe nd publis! ( 
Phe Wallum Pond Estates (pp. 102 illustrations ) hist of the 
lands about that lake, in the extreme northwestern corner of Rhode | 
from the earliest records down to recent times, inclyding India early 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island proprietors, mill development, et 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Division of Archives and History of the University of the State 


New York has brought out as Bulletin 2 ot the serie 


ferson Coolidge, 1831-1920, an Au biograpl (pt 211 
Economics, and Public Law. 
Selections from the Letters and Diaries of Bi t Brigadier enera 
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Willoughby Bab k tf the Sez enty-Fifth New York Volunteers: a Study 
of Camp Life in the Union Armies during the Civil War, by Willoughby 
M. Babcock, j1 The second half of the title is indicative of the char- 
acter of the work, for while the letters are quoted extensively, the 
materials have been grouped in such studies as ‘Camps and Fortifica- 
tions’, “ Commissary ", Camp Life”, “ Transportation”, Organiza- 
tion”, Recreation and Mail”, ete. 

The April number of the Quarterly Journal of the New York Stat 
Historical Association contains an article by Francis J. Higginson on 
Naval Operations during the Revolutionary War, and one by John A. 
Krout on the Genesis and Development of the Early Temperance Move 
ment in New York State. In the July number is a paper by G. D. B 
Hasbrouck entitled History from Lake Mohonk, and one by A. S. Perham 


on Major-Gen. Gouverneur K. Warren in the Battle of Five Forks 


Nelson Greene of Fort Plain, N. Y., is author and publisher of The 
Old Mohawk Turnpike Book (pp. 340, with 160 illustrations), an histori 


e section of the Mohawk Valley from 


cal and present day description oft 
Schenectady to Rome. 

The principal articles in the October number of the Proceedings of 
the New Jersey Historical Society are: Staten Island: its Consolidation 
with New York, by James C. Connelly; Revolutionary Days in Old 
Somerset, by Cornelius C. Vermeule; and Pioneer Days in Boonton, 
New Jersey, by Miss Cora C. Hammond. The Condict Revolutionary 
Record Abstracts are continued; and a Young Man’s Journal of 1800-1813 
is concluded 

The October number of the Vineland Historical Magazine continues 
the European Journal (1874) of Charles K. Landis, and also the 
Civil War Journal of Dr. Henry W. Cansdell. 

Che principal articles in the October number of the Pennsylvania 
Vagazine of History and Biography are: the Real Declaration of In 
dependence, a Study of Colonial History under a Modern Theory, by 
Henry Leffman; a biographical notice of the Duc de Lauzun, commander 
ot “ Lauzun’s Legion” in the Revolutionary War, compiled by the late 
Cornelius Stevenson; Lotteries in Pennsylvania prior to 1833, by Asa 
E. Martin; and the Provincial and Revolutionary History of St. Peter’s 


Church, Philadelphia, I.-VI., by C. P. B. Jefferys. 


Che Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Society of Philadelphia, autumn 


number, 1923, is chiefly marked by Some Account of the Settlements at 
the Falls, and the Establishing of the Falls Monthly Meeting, by Henry 
T. Moon of Fallsington. There are also documents respecting Quakerism 


on Prince Edward Island in 1774 
Che principal articles in the October number of the H’estern Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine are: the First Convention of the American 


Federation of Labor, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 15-18, 1881, 
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by Alfred P. James, and Ethnic Elements of Colonial Pennsylvania and 


the Population of To-day, by A. F. Southwick. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STAT 


Che contents of vol. XLII. of the Archives of Maryland are devoted 
to the Proceedings and Acts of the General Assembly, 1740-1744. In 
addition to the usual matters of local concern these proceedings give a 
mass of details concerning the expedition to the West Indies and the 
controversies with Governors Ogle and Bladen. The acts passed du 
ing these sessions are printed in full, and in the appendix are given ex 
tracts from the Calvert Papers and other manuscripts from the 
land archives, bearing upon the history of this period. 


The September number of the Maryland Historical Magazine c 
besides continuations, Extracts (1716-1760) from Account a 
] 1. B 


paTrister, and 


Books of Dr. Charles Carroll, father of Charles Carro 


Notes, by Daniel R. Randall, on a Colonial Free School in Anne Arundel 


County, with Side Lights upon the Early Education of Johns Hopkins 


Vol. XXV. of the Records ft] ( lumbia Histor uo ry ¢ 
a paper by John C. Proctor on Joseph Lancaster and the Lancasteri 
Schools in the District of Columbia, one by Dr. Charles O. Paullin on 
Early Movements for a National Observatory, and biographical sketches 
of three mayors of Washington, Daniel Rapine, John T. Towers, and 
William A. Bradley. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Riography brings to a con 
clusion in the October number the series of Minutes of the Council and 
General Court, 1622-1632, as also that of Virginia Quit Rent Rolls, 1704, 
and continues the Kennon Letters (1809), and other series. In the gene 
alogical section is found an Inventory of the Estate of Nathaniel Har 


rison, Esquire, 1728, occupying twenty pages o 


The October number of the IVilliam and Mary College Ouarterly H 
torical Magazine contains a description of the main building of the col 
lege before the fire of 1859, by R. J. Morrison: a report by the presid 


Benjamin S. Ewell, July 5, 1865, respecting the general and financial 


condition of the college during the war perio 


17, 1814, to Jan. 11, 1815); the will of William Byrd I., and some docu- 
ments pertaining to the tobacco trade in Russia, 1705 The register of 


students in William and Mary College, 1827-1881, is continued 


In the October number of 7 yler’s Ouarterly Historical and Geneal 
cal Magazine Robert M. Hughes discusses the subject of Floyd's Resig- 


nation from Buchanan's Cabinet, presenting considerable documentary 


evidence The Journal of a Confederate Soldier (Samuel E. Mays _ 


continued. 


Murphy's Journal and Day Book, relating chiefly to Williamsburg (Dec 


Hist yrical News 


‘irginia: the first Permanent Colony in 


B. Cridlin, has appeared in Richmond, from the 


The house of Lippincott has brought out Richmond, its People and 


in attractive and interesting volume by Mrs. W. G. Stanard 


The Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session of the State 
Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina (Publications of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Bulletin no. 30) includes the 
following papers: the American Revolution and Reform in the South, 


by Professor W. K. Boyd; When the Tide began to turn for Popular 


Education in North Carolina, 1890-1900, by John E. White; Two Wake 
Work has influenced the World, by Mrs. J. R 


the Moravians of North Carolina among 


County Editors whose 
nd Missions of 
n Indian Tribes, by Edmund Schwarze. 


( hambe rlau 
the Souther 
The University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, vol. I1., no. 
is a monograph on Agricultural Graphics: North 


13 (May 1, 1923), 
Carolina and the United States, 1860-1022, by Henrietta R. Smedes 

The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine prints in 
the October number the original rules of the Charlestown Library So- 
ciety, organized in 1748, together with the list of members in 1750. The 


St. Helena’s Parish Register is concluded in this number, while the Mar- 
City Gasette (November, 1796—Janu- 


nd Death Notices trom the r 
ary, 1797) and the Abstracts of Records of the Proceedings in the Court 
f Ordinary, 1764-1771, are continued. 

William W. Boddie is the author of a History of Williamsburg, that 
the district now known as Williamsburg County, in South Carolina, 


Company of Columbia is the publisher. 


Georgia Historical Quarterly is found 


and the State 
In the March number of the 

an account, by L. L. Mackall, of Edward Langworthy and the first at- 

write a separate history of Georgia, with selections from some 

igworthy papers rhe latter are principally 


¢ 


tempt to 


recently discovered Lan 
letters from General James Jackson to Langworthy 
The same number of the Quarterly con- 


( 1790, 1795) Tre- 


specting the proposed history. 
of a study of the Atlanta Campaign, by Lt. Thomas 


R. Hay, and an article by J. G. Johnson on the Yamassee Revolt of 1597 
and the Destruction of the Georgia Missions. 
the second and concluding part of Lt. Hay’s paper, an article by W. W. 
Gordon on Georgia’s Debt to Monmouth County, New Jersey, one by Dr. 


first pat 


tains the first pi 


The June number contains 


Crawford W. Long and the Discovery of Anesthesia, and 


F. kK. Boland on 
To the September num- 


one by Hon. S. B. Adams on the Yazoo Fraud. 
ber Hon. Warren Grice contributes a paper on Georgia Appointments by 
Presid 

Georgians of the time; Lt. Thomas R. Hay a study of the Campaign and 


ind Mary Ross a paper on French Intrusions and 


ent Washington, including about twenty letters from prominent 


Battle of Chickamauga 
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Indian Uprisings in Georgia and South Carolina, 1577-1580, based on 


manuscript materials in the Archivo General de Indias 


WESTERN STATES 


Articles in the September number of the ppi la Historical 


ew are: an account of the sixteenth annual meeti1 f the M 
sippi Valley Historical Association, by Professor Benjamin F. St 
baugh; James Dickson: a Filibuster in Minnesota in 1836, with « 
ments, by Grace Lee Nute; Notes on the Colonization of Texas, bv |] 
fessor Eugene C. Barker (the same paper appears in the October 

er of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly); Trans-Mississippi R 


roads during the Fifties, by Robert | Riegel 


The Arthur H. Clark Company has published The Outlaws of 
n-Rock, by Otto A. Rothert, secretary of the Filson Club The vol 
embodies ‘ Historical Accounts of the Famous Highwaymen and Ri 
Pirates who operated in Pioneer Days upon the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers and over the old Natchez Trace”, which are said to have 


y verified from contemporary records, court papers, the evidence 


| 


careful 
produced at trials, private archives, and other contemporary sources 

The pages of the April—September issue (double number) of tl 
Ouarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical Society of O] 
are occupied with Dr. Daniel Drake's Memoir of the Miami Country 
1779-1794, edited by Beverley W. Bond, jr. The Memoir was prepared 
by Dr. Drake as an address on the occasion of the semi-centennial cele- 
bration (1838) of the first permanent settlernent on the site of Cincit 
nati; selections from the materials used in its preparation accompany t! 
Memoir. 

The Transactions of the Western Reserve Historical Society recor 
among a variety of valuable accessions during the vear the papers « 
General Franz Sigel. These include Sigel’s private letter-book for 1861 
diaries of 1863-1864, despatches and orders from Generals Banks, Burt 
side, Pope, McClellan, and others, and a large body of miscellaneou 
papers. 

Vol. III. of the Jndiana World War Records, which the Indiana Hi 
torical Commission is bringing out, is 4 Sergeant's Diary in the Wo 
War: the Diary of an Enlisted Member of the 150th Field Artiller 
1017-1010, the author being Elmer F. Straub A Lif. f Georg I 


Julian, by his daughter, Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, edited and published 


by the commission, has just been issued as the first volume of an Indiana 
biographical series. The commission also began in November _ the 


monthly issue of the Jndiana History Bulletin, reporting conferences, th 
doings of the commission, and other historical news of the state 
The principal articles in the September number of the /ndiana Maga- 


zine of History are a History of an Unusual Librarv (La Porte, Indi- 
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ana), by Ella Lonn; a biographical sketch, by J. W. Whicker, of Dr. 
John Evans (died 1897), instrumental in the establishment of North- 
western University and the University of Denver, promoter of railroads, 
and philanthropist; and the concluding installment of Adam Leonard’s 


study of Personal Politics in Indiana, 1816—18 40. 


Among the contents of the April—July (1922) issue of the Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society are: Promotion of Historical Study 
in America following the Civil War, by Professor James A. Woodburn; 
an account, by Leander. Stillwell, of his experiences at the battle of 
Shiloh; Springfield Society before the Civil War, by Caroline O. Brown; 
a letter of William Dobell, 1842, describing the Illinois country; two 
letters of A. S. French, April and June, 1863, from Louisiana and Missis- 


‘spectively; and a circular letter of Governor Ninian Edwards, 


sippi, res] 


ISIS 

Chicago's Highways, Old and New: from Indian Trail to Motor 
Road, by M. M. Quaife, with an introduction by Joy Morton, has been 
brought out in Chicago by Keller. 

The September number of the Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society is wholly occupied with the continuation of the Certificate 
300k of the Virginia Land Commission, 1779-1780. It is announced that 
the concluding part of the Certificate Book will be issued in a supple- 
ment to the September number. 

The Big Sandy Valley: a Regional History prior to the Year 1850 
(Louisville, Morton), by Willard R. Jillson, Sc.D., is a study of the ex- 
ploration, settlement, and early development of an important section of 
eastern Kentucky There are chapters upon the Wilderness ( geological 
history, the Indians), First Explorations (1674-1775), Border Warfare 
(1750-1795), the Log Cabin Struggle (1772-1820), Religious Develop- 
ment, and Social and Economic Expansion (1800-1850). There is also 
an appendix of documents. 

It is announced that the S. J. Clarke Publishing Company of Chicago 
will shortly bring out Tennessee: the Volunteer State, 1769-1922, in 
four volumes, by John Trotwood Moore and A. P. Foster. It is under- 
stood that these volumes include much hitherto unused and even unknown 
material, and that they cover the history of Tennessee from the earliest 
the present time, including a discussion of the prehistoric 


explorations to 


people who inhabited the region 

The January-April issue of the Michigan History Magazine includes 
the address of Mr. W. W. Bishop, a Temple of American History, de- 
laving of the corner-stone of the William L. Clements Li- 
Eaton County, by Daniel Strange; Medical 


livered at the 
brary; Pioneer Days in 
Reminiscences, by Dr. A. F. Fischer; Reminiscences of William Austin 
3urt, Inventor of the Solar Compass, by Austin Burt; and Harriet 


Martineau’s Travels in and around Michigan, 1836, reprinted from her 
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Society in America. The July—October issue contains an article by W 
P. F. Ferguson entitled Michigan’s Most Ancient Industry, the Prehis- 
toric Mines and Miners of Isle Rovale; one by Professor Arthur L 
Cross on the question, Is County History Worth While? and one by O 
W. Robinson on Travel in Early Days. An account of historical work 


in Michigan is contributed by the editor 


3urton Historical Collection, Detroit Public 


Recent accessions to the 
Library, include a series of letters (83) from N. P. Willis to Brantz 
Mayer, 1832-1863; five documents relating to the Niagara frontier, 1716 
1727, 1814; and correspondence of Eleazer Williams relating to his land 
grants at Green Bay, Wisconsin (26 items), 1838-1844 


A Dutch Settlement in Michigan, by Aleida J. Pieters, is brought out 
in Grand Rapids by the Reformed Press. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin expects to br ng 
ing the present vear a Calendar of Kentucky Papers in the Draper C 
lection of Manuscripts, prepared by Miss Mabel C. Weaks. The calen 
dar, which will describe approximately six thousand do Il fol 
low the style and format of the Calendar of the Preston and Virginia 
lhe society plans, as its next ver 


Papers, prepared by the same hand 


ape 


ture in the department of Draper Manuscripts, to prepare and publis! 
calendar of the Tennessee papers in that collection 
In the September number of the Il’isconsin Magazin f History Dr 


t 
Joseph Schafer discourses upon Some Social Traits of Teutons, being 
the fourth of his studies of the Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin 
Mrs. W. F. Allen gives an account of the University of Wisconsin soon 
after the Civil War; Arthur Adams discusses the Historical Society and 
Genealogical Research; Frances M. Stover relates the story of 
Augusta, the Schooner that sunk the Lady Elgin (September, 1860 
James McManus records the Tragedy of Richland City; and William I 


Whyte writes of the Beginnings of the Watertown School 
Phere is also a fragment of autobiography of Jerome A. Watrous (184 
1922), and in the section of Documents are printed some letters of th« 


Rev. John H. Ragatz, a circuit-rider in the Old Northwest 


Northwes 
The contents of the November number of the Minnesota Histor 
Bulletin include a paper by Theodore Christianson on the Long and 


Beltrami Explorations in Minnesota; an account of the state historical 


convention at Redwood Falls in June; and a letter signed “ C"’, written 
from St. Paul July 22, 1849, and published in the Eat \1 
30, 1849, giving the writer’s impressions of Minnesota. Dr. Wayne I} 
Stevens of Dartmouth College has investigated tor the society the mam 
script materials for Minnesota history preserved in the various archive 
and libraries of Montreal. 
The State Historical Society of Iowa has published Literatu 

Pioneer Life in Iowa, an address delivered by Frank L. Mott 1 re tl 
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Academy of Science and Letters at Sioux City in March, 1923. An- 


nexed to the address is a partially annotated bibliography extending to 


55 pages. To stimulate interest in local history the society has offered 
a thousand dollars in prizes for essays submitted by high school pupils, 


the contest to be carried on under the direction of the Iowa Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The project involves essays of the titles “ The 
Story of My Grandmother’, “ The Story of My Grandfather”, “ Old 
Settlers’ Story’, and “ A Story of My Community ” 


The January 1923) number of the Annals of Iowa contains the 
Diary of John S. Morgan, Company G, Thirty-third Iowa Infantry; a 
paper by Hon. Charles Aldrich on Journalism of Northwest Iowa: and 
one by William H. Fleming, entitled the Second Officer in the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Fleming's paper is chiefly concerned with the question of suc- 
cession in the history of the vice-presidency, but in part also with the 
same aspect of the lieutenant-governorship of Iowa 


The October number of the Palimpsest contains an account, by Don- 
ald L. McMurry, of Kelly’s Army (1894), and a sketch, by Dorothy Mac- 
Bride, of Lieutenant Jefferson Davis. The Scotch Grove Trail, in the 
Scottish 


ull 


November number, is an account, by Bruce E. Mahan, of the 
settlement in Jones County, Iowa. 

[he principal contents of the October number of the Missouri His- 
torical Review are: the Missouri Pacific Railroad to 1879, by R. E 
Riege of the Bald Knobbers, by A. M. Haswell; the third of 


the articles by Walter B. Stevens on the New Journalism in Missouri; 


the Stor 


Ilment of the history of the Jayhawkers in Missouri, 1858- 


the third install: 
1863, by Hildegarde R. Herklotz; and the thirteenth part of William G. 
Bek’s study of the Followers of Duden. 

A History of the Arkansas Press for a Hundred Years and More, 
by Frederick W. Allsopp, is published in Little Rock by the Parke-Harper 
Publishing Company. 

Articles in the October number of the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, other than continuations hitherto mentioned, are: New Mexico and 
the Texan Sante Fé Expedition, by William C. Binkley; Notes on the 
Colonization of Texas, by Eugene C. Barker; and the Expedition of 
Panfilo de Narvaez, from Oviedo, edited by Harbert Davenport. In the 
section of ‘ Notes and Fragments” is a brief account of the historical 
materials in the Rosenberg Library at Galveston. 

The Nebraska Historical Society has recently received from Major- 
Gen. W. H. Carter a body of important manuscripts and pictures relat- 
ing to the earliest history of old Fort Kearny. The society intends to 
publish a monograph about that fort, as being the most important post on 
the Oregon Trail between the Missouri and the Laramie rivers. 

A History of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Oklahoma, 
by Albert H. Ellis, has been published in Muskogee by the Economy 


Printing Company 
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The contents of the October number of the J] ashington H ) 
uarte rl) include, besides continuations, an article by Vict | Farrar 
Senator Cole and the Purchase of Alaska: one Della M. ¢ or 
Klickitat County: and one by Barbara C. Elliott « ipe D I t- 
ment in History. There is also a reprint, fr t } He ilu, 
May, 1923), of an account of Edw Q. Hall's visit to Oreg 1830 
The September number of the Oua? ~ the VU nH 5 
ety includes a Historv of High School Legislation in Or 10 
by Charles A. Howard; John Work’s Journey from Fort Vancouver t 
Umpqua River and Return in 1834, with introduction and comments by 
Leslie M. Scott und the third inst went of the Diarv of Rev. George 
(sary 
CANADA 


Sir Leicester Harmsworth has presente 


Canada, as a memorial of his brothe rT 
lection of original documents, to be called the Northcliffe Memorial | 
ction, consisting chiefly of the papers of Lieut.-Gen. Robert Monckton 
1726-1782). These embrace 14 volumes relating to Monckto1 ervice 
in Nova Scotia, 1752-1758; 2 volumes c letters f1 \ 
herst (1758-1763); 17 volumes relating ec expt an 
Wolfe (1759); 8 volumes connected with the command of the souther1 
rovince at Philadelphia, to which Monckton was appointed in 1760; 12 
volumes relating to his expedition against Martinique (1761-1762 16 
volumes of papers connected with his governorship of New York (1761 
1765) ; 6 order-books of 1742-1745; and 11 vol s of miscellaneous and 
private papers. The collection also contains many other papers of hi 
torical value, including Wolfe’s order-book of 1748-1759, an x vol 


umes of original journals kept by Thomas Bell, one 


camp at Quebec. The Public Archives have also acquired a s ‘ 
lection of documents relating to Nova Scotia during the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

The Canadian Historical | ew for June contains ! 
article on the Canadian Militia before the Great Wa Some Letters 
David Thompson, contributed by Lawrence J. Burpee, president of the 


Canadian Historical Association; a statement of the Early 
Forty-Ninth Parallel as a Boundary Line, by Charles O. Paullin, of the 
Department of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of Washingtor 
some unpublished material respecting Louis | 
1871, contributed by A. H. de Trémaudan; an 
and a Signature, by Sir John Willison, which discusses the issue 
volved in the halibut fisheries treaty recently concluded at Washington 
and a note, contributed by Lieut.-Col. W 1 
ber issue James F. Kenney 


of “ Red George” Macdonell. In the Septem! 
of the Public Archives, gives an account of the first annual meeting « 
the Canadian Historical Association: Professor Alexander Brady, « 


Xiel and the Fenian Raid of 


S. Buell, on the military career 


article entitled a Treaty 
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*, writes on the New Dominion as affected by the establis] 


Weslev Colle: 
ment of the Irish Free State; Miss Emmaline E. Smillie makes an His- 


torical Survey of Indian Migration within the Empire; and F. H. Soward, 
of the University of British Columbia, publishes a letter of John Richard 
son, a Montreal merchant and member of the North West Company, re- 


lating to the first assembly in Lower Canada 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


of the city of Mexico has approved tor publication 
the Historia Precolonial de Mexico the preparation of which it had en 
trusted to the municipal archivist, Sefior Jesus Galindo y Villa, and to 


torian Senor Victoriano Salado Alvarez. 


Professor Hermann Beyer of the University of Mexico has published 
vol. I., and is preparing the second volume, of a general journal of 
Mexican antiquities, with varied contents of high quality, Revista Jn 
ternacional de Arqueologia, Etnografia, Folklore (Tradiciones Populares 


Prehistoria, Historia Antigua, y Linguistica Mexicanas. 


Don Manuel Nicolas Corpancho was envoy of Peru in Mexico from 
March, 1862, to September, 1863, when, given his passports by the govern 
ment of the regency because of his sympathetic course toward the party 
of Juarez, he perished in the burning of his steamer in the Gulf of Mexico 
His correspondence during that period with his home government, printed 
by the Peruvian Foreign Office in 1907, is now reprinted by the Mexican 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, La Misitén de Corpancho (pp. xiii, 23 


with an introduction by Senor Genaro Estrada of that ministry 


mdon Press announcements include a book on 


Che University of L 
Colomal Agents of the British West Indies, by Dr. Lillian M. Penson, a 
study extending from the first appointment of such agents in the middle 
of the seventeenth century to the dissolution of their office two centuries 
later 

Piracy in the West Indies and its Suppression, 1820-1832, by Francis 


B. C. Bradlee, is published in Salem by the Essex Institute. 


Che Boletin del Archivo Nacional (Cuban) for 1922 contains a body 
of documents respecting the English siege of St. Augustine in 1740; a 
continuation of the documents respecting the ‘Gran Legion del Aguila 
Negra” (1830), and a further installment of the “ Epistolario” of the 
Revolution of 1895. There is also the concluding installment, 1781-1785, 
ot a calendar of reales ordenes. 

The Peruvian Chamber of Deputies has lately published, in a volume 
of 383 pages, the texts of all the Constituciones Politicas del Peri, trom 


IS2I to I9IQ 


the 


-1merica 


A contribution of considera 


of Bolivian history is made by 


General ac fr cs 1 .\a 


lid .arrat nceerning ft } 
atin America \ facsimile of the Portuguese 
The most portant original work ¢ the 
Caspar Barlaeus’s Rerum ! ( 
Vauritii (Amsterdam, 1647), is now to be 


translation by Mr. S. P. L’Honoré Naber, \ 


het Bewind van Johan Maurits, Grave van 


Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, pp. 444). The vol 


printed, in the size of the original, in a limite 


tions of maps and plates, 67 


in number. mostly 


with some others. The original has become qui 
Mario de Lima-Barbosa is the author ot 
du Brésil ( Paris, Blanchard, 1923, pp. 484) 
Recent issues in the Biblioteca elyacuch M 
are La Evolucion Republicana durante la Ri Me 
Saldias, and La Reconquista Espanola de ( 


Luis and Gregorio Victor Amuna 


In the Col n de Pul wctones Histor 
Conareso Araentino, Don Roberto Levillie: 
manuscript materials in the Archivo General 
second volume (1583-1600) of his Probansas 
los Conquista res de Tucuman pp. Ixix O24 
Ixxiv, 350) of the Correspond 1 a F's 

<indtiencia de Lima, extending trom 349 to 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: MM. Besso 
Episode de la Colonisation de la Louisiane «¢ 


des Colonies Frangaises, XVI. 3): Major E. N 


The Navy at the Battles of Trenton and Prin 


’roceedings, November): Major-Gen. W. H. ¢ 


[Tarleton] in the American Revolution (Cav 


Charles Warren, New Light on the History of 
of 1789 (Harvard Law Review, November ) ; ‘ 
n the Monroe Doctrine (American Journa 
ber); E. S. Corwin, The Mom Doctrine 

December ): Hon. Benjamin Russell, hat 
(Dalhousie Review, October); H. F. Gosnell, 


egui ( Madrid 


} 
) 

yoht 

is? 
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922, pp. X1, 579) 

Histories Bra ot Ped e is e 
ated into English and annotated by John B. Stetson, jr., has been 
publ =} ed. n two volumes, the Cortes Society = ot the 

Ce 
_— Nassau, 1637 {4 (the 
lrid, Editoria Ameri 
f } Io) 
n .irqentina Ad 
é cn IST4 by 
pp. 451). 
} the 
de Indias it Seville 
Soo } 
> 
y \ ~ 
Les LJernicy Vaicies 
1) 1 
(U.S. Naval Institute 
Journal. October 
j Jorn 1-3 
E. Hughes, Observations 
f International Law. Oct 
Nort Americal Review 
Li mas ( Fiat a 


ae Historical 


Manager (Political Science Quarterly, September); P. A. Means, Some 
Comments on the Inedited Manuscript of Poma de Ayala [Peru, circa 
1613] (American Anthropologist, July-September); J. Boubée, L’Eglise 

‘Etat au Pérou (Etudes, October 20); C. A. Ugarte, The Agraria 
Poli f Peru: Notes for an Economic History of the Republic (Inter- 
America, English, October) ; Sir W. Allardyce, The Falkland Islands in 


Histo Dalhousie Review, October ) 


